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PREFACE. 


The purpose of this book is ‘embraced in its title,—The 
Business Guide or Safe Methods of Business. 

That the public have appreciated our efforts is seen in 
results better than told in words. The many large editions, 
rapid sale, strong recommendations, and the deep interest 
evinced by the public, clearly shows that this volume is filling 
a place that no other fills, and the demand is still large. 

The fact that over fifty-five thousand have been sold in 
Canada in about four years is sufficient evidence that the 
book is just what the masses require, and it is our constant 
effort to keep it an all round up-to-date book, every paragraph 
of which can be relied upon as being entirely correct. 

This edition has been re-arranged and printed from a new 
set of plates. Weare determined that the Business Guide 
shall continue to be the leading book on practical business. 
We have had every department carefully revised by competent 
specialists in the different lines, and much valuable matter has 
been added. The latest commercial and legal forms have 
been inserted, the most modern penmanship and figuring has 
been put in the place of that which could not be considered 
the very latest system. Great pains have been taken to make 
all the illustrations apt and instructive, and we feel free to say 
without fear of contradiction that this is decidedly the best 
book ever sold for the money. 

The Business Guide is adapted to all classes, not to a 
certain profession or class of men, but to all who are called 
upon to do business. And whom does this not include? With 
the recognition that real merit and true excellence must be 
depended upon for success, and with the confidence of an 
appreciation of diligent, painstaking labor and research, this 
revised edition is sent forth to the millions who may thereby 
be lead to do the right thing, at the right time, in the right 
place, and thus turn. defeat, failure, loss of reputation or 
property into intelligent actions and profitable investments, 
pleasant, prosperous homes, happy and successful lives. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The King—Edward VII. of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of. all the British Do- 
minions beyond the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. His Majesty was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace on Noy. 9, 1841; succeeded to the 
throne on Jan. 22, 1901, on the death of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria ; married Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark, March 10, 1868. His Majesty is the eldest son 
of the late Queen Victoria and the late Prince Consort 
(His Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha). 

The Queen—Alexandra, daughter of Christian IX., 
King of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen, Dec. 1, 
1844, and was maried to His Majesty (then Prince of 
Wales), at Windsor, March 10, 1863. 

The surviving children of the King and Queen are:— 
His Royal Highness, George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
Prince of Wales, Earl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall 
and York, born June 38, 1865; married his cousin, 
Princess Victoria May (born May 26, 1867), only 
daughter of the late Duke of Teck, on July 6, 1893; 
has issue—Edward, born June 238, 1894; Albert, born 
Dec. 14, 1895; Victoria, born April 25, 1897; and 
Henry, born March 31, 1900. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife (Louisa Victoria 
Alexandra Dagmar, born Feb. 20, 1867; married July 
27, 1889, Alexander Wiliam George, Duke of Fife. Has 
two daughters, Alexandra, born May 27, 1891, and 
Maud, born April 3, 1898. 

Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 
1868 ; Princess Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, born 
Nov. 26, 1869 ; married July 22, 1896, to Charles, second 
son of the Crown Prince of Denmark. 

The deceased children of the King and Queen are :— 

Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale, born Jan. 8, 1864; died Jan. 14, 1892. 

Prince Alexander John Charles Albert, born April 6, 
died April 7, 1871. 

The surviving children of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, beside King Edward, are :— 
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Her Royal Highness, Helena Augusta Victoria, born 
May 25, 1846; married to H.R.H. Prince Frederick 
Christian Charles Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg, July 5, 1866, and has issue three 
sons, one of whom died an infant and one died in South 
Africa, Oct. 1900, and two daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Louise Caroline Alberta, born 
March 18, 1848 ; married March 21, 1871, to the Marquis 
of Lorne, now Duke of Argyle. 

His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 18504 married March 
13, 1879, to Princess Louise Margaret, daughter of the 
late Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, and has issue 
one son and two daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodora, 
born April 14, 1857; married July 238, 1885, to Prince 
Henry of Battenburg, who died Jan. 20, 1896, and has 
issue three sons and one daughter. 

The deceased children of her late Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria are :— 

Her Imperial Majesty Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, 
Princess Royal, Empress Frederick of Germany, born 
Nov. 21, 1840, and married Jan. 25, 1858, to Frederick, 
Crown Prince of Prussia (afterwards (March to June, 
1888), second German Emperor, who died June 15, 
1888) ; died Aug. 5, 1901, and had issue four sons (two 
deceased), the eldest William, the present German HEm- 
peror, and four daughters. 

Her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 
1848, died Dec. 14, 1878; married His Royal Highness 
Prince Frederick Louis of Hesse, July 1, 1862, who died 
March 13, 1892 ; had issue five daughters and two sons ; 
the second son died by an accident, May, 1873; the. 
youngest daughter died Nov. 15, 1878. 

His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, born Aug. 6, 1844; married the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, Jan. 9, 1874; died 
July 30, 1900; issue a son, born Oct. 15, 1874 (died 
Feb. 6, 1899), and four daughters, born Oct. 29, 1875 ; 
Nov. 25, 1876; Sept. 1, 1878,°,and March, 1884. 

His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan Albert, 
Duke of Albany, born April 7, 1853; married April 27, 
1882, to Princess Helen of Waldeck, and died March 28, 
1884, having had issue one son, now Duke of Albany, 
who succeeded his uncle, the late Duke of Edinburgh, 
as Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on July 30, 1900, and 
one daughter. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S CHANCE. 


_I. The Opportunity.—In the vast eternal commerce that 
ebbs and flows over the surface of this continent, the 
avenues of efforts are largely crowded. A great host of 
young men are looking anxiously to the future. Many of 
them seek to carve out a career of their own, and instead of 
being employeés all their days, and subject to the beck and 
call of a master, likely in the shape of a combination or a 
far away Official, it is natural they should seek life molded 
by themselves. With this in view, why is it not well to turn 
the thoughts of the young man to the desirability of revers- 
ing the order of things, and instead of seeking the crowded 
city with its temptations, seek the country with its free- 
dom? Hence, consider the advisabilty of becoming a 
thrifty farmer! 


2. The Farmer.—The only really independent member 
of the community is the farmer. He is secure of food at any 
rate; nature is so generous that a very little effort will get 
him enough toeat and drink. The growth of the cities and 
the creation of local markets makes certain the absorption 
of what the earth produces. Hence, the boys and girls who 
have hitherto looked forward to the city for living, should 
now turn towards the country as their hope and oppor- 
tunity. True, the life of the farmer hitherto has been sup- 
posed to be one of great labor, of comparative poverty and 
narrowness of enjoyment, with small results possible. But, 
it need not beso; for the intelligent farmer, with a com- 
petent knowledge of chemistry, with the employment of the 
most recent inventions in machinery, with the variety of 
products which can be cultivated in grains, fruit, vegetables 
and animals, ought to find his calling a profitable one. 


3. City Life.—The cities are full of the unemployed, and 
all sorts of vice, temptation and wickedness abound. A 
young man must inherit a strong character and possess a 
strong heart, who can stand the evil influence and avoid the 
snares of a great city. And if it is the lot of a young man to 
seek employment, let him remember that honesty, virtue 
and industry are the only stepping stones of success. 

4. The Farmer Boys.—There is scarcely a prominent 
man in America, and scarcely a man of wealth, who was not 
born and raised upon the farm. It is the farm that has 
given health and brain to the great men of the nation. And 
the intellect to-day that is moving and shaping the destiny of 
the nation had its beginning‘and foundation laidin the quiet, ° 
restful home of the farm, 


RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


What is really wanted is to light up the spirit that is withina boy. In 
some sense and in some effectual degree, there is in every boy the material 
of good work in the world; in every boy, not only in those who are brilliant, 
not only in those who are quick, but in those who are stolid, and even in 
those who are dull.—Gladstone. 


YOUR REPUTATION. 


Learn to be a man of your word One of the most dishearten- 
ing of ali things is to be compelled to do business with a person 
whose promise is not to be depended upon. There are plenty 
of people in this wide world whose promise is as slender a tie 
as aspiders web. Let your given word be as a hempen cord, 
a chain of wrought steel that will bear the heaviest strain. It 
will go far in making a man of you, and areal man is the 
noblest work of God. The man who does not honorably meet 
his promises is not only dishonest but is also a coward; the 
man who dares not meet his obligations in good faith can 
frame no other excuse than that of cowardice. 
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Young man, have acharacter of yourown. Do not be a lump 
of moist putty molded and shaped by the influence and im- 
pressions of those whom you last met. Your reputation is 
made up by your conduct. Cultivate force, energy, self-reli- 
ance and be a positive quantity that can be ealculated upon at 
all times and at all places. Beaman whose word is worth a 
hundred cents on a dollar and your reputation will be as good 
as gold. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


There is nothing so false in life as the idea that the fates 
choose victims to which shall be given only failure. Each man 
chooses for himself. Luck is an unknown quantity in life’s 
vast problem, while Pluck solves all. The fates are only 
given to the habit of paying each man as he values himself. 
Place two boys at school together, of equal advantages as to 
birth, breeding, educational surroundings. The one will rise 
as high as humanity can rise, socially and financially, and die 
jJauded of all men; the other will go down into his grave ‘‘ un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung ’’—a beggar. Why? Because 
the one believed the world owed him a living, and would be 
proud of the chance of elevating him; while the other believed 
that the world owed him nothing, and would only give him 
what he wrestled from its hands by sheer force of will and 
determination. Nine tenths of the successful men in this 
country to-day have made their money by continuous strokes. 
They started out on life’s journey knowing nothing of life, but 
everything of their own power, and determined to work on to 
the end. ‘This is the true way to succeed. 
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~ BOYS WITH A FUTURE. 
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RICHES AND CHARITY. 


“Tf thou art rich, thou art poor ; 

For, like as an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee.’”’—Shakspeare. 


1. Thrifty in Order to be Generous.—Man must be 
thrifty in order tobe generous. Thrift does not end with 
itself, but extendsitsbenefitstoothers. It founds hospitals, 
endows charities, establishes colleges, and extends educa- 
tional influences. Benevolence springs from the best qual- 
ities of mind and heart, Its divine spirits elevates the 
benefactors of the world, 
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_ 2. Doing Good.—The same feeling pervades our common 
humanity. The poorest man, the daily worker, the obscur- 
est individual, shares the gift and the blessing of doing 
good—a blessing that imparts no less delight to him who 
gives than to him who receives. If God blesses you with 
riches, remember your fellow man in need of bread. 


3. Power of Riches.—The truth is, that we very much 
exaggerate the power of riches. Immense subscriptions are 
got up for the purpose of reforming men from their sinful 
courses, and turning them from evil to good. And yet sub- 
scriptions will not do it. It takes character to do the 
work; money never can. Great changes in society can 
never be effected through riches. To turn men from in- 
temperance, improvidence, and irreligion, and to induce 
them to seek their happiness in the pursuit of proper and 
noble objects, requires earnest purpose, honest self-devotion, 
and hard work, ° 

4. Eager to be Richer.—Men go on toiling and moiling, 
éager to be richer; cesperately struggling, as if against 
poverty, at the same time that they are surrounded with 
abundance. ‘They scrape and scrape, add shilling to shil- 
ling, and sometimes do shabby things in order to make a 
little more profit ; though they may have accumulated far 
more than they actually enjoy. And still they go on, worry- 
ing themselves incessantly in the endeavor to grasp an ad- 
ditional increase of superfluity. 


5. Excess of Economy.—Rich men are more punished 
for their excess of economy than poor men are for their 
want of it. They become miserly, think themselves daily 

rowing poorer, and die the deaths of beggars. We have 
ren several instances. They have nothing to think of 
but money, and of what will make money. They have no 
faith but in riches. 

6. Rich Men’s Sons.—Look over the history of this coun- 
try and see what prominent men in business, in politics, or 
in the professions, are owing their present prosperity, influ- 
ence and position to rich parents. They are not to be 
found. The rich men of to-day were the poor boys of forty 
years ago. They have labored their way to the front ; they 
knew no such word as fail. Poverty is the great school of 
mankind. Out of the poor come our great reformers, and 
our wealthy, prominent and most influential citizens. 


7. It Is No Disgrace to Be Poor.—The praise of the 
honest poverty has often been sung. When a man will not 
stoop to do wrong, when he will not sell himself for money, 
when he will not do a dishonest act, then his poverty is most 
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honorable. But the man is not poor who can pay his way 
and save something besides. He who pays cash for all that 
he purchases is not poor, but well off. He is ina happier 
condition than the idle gentleman who runs into debt, and 
is clothed, shod and fed at the expense of his tailor, shoe- 
maker and butcher. 


THE POOR BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


1. The Mareh of Fortune.—Many men have been ob- 
scure in their origin and birth, but great and glorious in life 
and death. They have been born and nurtured in villages, 
but have reigned and triumphed in cities. They were first 
laid in the mangers of poverty and obscurity, but afterwards 
became possessors of thrones and palaces. Their fame is 
like the pinnacle which ascends higher and higher, until at 
last it becomes a most conspicuous and towering object of 
attraction. 


2. Noted Examples.—Franklin was the son of a tallow- 
chandler and soap boiler. Daniel Defoe, hostler and son of 
a butcher. Whitfield the son of an inn-keeper. Shak- 
speare was the son of awood stapler. Milton was the son of 
amoney scrivener. Robert Burns was a plowman in Ayr- 
shire. Mohammed, called the prophet, a driver of asses. 
Madame Bernadotte was a washer-woman of Paris. Napo- 
leon was of an obscure family of Corsica. John Jacob Astor 
- once sold apples on the streets of New York. Catherine, 
Empress of Russia, wasacamp-grisette. Elihu Burritt was 
a blacksmith. Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter. Gen. 
Grant was a tanner. 


3. George Peabody.—A long time ago, alittle boy twelve 
years old, on his road to Vermont, stopped at a country 
tavern, and paid for his lodging and breakfast by sawing 
wood, instead of asking for it as a gift. Fifty years later, 
the same boy passed that same little inn as George Peabody, 
the banker, whose name is the synonym of magnificent 
charities—the honored of two hemispheres. He was born 
poor in Danvers, Massachusetts, and by beginning right and 
pursuing a course of strict honesty, integrity, industry, ac- 
tivity and Christian benevolence, he was able to amass 
great wealth. 


4. Cornelius Vanderbilt.—When Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was a young man, his mother gave him fifty dollars of her 
savings to buy a small sail boat, and he engaged in the 
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business of transporting market-gardening from Staten 
Island to New York City. When the wind was not favor- 
able he would work his way over the shoals by pushing the 
boat along by poles, putting his own shoulder to the pole, 
and was very sure to get his freight in market in season. 
This energy gave him always a command of full freights, 
and he accumulated over $20,000,000. 


5. Stephen Girard.—Stephen Girard left his native 
country at the age of ten or twelve years, as a cabin boy on 
a vessel. Hecame to New York in that capacity. His de- 
portment was distinguished by such fidelity, industry and 
temperance, that he won the attachment and confidence of 
his master, who generally bestowed on him the appellation 
of “My Stephen.” When his master gave up business he 
promoted Girard to the command of a small vessel. Girard 
was a self-taught man, and the world was his school. It 
was a favorite theme with him, when he afterwards grew 
rich, to relate that he commenced life with a sixpence, and 
to insist that a man’s best capital was his industry. 


6. Barefooted Boys.—The barefooted boy of fifty years 
ago has been thinking and thinking aright, and thinking 
with no ordinary mind. He has placed the impression of 
his character upon the age. His industry,his business hab- 
its were developed in round, full and beautiful character. 
The barefoot boy of fifty years ago is to-day the prominent 
millionaire, the prominent business man, the prominent 
lawyer, the prominent statesman and the prominent philan- 
thropist. Forty years ago J. B. Farewell came tc Chicago 
with only a few dollars. Marshall Field, the prince of Chi- 
cago merchants, was a clerk in a Chicago store. In fact, take 
any of the prominent business men of Chicago of to-day 
and you will find that forty years ago they began life with- 
out a dollar, 


7. Necessity Is Always the First Stimulus to Industry.— 
An eminent judge, when asked what contributed most to 
success at the bar, replied, “Some succeed by great talent, 
some by high connections, some by miracle, but the major- 
ity by commencing without a shilling.” So it isa common 
saying that the men who are most successful in business are 
those who begin the world in their shirt-sleeves ; whereas 
those who begin with fortunes generally lose them. Neces- 
sity is always the first stimulus to industry, and those who 
conduct it with prudence, perseverance and energy, will 
rarely fail. 
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WHERE TO GET RICH. 


1. There is not a young man in the country who is not 
trying to solve the problem, where he can get rich; but, 
echo answers, “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


2. We All Have Riches.—Every man has a faculty or a 
peculiar fitness for some kind of business or employment. 
Every man is good for something, and honesty, persever- 
ance, temperate habits, will bring it out. Wezsall have 
riches, but the question is, where are they? Riches are ev- 
erywhere about us, there are men who are getting rich and 
accumulating property in the store, on the farm, in the work 
shop, in the office, and everywhere about us, Wealth is 
close to the spot where you sit and read these pages, it may 
be in the shop, in the store or onthe farm. They are not 
far off. Men are succeeding and accuinulating property 
everywhere, and there is nothing to prevent you from achiev- 
ing the same or similar prosperity. Don’t run all over the 
country to get rich, for riches are right within your reach. 

Where Can I get Rich?—Rev. Russell H. Conwell 
answers the question best. “You can get rich right where 
you are. Athome. Not somewhere else. Nota man has se- 
cured great wealth by going away who might have secured 
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as much by some other means if he had stayed athome. To 
secure wealth is an honorable ambition, and is one great 
test of a person’s usefulness to others. 


4. Money Is Power.—Every young man and woman 
ought to strive for power to do good with it when obtained. 
Tens of thousands of men and women get rich honestly. 
But they are often accused by an envious, lazy crowd of un- 
successful persons of being dishonest and oppressive. I say, 
Get rich, get rich! But, get money honestly, or it will bea 
withering curse. Money being power it ought to be in the 
hands of good men and women. It is more largely so than 
many are willing toadmit. We hear of the speculator, and 
the mine operator and the gambler, who, like a burning 
meteor, crosses our vision with his cursed ill-gotten gains, 
which burn him as he flies; but, not much is said of the 
thousands and thousands of solid men and women whose mil- 
lions in theaggregate completely hide the gambler’s fortune. 
One hundred men at least get rich honestly where one suc- 
ceeds in filling his pockets with stolen, blood stained gold. 
The very law of nature and social life, all set against dis- 
honorable methods and give a double mementum to the 
rightful means. 


. Rich Men.—The Gould’s, the Astor’s, the Vanderbilt’s, 
the Field’s, the Stuart’s and hundreds of other millionaires, 
were once as poor and in as humble circumstances as you 
are to-day. There is not a millionaire in America to-day, 
who has made his money himself, who forty years ago did 
not begin life without a dollar. There are poor boys about 
you, who in a few years will be the rich men of your com- 
munity. Nearly every man and nearly every woman has 
some talent, some possession, some valuable gift which the 
world needs. God has given unto man powers and possi- 
bilities that cannot be estimated in dollarsand cents. God, 
has created you rich, and it is a question whether you will 
use your powers rightly for the accumulation of wealth. 


6. Wealth and Riches Everywhere.—There is not a piece 
of furniture, not a kitchen utensil, but will soon be improved, 
by someone. There is not an article of food on your table, 
but is demanded in some different form. There is not a 
vegetable in your garden, a kind of fruit in your field, or a 
specimen of fruit in your orchard, but is capable of many 
unknown uses to civilized man, in the discovery of which 
wealth must flow to that public benefactor. There is a great 
need of the composition and improvements you can make, 
and the world will enrich you if youdoyourduty. Honesty 
and industry are always rewarded ; 
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7. New Industries.—A man in Michigan had a pond on 
his land, it was a small, unproductive farm, and the owner 
had neither means nor wherewith to improve it or drain it. 
In his poverty and perplexity the thought occurred, that he 
would make it a duckandgoosefarm. Hehas accumulated 
a fortune of over forty thousand dollars. The poor land 
and the annoying frog pond proved to bea gold mine. It 
only required a little thinking. 

So there are possibilities everywhere, all about you, that 
will bring wealth and riches and a beautiful and happy old 
age, if you are willing to use the gifts with which God has 
endowed you. 

8. The Making ofa Fortune.—The making of a fortune 
is not all of life. It may no doubt enable some people to 
“enter society,’ as it is called; but to be estimated there, 
they must possess qualities of mind, manners, or*heart, else 
they are merely rich people, nothing more. Thereare men 
_in “society” now, as rich as Croesus, who have no consider- 
ation extended towardsthem, and elicit no respect. How— 
why? They are but as money bags: their only will is their 
till. The men of mark in society, the guides and rulers of 
Opinions, the really successful men, are not necessarily rich 
men, but men of sterling character, of disciplined experi- 
ence and of moral excellence. There are many things in 
this world worth more than money. 


si 


lt never costs anything to be polite, yet tt ts often 
worth a fortune. 
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IT MAKES THE SPARKS FLY. 


BUSINESS ENERGY. 


‘*Blest work, if ever thou wert a curse of God, what must His blessings 
be! ’—J. B. Selkirk. 

‘‘Our greatest glory is not in never falling; but in rising every time we 
fall.”’— Confucius. 


We love our upright, energetic business men. Pull them 
this way and then that way and the other, they only bend, but 
never break. ‘Trip them down, and in a trice they are on their 
feet. Bury them in the mud, and in an hour they will be out 
and bright. They are not ever yawning away existence, or 
walking about the world as if they had come into it with only 
half their soul; you cannot keep them down; you cannot 
destroy them. But for these the world would soon degenerate. 
They are the salt of the earth. Who but they start any noble 
project? ‘They build our cities and rear our manufactories. 
They whiten the ocean with their sails, and blacken the 
heavens with the smoke of their steam-vessels and furnace- 
fires. They draw treasures from the mines, They plow the 
earth. Blessings on them, 


'] 
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PRACTICAL MAXIMS 
FOR GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


1. Remember, there is always room at the top. 


2. Do you know that ali our prominent millionaires, all 
our prominent statesmen, jurists and philanthropists, forty 
years ago were poor boys? 


3. Thisisa grand age with grand opportunities, and he 
who is willing to work with an honest purpose for honest re- 
sults, will make life a success. 


4. Shun lawsuits, and never take money risks that you 
can avoid. 


5. Remember that the rich are generally plain, while 
rogues dress well and talk smoothly. 


6. Avoid the tricks of trade ; be honest, and never mis- 
represent an article that you desire to sell. 


7. Don’t cultivate a sense of over-smartness. 
8. True intelligence is always modest. 


g. Remember that trickery, cheating and indolence are 
never found as attributes of a thrifty anda progressive man. 


10. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you 
are engaged. 


11. A man of honor respects his word as he does his note. 


12. Always live within your income ; never spend more 
than you earn, but always save a little, and in time you 
will be found independent. 


13. The only safe rule is, never to allow a single year tu 
pass by without laying up something for the future. 

14. Keep your eyes on small expenses. Small leaks sink 
a great ship. 

15. Do not be ashamed of hard work. Work for the best 


salary or wages you can get, but work for anything rather 
than to be idle. 


16. A great many are looking for good salary and little 
work. Those jobs are rather scarce and only an idle man 
will look forthem. They are never found, 
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HOW TO RUIN YOUR CREDIT. 


1. Paying Bills Promptly.—-If your credit and business 
standing are good and it is your aim to keep them so, then 
do not allow little bills to run until you are dunned for them. 
If you are sometimes short and you borrow a small sum of 
money, pay it promptly at the first opportunity. If yourun 
little credit bills do not let them run until your attention is 
called to them. Pay them within a proper time, and your 
credit and reputation will not suffer. 


2. Signing Notes for Others.—If you desire to be secure 
and keep what you have, do not sign notes and bonds with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry that comes along. Of course, 
Circumstances may arise where you may be justified in ac- 
commodating a friend, Caution and good judgment how- 
ever are necessary. If it is understood that you are signing 
bonds and notes and obligations as security for others, your 
credit will soon become impaired. People do not care to 
trust a man who is lending his credit to others. Many men 
all over this country are to-day suffering for the neces- 
saries of life on account of signing notes for their friends. 
When you sign a note for another, see that you are made 
secure by some good collateral security. 


3. Allowing Obligations to Mature.—If you have given 
a note, do not allow it to mature ; either pay it or secure an 
extension that willbe satisfactory to the creditor. By meet- 
ing your business obligations promptly you will always have 
a sufficient credit to meet all your demands. Butif you get 
into debt and are not able to meet your payments, your 
credit is gone and people will lose confidence in you at once. 
It costs less to do business on business principles than tobe 
negligent and indifferent. The man who pays his bills 
promptly is the man who always succeeds best in business. 
He has a great advantage over his fellow competitor who is 
known as “‘slow pay,” because he is always able to take ad- 
vantage of a special bargain when offered. 


4. Speculation.—Avoid hazardous speculation. Ten 
times to one you lose what you have. Do not be too eager 
to get rich all at once. Adoptthe slower but surer method, 
and you will gain by it in the end. 


. Honesty and Square Dealing.—Honesty and square 
dealings will always pay a handsome profit. The rule may 
not succeed every time, but a day of reward will surely 
come. The man who does business upon the foundation of 
honesty and square dealing, in the long run enjoys the best 
and most profitable prosperity. Honesty is the best interest 
bearing investment that man can make, 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


The great secret of success in life, as illustrated by the lives 
of all the merchant princes, from Stephen Girard to Alex. T. 
Stewart, is to fully qualify yourself for your occupation, unite 
with it sterling honesty, indomitable perseverance and industry, 
and, although you may not be a merchant prince, you may 
realize a liberal competence to comfort you in your declining 
years, and in the words of the millionaire, George Peabody, 
when addressing the citizens of his native village, we say: 
“There is not a youth within the sound of my voice whose 
early opportunities and advantages are not very much greater 
than were my own, and I have since achieved nothing that is 
impossible to the most humble boy among you,” 
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BEHIND TIME. 


1. A Railroad Train was rushing along at almost light- 
ning speed. A curve was just ahead, beyond which was a 
station at which the cars usually passed each other. The © 
conductor was late, so late that the period during which the 
down train was to wait had nearly elapsed, but he hoped yet 
to pass the curve safely. Suddenly a locomotive dashed 
into sight right ahead. In an instant there was a collision. 
A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls were hurled into eternity ; 
and all because a conductor had been behind time. 


2. Bankruptcy,—A leading firm in commercial circles 
had long struggled against bzakruptcy. As it had enor- 
mous assets in California, it expected remittances by a cer- 
tain day, and if the sums promised arrived, its credit, its 
honor and its future prosperity would be preserved. But 
week after week elapsed without bringing the gold. At 
last came the fatal day on which the firm had bills matur- 
ing to enormous amounts. The steamer was telegraphed - 
at daybreak ; but it was found, on inquiry, that she had 
brought no funds, and the house failed. The next arrival 
brought nearly half a million to the insolvents, but it was too 
late ; they were ruined because their agent, in remitting, had 
been behind time. 


3. Minutes Are Often Worth Years.—It is continually 
so in life. The best laid plans, the most important affairs, 
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the fortunes of individuals, the weal of nations, honor, hap- 
piness, life itself, are daily sacrificed, because somebody Is 
“behind time.” There are others who put off reformation 
year by year, till death seizes them, and they perish unre- 
pentant, because forever “behind time.” Five minutes ina 
crisis is worth years. It is but a little period, yet it has of- 
ten saved a fortune or redeemed a people. If there is one 
virtue that should be cultivated more than another by him 
who would succeed in life, it is*punctuality ; if there is one 
error that should be avoided, it is being behind time. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


1. You Are Wanted.—Young men, vou are wanted? 
From the street corners, from the saloons and playhouses, 
from the loafers’ rendezvous, from the idlers’ promenade, 
turn your steps into the highway of noble aim and earnest 
work. There are prizes enough for every successful worker, 
crowns enough for every honorable head that goes through 
the smoke of conflict to victory. 


2. Fail to Distinguish Themselves.—But why do so few 
young men of early promise, whose hopes, purposes and re- 
solves were as radiant as the colors of the rainbow, fail ta 
distinguish themselves ? The answer is obvious: they are 
not willing to devote themselves to that toilsome culture 
which is the price of great success. Whateveraptitude for 
particular pursuits nature may donate to her favorite chil. 
dren, she conducts none but the laborious and the studious 
to distinction. 


Great Men.—Great men have ever been men of 
thought as well as men of action. Asthe magnificent river, 
rolling in the pride of its mighty waters, owes its greatness 
to the hidden spring of the mountain nook, so does the 
wide-sweeping influence of distinguished men date its origin 
from hours of privacy, resolutely employed in efforts after 
self-development. The invisible spring of self-culture is 
the source of every great achievement. 


4. Dig After Knowledge.—Away, then, young man, with 
alldreams of superiority, unless you are determined to dig 
after knowledge, as men search for concealed gold! Re- 
member, that every man has in himself the seminal principle 
of great excellence, and he may develop it by cultivation if 
he willtry, Perhaps you are what the world calls poor, 
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What of that? Most of the men whose names are as house 
hold words were also the children of poverty. 
Self-Cultivation.—Up, then, young man, and gird 
yourself for the work of self-cultivation! Set a high price 
on your leisure moments. They are sands of precious gold, 
Properly expended, they will procure for you a stock of 
great thoughts—thoughts that will fill, stir and invigorate, 
and expand the soul. Seize also on the unparalleled aids 
furnished by steam and type in this unequalled age. 


6. Enter by Conquest.—Man is born to dominion, but he 
must enter it by conquest, and continue to do battle for 
every inch of ground added tohis sway. His firstexertions 
are put forth for the acquisition of the control and the estab- 
lishment of the authority of his own will. With his first ef- 
forts to reduce his own physical powers to subjection, he 
must simultaneously begin to subject his mental faculties to 
control, Through the combined exertion of his mental and 
physical powers, he labors to spread his dominion over the 
widest possible extent of the world without. 


7. Self-Control.—Thus self-control and control over out- 
ward circumstances are alike the duty and the birthright of 
man. But self-control is the highest and noblest form of 
dominion. “He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.” - 

8. A Conscientious Young Man.—There is no moral ob- 
ject so beautiful to me as a conscientious young man. 
watch him as I do a star in the heavens ; clouds may be be- 
fore him, but we know that his light is behind them and will 
beam again ; the blaze of others’ popularity may outshine 
him, but we know that, though unseen, he illuminates his 
own true sphere. He resists temptation, not without a 
struggle, for that is not virtue, but he does resist and con- 
quer; he bears the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings 
him, for that is a trait of virtue, but heals the wound with 
his own pure touch. 


9. Onward.—Onward, then, conscientious youth—raise 
thy standard and nerve thyself for goodness. If God has 
given thee intellectual power, awaken in that cause ; never 
let it be said of thee, he helped to swell the tide of sin by 
pouring his influence into its channels. If thou art feeble 
in mental strength, throw not that drop into a polluted 
current, Awake, arise, young man! assume that beautiful 
garb of virtue! It is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on 
thy strength, then, Let truth be the lady of thy love— 
defend her, 
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A BAD HABIT. 
PROFANITY IS THE MOST INEXCUSABLE OF 
BAD HABITS, 


On the 29th of July, 1779, General Washington issued a 
special order, at West Point, in reference to the practice of 
profanity: 

“Many and pointed orders have been issued against that 
unmeaning and abominable custom of swearing, notwith- 
standing which, with much regret, the General observes 
that it prevails, if possible, more than ever; his feelings are 
continually wounded by the oaths and imprecations of the 
soldiers whenever he is in hearing of them. 


DA MONEY MAKING. 


“The name of that being from whose bountiful goodness wé 
are permitted to exist and enjoy the comforts of life, is in- 
cessantly imprecated and profaned in a manner as wanton 
as itis shocking. For the sake, therefore, of religion, de- 
cency and order, the General hopes and trusts that officers 
of every rank will use their influence and authority to check 
a vice which is as unprofitable as wicked and shameful. 

“If officers would make it an unavoidable rule to repri- 
mand and, if that does not do, punish soldiers for offences 
of this kind, it could not fail of having the desired effect.” 


———— 


MONEY-MAKING AND MONEY-GETTING. 


1. Many Books Have Been Written.—Many popular 
books have been written for the purpose of communicating 
to the public the grand secret of making money. Butthere 
is no secret whatever about it, as the proverbs of every na- 
tion abundantly testify. 

2. Popular Proverbs.—“Take care of the pennies and 
the dollars will take care of themselves.” 

“A penny saved is a penny gained.” 

“Diligence is the mcther of good luck.” 

“No pains no gains.” 

“No sweat no sweet.” 

“Sloth, the key of poverty.” 

“Work, and thou shalt have.” 

“He who will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

“The world is his who has patience and industry.” 

“Tt is too late to spare when all is spent.” 

‘Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt.” 

“The morning hour has gold in its mouth.” 

“Credit keeps the crown of the cause way.” 

3. Stood the Test of Time.—Such are specimens of the 
proverbial philosophy, embodying the hoarded experience 
of many generations, as to the best means of thriving in 
the world. They were current in people’s mouths long be- 
fore books were invented; and, like other popular proverbs, . 
they were the first codes of popular morals. oreover, they 
have stood the test of time, and the experience of every day 
still bears witness to their accuracy, force and soundness, 
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4. The Proverbs of Solomon.—The Proverbs of Solomon 
are full of wisdom, as to the forcé of industry, and the use 
and abuse of money: “He that is slothfulin work is brother 
to him that is a great waster.” “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard ; consider her ways and be wise.” Poverty, he says, 
shall come upon the idler, “fas one that traveleth, and want 
as an armed man;” but of the industrious and upright, 
“The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” “He who will not 
plough by reason of the cold, shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing.” “The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty ; and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.” 
“The slothful man says there isa lion in the streets.” “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand be- 
fore kings.” But above all, “It is better toget wisdom than 
gold ; for wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to it.” 


5. Simple Industry.—Simple industry and thrift will go 
ar towards making any person of ordinary working fac- 
ulty comparatively independent in his means. Even a 
working man may be so, provided he will carefully husband 
his resources and watch the little outlets of useless expend- 
ture, 

6. Love of Money.—The saving of money for the mere 
sake of it, is but a mean thing, even though earned by hon- 
est work : but where earned by dice-throwing, or specula- 
tion, and without labor, it is still worse. To provide for 
others, and for our own comfort and independence in old 
age,is honorable, and greatly to be commended; but te 
hoard for mere wealth’s sake is the characteristic of the 
narrow-souled and the miserly. 


7. Riches no Proof of Worth.— Worldly success, meas- 
ured by the accumulation of money, is no doubt a very 
dazzling thing ; and all men are naturally more or less the 
admirers of worldly success. But though men of persever- 
ing, sharp, dexterous and unscrupulous habits, ever on the 
watch to push opportunities, may and do “get on” in the 
world ; yet it is quite possible that they may not possess 
the slightest elevation of character, nor a particle of real 
greatness. 

8. Mind and Heart.—But neither a man’s means nor his 
worth are measurable by his money. If he has a fat purse 
and a lean heart, a broad estate and narrow understanding, 
what will his “means” do for him—what will his “worth” 

ain him? Let aman be what he will, itis the mind ard 
aoe that make a man poor or rich, miserable or happy ; 
for these are always stronger than fortune, mek 
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Young Peabody Sawing Wood fora Night’s Lodging. 


He became one of the first Millionaires and Philanthropists 
of America. 


HINTS TO YOUNG FORTONE HUNTERS. 


1. Do Not Mortgage Your Future.—Do not mortgage 
your future, it may be useful to you hereafter. 
The surest way to mortgage your future is to incur in- 
debtedness. 
we only excuse for debt is the immediate prospect ot 
rofit. 
4 Incur no debt, except for that on which you can readily 
realize, in order to pay what you owe. 


2. The Generous and Judicious Use of Credit.—Three- 
fourths of all the progress in this new world has been 
achieved by the generous and judicious use of credit. The 
three-fourths of all the anxiety that prevades society has 
come from the abuse of credit. Like every other blessing, 
“the greater the good the nearer the evil.” Always take a 
week to decide whether you should go into debt or not. A 
week’s delay may save years of sorrow, 
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3. Get Land.—If you cannot get land, get a section of a 
“corner,” because trusts, combinations and consolidations 
have come to stay. They are the economic features of the 
hour. Shares in a well managed trust or combination, ata 
reasonable price, are, generally speaking, a big investment. 
The poor are robbed to make richer the rich. 


4. Increase of Population.—Land near great cities of 
rapid growth is likely to be exceedingly valuable. Good 
farm land is sure to grow infavor. There are boys now 
living who will witness an increase of population until this 
nation reaches 50,000,000 of souls. Think of it! These 
have all to be fed, and only from the farmer and fisherman 
can food be derived. Hence, good farm lands are likely to 
advance in value, 


5. No Blood Stained Fields.—Business, in every age of 
the world, has been the chief pioneer in the march of man’s 
civilization. Blessings everywhere follow its advancing 
footsteps. It travels over no blood stained fields to secure 
its noble end, but everywhere brings man into friendly and 
harmonious intercourse. It removes local prejudices, breaks 
down personal antipathies, and binds the whole family of 
man together by strong ties of association and of mutual and 
independent interests. It brings men together, and towns 
and cities are built; it makes men venture upon the sea in 
ships, and traverse continents on iron pathways, and where- 
ever we go, whether abroad or at home, it is business that 
controls the great interests of the world, and makes the 
efforts of men mighty. 

6. How To Do Business.—One cannot do successfully 
what he does not perfectly understand. He may have com- 
petent employes or trusted attorneys to do his business, but 
they may do his work imperfectly, or seek their own ease or 
profit at his expense and he not being able to detect their 
malpractices must suffer the loss or perhaps fall. Or he 
may attempt to manage everything himself, commit fatal 
errors, as he will be almost sure to do, and thereby sustain 
a still greater loss, “First understand every detail of your 
business and then go ahead.” 

A wealthy farmer said, when asked how he made his 
money : “Sir, I understand my business and attend to it.” 
In that reply is the sum and substance of all true success. 


22 YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

1. ASlovenly Dress.—The personal appearance of an 
assistant is by no means a matter of indifference to an em- 
ployer or to himself... A slovenly dress and a neglected 
person are a sort of a libe. upon the principal; they seem to 
accuse him of paying insufficientsalaries, Especially when 
one is in position of authority, where the respect and obe- 
dience of othersis required. It is false economy to dress be- 
low one’s position; for the world is very ready to take a 
man at his own estimation of himself. 

2. Neatness of Dress.—Neatness of dress always indi- 
cates neatness in business; and the desk of a clerk might 
often be distinguished from that of another, by a glance at 
the dress of each occupant. Let every young man give this 
matter his special attention. 

3. Looking Seedy.—How is it that so many who might 
make a respectable appearance look so very seedy in them- 
selves and in their dress? Some by drink and late hours. 
The doors of the saloon garnished with seedy people tell 
plainly how and where those loungers have run into seedi- 
ness. Their faces are wrinkled before their time, or else 
bloated; they are very puffed under the eyes and there isa 
little too much saffron in their complexion. They look as 
if their money served for anything but regular meals and 
good clothes. Some become seedy by simple neglect and 
indifference; by not having a love of keeping themselves up, 
by not having a dread of, and avoiding, the first step down; 
so the seediness sets in until by degrees it creeps all over a 
man; then he gets used to the sight of himself and continues 
seedy to the end. Some look seedy, or at least shabby, 
merely for want of a little natural taste. 

4. Seedy Homes.—Seedy homes also have a wonderful 
tendency to make seedy husbands, seedy young men and 
seedy young women. You sometimes see a man who, while 
single, is as neat and tidy a specimen of humanity as any 
woman need wish to have, with his nice well-brushed hat, 
clean collar, white waist coat, neat fitting boots and all com- 

lete. But after marriage, his home becoming seedy, he 

ollows the example: the curtains are seedy a want of 
brushing; the carpet and rug are only half swept; the 
staircase is seedy, for want of a shilling’s worth of paint ; 
the room smells seedy—a nasty, close smell—for want of 
ventilation; the wife looks seedy for want of ten minutes’ 
Care every mrning, and even the darling baby looks seedy 
with a dirty facé and soiled pinafore. 

5. Good Women.—Good women, never let your husbands 
get accustomed to seediness at home; and if they unhappil 
take a turn that way from the other causes we have named, 
let the freshness of their own homes make them feel out of 
place. Let the whole house, and, above all, yourself be to 
them a quiet but powerful lecture on dookiny seedy / 
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TELLING THE TRUTH, 


All Truth is precious, if not all divine, 
And what dilates the pow’rs must needs refine.—CoWPER. 


The greatest friend of Truth is Time; her greatest majesty 
enemy is Prejudice; and her constant companion is Human- 
ity.—COLTON. 


1. Lying Not Necessary.—We would vigorously combat 
a notion, prevalent in some minds, that truthfulness and 
commercial prosperity cannot go hand in hand—that lying 
is a necessary part of trade. A business which cannot be 
conducted truthfully had better be abandoned. We must 
not be understood as recommending the divulging of busi- 
ness secrets, or the loquacious habit of taking all one’s cus- 
tomers unto one’s confidence. But we do recommend the 
cultivation of a candid, honest mode of dealings. This will 
be found in the end to be the best policy, and will add honor 
as well as riches to all who are willing to work and earn 
their money honestly. 


2. Lying Very Convenient.— Many persons find lying very 
convenient; and thousands who would feel a very proper 
horror of swearing profanely, would not hesitate to tell a lie 
in the way of trade. But lying zs of all vices the lowest, the 
meanest, and thé most contemptible; and a man, once 
known as a deceiver, and upon whose word or promise no 
dependence can be placed, has lost his influence and nothing 
can save him. Dishonesty always breeds contempt, destroys 
credit and ruins prospects. 


3. Truth Is the Rule.—A man may be frugal, he may be 
industrious, he may be persevering; but if he be a liar, good- 
bye to him. Don't tell me a lie is nothing in the way of 
trade—truth is the essence of trade; it is the life and soul of 
our mercantile greatness. In many countries deception is 
the staple of trade and is the rule of it, and truth is the ex- 
ception; but happily such notions are going down rapidly, 
and—long may it last—truth is the rule, and deception the 
exception, 


4. Take the Leading Merchants of our great cities, who 
conduct their business on business principles and allow no 
misrepresentations or deceptions of any kind, have one 

rice for all customers, and they are the men who are build. 
ing up a wide reputation and making princely fortunes. It 
pays todo right—and wrong doing is always a losing invest: 
ment. 
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1. Should Study Himself.— The young man should, 
first of all, study himself. He should consider well the 
comparative development of the various faculties of his 
mind, his temperament, the powers of his physical consti- 
tution, and the tendency given to his mind by his early 
training. Let him ask himself, “What am I best fitted to 
do? What can I do best? What pursuit would be most 
attractive tome?’ Let him avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the various trades and 
professions, and then observing carefully the impression 
they make upon him and looking again at his own mental 
and physical character with reference to each, let him 
make his selection. 

2. Leading Requisite.—The occupations whose leading 
requisite is mechanical ingenuity are generally called trades. 
A tailor, shoemaker, or brush maker need have but little 
ingenuity, but trades in general require a large share of it 
in combination with strength, mathematical skill and other 
qualifications. A machinist must have ingenuity, skill and 
a considerable degree of physical strength. A carpenter 
must have strength, ingenuity, great skill and an aptitude 
for mathematics and drawing. A stone mason must pos- 
sess the same with perhaps greater power of endurance. 
A jeweler must have ingenuity, good taste, steadiness, ap- 
plication, and a capacity to resisttemptation. Aclockmaker 
or watchmaker must possess ingenuity, fair education, and 
a persevering disposition. A cabinet maker must have an 
aptitude for and a knowledge of drawing, good taste, and 
ingenuity. A chemist must possess ingenuity, a liberal ed- 
ucation, retentive memory, and a persevering disposition. 

3. Good Address.—Good address presupposes some 
education, a genteel person, and an obliging disposition. It 
is the leading requisite in all trading pursuits, and is the 
basis of successful storekeeping. United with fondness for 
books, the boy may become a bookseller; with fondness 
for music, a musicseller. An apothecary must possess 
good address, a good education, a retentive memory, and a 
cheerful, compassionate disposition. An auctioneer should 
have good address, memory, a quick eye, and shrewdness. 

4. Pay Equally Well.—All kinds of regular business pay 
equally well in the long run to those who have the ability to 
carry them on; and that all useful employments by whicha 
man can earn an honest living, are equally respectable in 
the estimation of every sensible person. ‘There is but one 
way.” says Dr. Lyman Beecher, “of securing universal 
equality to man—and that is, to regard every honest em- 
ployment as honorable, and that for every man to learn, in 
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whatsoever state he may be, therewith to be content, and to 
fulfill with strict fidelity the duties of his station and tomake 
every condition a post of honor.” 


5. Disreputable Pursuits.—One word more. Let not the 
temptation of greater pecuniary gain induce you to engage 
in any business which the moral sense of the community 
and your own conscience brands as disreputable and wrong. 
No pursuit, the exercise or results of which are not bene- 
ficial to mankind, should ever be engaged in. There is 
enough useful work in the world for all. 


REFINEMENT IN BUSINESS. 


1. Lack of Refinement.—Any lack of refinementin one’s 
manner, or any incivility in one’s ordinary personal address, 
ought certainly to be a matter of regret tothe person whose 
daily life displays such a defect. But it is by no means un- 
common for men and women to think, or to pretend to 
think, that rudeness of manner and neglect of the courtesies 
of life are evidences of a strong character; and thata 
coarse and uncivil habit of speech is an admirable proof 
that the speaker is a “plain, blunt man,” who is above 
shams and pretences. 


2. Always a Blemish,—Now, while coarseness and ill- 
manners may exist along with strength of character and 
righteousness of life, it is always a blemish and nevera 
help. A business man must possess to some extent good 
manners and social refinement. 


3. A Grave Mistake.—Every one who is trying to lead a 
good life, should also try to lead a winsome and courteous 
life. By abandoning gentleness of disposition and gracious- 
ness of word or deed, he throws away a means of growth 
and an effective weapon. Itis almost always a grave mis- 
take, in a matter of manners, or in any other matter, to try to 
put yourself on other people’s level, If you are trying to 
do right, the chances are that, by adopting a coarse manner 
of speech or action, you will degrade yourself, and will fail 
in the good you seek. Rude and rough peopleare ready to 
excuse themselves for their own coarseness; but, after all, 
they despise it in those who are striving to instruct and help 
them. It always pays to cultivate your manners, 


4. Cleanness and Brightness and Winsomeness, in 
thought and word and deed and manner and material sur- 
roundings, are always ready to help what is good. Coarse- 
ness and dinginess and ugliness are evils that must some- 
times be endured, but ought never to be defended as virtues 
in themselves. A business man must be a gentleman, 
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HON. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
Exz-Premier of the Dominion of Canada. 
It will be a bright page in the history of Canada that tells that the first 


Reform minister of the great Dominion was the noblest workingman in the 
land.—Hon. George Brown. : 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR SUCCESS. 


*‘ Economy is itself a great revenue.’’— Cicero. 
‘Be not simply good, be good for something.’’— Thoreau. 


1. Keep your health good by adopting regular and steady 
habits. 


2. Never be afraid to say no. Every successful man must 
have the backbone to assert his rights. 

3. Remember that steady, earnest effort alone leads to wealth 
and high position. 

4, Be not ashamed to work, for it is one of the conditions of 
our existence. There is not a criminal who does not Owe his 
crime to some idle hour. 

5. Never covet what is not your own. 

6. Remember that time is gold. 

7. ‘To industry and economy add self-reliance. Do not take 
too much advice, think for yourself. Independence will add 
vigor and inspiration to your labors. 

8. Don’t beselfish. Selfishness is the meanest of vices, and 
the parent of a dozen more. Selfithness keeps a penny so 
close to the eye that it can’t see a dollar beyond. 

9, Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the basest trait 
of a man’s mean character. 
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HONESTY. 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us, to the 
end, dare to do our duty, as we understand it.— Abraham Lincoln. 


No legacy is so rich as HON ESTY.—Shakespere. 

He who freely praises what he means to purchase, and he who enumer- 
ates the faults of what he means to sell, may set up a partnership with 
Honesty !—Lavater. 

What is becoming, is honest, and whatever is honest must always be 
becoming.—Cicero. 

Nothing more completely baffles one who is full of trick and duplicity 
himself, than straight-forward and simple integrity in another.—Colion. 


Truth and honesty show themselves in various ways. They 
characterize the men of just dealing, thu faithful men of 
business, the men who will not deceive you to their own 
advantage. Honesty gives full measure, just weights, true 
samples, full service, and a strict fulfilment of every engage 
ment. 

The truth of the good old maxim, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,’”’ is fully demonstrated every day of our life; and 
uprightness and integrity are found as successful in business 
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as in everything else. As Hugh Miller’s worthy uncie used to 
advise him, ‘‘In all your dealings give your neighbor the cast 
of the bank—goud measure, heaped up, and running over,—and 
you will not lose by it in the end.” ‘Truth is the essence of 
principle, integrity and independence, and every man needs it. 
Absolute veracity is more needed to-day than at any former 
period in our history. 

Remember that honesty rises ‘above fortune and Abas kings; 
by that alone, and not by the splendor of riches or of titles in 
glory acquired, that glory which it will be your happiness and 
pride to transmit unspotted to your posterity. Honesty is 
greatness itself; dishonesty never made a man great, and 
never will. Rather be and continue poor, while others around 
grow rich by fraud and disloyalty, rather be without place or 
power, while others beg their way upward; rather bear the 
pain of disappointed hopes, while others win their way by 
flattery, and forego the gracious pressure of the hand for 
which others cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in the cloak 
of virtue, and seek your bread with an honest hand, and if 
you grow gray in this cause, with unsoiled honor bless God, 
and rejoice. 


‘*The honest man, though e’er so poor, 
Is king of men for all that.” 


GOOD MANNERS. 


Manners are the ornament of action.—Smiles. 

Guard manners, if you would protect the morals.— Davidson. 

‘Sow good services; sweet remembrances will grow from oe 

Mme. De Stae’. 

Good manners is the art of making easy the persons with whom we “re 
wrought in contact.—Anonymous. 

Virtue itself offends when coupled with forbidding manners.—Middleton. 

A good name is the best thing in the world; either to get one a good 
name, or to supply the want of it.— Anonymous. 


An old saying, ‘‘ politeness costs nothing, and accomplishes 
wonders,” isa good one. Of course, politeness without sin-« 
cerity is simply a refined form of hypocrisy, and sincerity with- 
Out politeness is but little betker. A savage, a barbarian can 
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be honest, but is not likely to be very polite. So politeness of 
speech and manners is the distinguishing trait between the 
civilized and the uncivilized. 

A coarseness and roughness of speech, a studied effort to say 
things that grate upon or wound the feelings of a person 
possessing ordinary refinement, is utterly, inexcusably and 
wholly indefensible. 

There are many persons, however, who seem to have the 
idea that because they are honest, sincere and sympathetic, 
after a fashion, they are excusable for being impolite, and 
consequently justified in cultivating boorish manners, and 
indulging in rough speech; but this isa mistake. It pays to 
regard the feelings of others, especially when it costs us noth- 
ing. It does not follow because a man is polite that he is there- 
fore insincere. Politeness and sincerity can go together, and 
the man or woman who possesses both will get along much 
better than the individual who has either without the other. 


BUSINESS MANNERS. 


“41. Be cheerful, and show proper civility to all with whom 
you transact business. 

2. There are many who have failed in business because they 
never learned to respect the feelings or opinions of others, 

3. Kindness of manners is the best capital to invest in a 
business, and will bear a higher rate of interest than any other 
investment. 

4. Be accomplished, polite, refined, civil, affable, well-be- 
haved and well-mannered, and you will never lose by it. 

5. Manners make the business man, and give him the art of 
entertaining and pleasing all with whom he has business 
relations. 

6. If you wish to change a man’s views in reference to some 
business transaction or other negotiations, respect his opinions, 
and he will be respectful and listen to your arguments. 

7. There are a thousand easy, engaging little ways, which | 
we may put on in dealing with others, without running any 
risk of over-doing it. 
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BUSINESS. 


BusIngss, in every age of the world, has been the chief 
pioneer in the march of man’s civilization. Blessings every- 
where follow its advancing footsteps. It travels over no blood- 
stained fields to secure its noble ends, but everywhere brings 
man into friendly and harmonious intercourse. It removes 
local prejudices, breaks down personal antipathies, and binds 
the whole family of man together by strong ties of association 
and of mutual and independent interests. It brings men 
together, and towns and cities are built; it makes man venture 
upon the seas in ships, and traverse continents on iron path- 
ways, and wherever we go, whether abroad or at home, it is 
business that controls the great interests of the world, and 
makes the affairs of men mighty. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 


Cne cannot do successfully what he does not perfectly 
understand. He may have competent employes or trusted 
attorneys to do his business, but they may do his work imper- 
fectly, or seek their own ease or profit at his expense, and he 
not being able to detect their malpractices must suffer the loss, 
or perhaps fail. Or he may attempt to manage everything 
himself, commit fatal errors, as he will be almost sure to do 
and thereby sustain a still greater loss. ‘‘ First understand. 
every detail of your business, and then go ahead.”’ 

_ A wealthy farmer said, when asked how he made his OSE 
“Sir, J understand my business and attend to it.”’? In that reply 
is the sum and substance of all true success. 
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EDUCATION. 


Stay at school another year or two, and don’t be ashamed of 
what ought to be your glory, that you want to learn more. 
Step from the district school to the high school, from the high 
school to the college, if youcan. Get a business education by 
all means,— you will never learn too much. If you desire to 
become a mechanic instead of an engineer or a farmer, an 
education will not unfit you to become either. It will always 
be capital bearing a large income of interest. 


‘*When home and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.”’ 


GET INTO THE RIGHT PLACE. 


How many poor physicians who would have made masterly 
mechanics; how many wretched merchants, who would have 
made noble, athletic farmers; how many petiifogging parch- 
ment-minded lawyers, who might have done the community 
some service as cobblers. No wonder the old philosopher said, 
“God has made in this world two kinds of holes: round holes 
and three-cornered holes, and also two kinds of people: round 
people and three-cornered people, but almost all the round 
people are in the three-cornered holes and the three-cornered 
people in the round holes.’’ He1_e the uneasiness and unhap- 
piness of society and the failure of so many enterprises. Get 
into the right place, stay there and master your situation, 
and success is yours. There never was a business in which all 
failed. ‘There is always room at the top. 


WHAT 70 DO. 


Young men, you are the architects of your own fortunes, 
Rely upon your own strength of body and soul. Take for your 
star, self-reliance. Don’t take too much advice—keep at your 
helm and steer your own ship, and remember that the great 
art of commanding is to take a fair share of the work. Think 
well of yourself. Strike out. Assume your own position. 
Put potatoes in a cart over a rough road, and the small ones 
go to the bottom. Rise above the envious and jealous. Fire 
above the mark you intend to hit. Energy, invincible deter- 
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mination, with a right motive, are the levers that move the 
world. Be in earnest. Be self-reliant. Be generous. Be 
civil. Read the papers. Advertise your business. Make 
money, and do good with it. Love your God and fellowmen. 
Love truth and virtue. Love your country and obey its laws, 
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BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


1. Your first ambition should be the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, pertaining to your business. 

2. Above all things acqui ea good, correct epistolary style, 
for you are judged by the business world according to the 
character, expression, and style of your letters. 

3. During business hours attend to nothing but business, 
but be prompt in responding to all communications, and never 
suffer a letter to remain without an answer. 

4. Never fail to meet a business engagement, however irk- 
some it may be at that moment. 

5. Undertake no business without mature reflection, and con- 
fine your capital closely to the business you have established. 

6. Lead a regular life, avoid display, and choose your associ- 
ates discreetly, and prefer the society of men of your own type. 

7. Avoid litigation as much as possible, study for yourself 
the theo1 pof commercial law, and be your own lawyer. 

8. Never run down a neighbor’s property or goods and praise 
up yourown. It isa mark of low breeding, and will gain you 
nothing. 
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9. Never misrepresent, falsify, or deceive, huve one rule of 
moral life, never swerve from it, whatever may be the acts or 
opinions of other men. 

10. Watch the course of politics in national affairs, read the 
papers, but decline acceptance of political positions if you 
desire to succeed in a certain line of business, Never be an 
mftice-seeker. 

11. Be affable, polite and obliging to everybody. Avoid dis- 
cussions, anger, and pettishness, interfere with no disputes the 
creation of others. 

12. Never form the habit of talking about your neighbors, or 
repeating things that you hear others say. You will avoid 
much unpleasantness, and sometimes serious difficulties. 

13. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you are 
engaged. 

14. Make no investments without a full acquaintance with 
their nature and condition; and select such investments as 

have intrinsic value. 
"15. Never sign a paper for a stranger. Think nothing insig- 
nificant which has a bearing upon your success. 

16. There is more in the use of advantages, than in the meas- 
nre of them. 

17. Of two investments, choose that which will best promote 
your regular business. 

18. Never refuse a choice when you can get it. 

19. Goods well bought are half sold. 

20. Goods in store are better than bad debts. 

21. By prosecuting a useful business energetically, humanity 
is benefited. 

22. Keep accurate accounts, and know the exact condition 
of your affairs. 

23. Be economical: a gain usually requires expense; what 
is saved is clear. 

24. Reality makes no allowance for wishes or bad plans, 

25. Write a good, plain, legible hand. 

26. Never gamble or take chances on the Board of Trade. 

27. Never take any chances on another man’s game. 

28. Never sign a paper without first reading it carefully. 

29. Keep your word as good as a bank. 

30. Remember that an honest man is the noblest work of God, 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, C.B., K. C. M. G. 


WISE MAXIMS. 


The Work of Education.—“The work of education pan 
takes, in a peculiar way, of the spirit of the human mind in 
its efforts for culture. The mind must be as free from ex, 
traneous control as possible, must work under the inspiration 
of its own desires, and while instructors and books are 
necessary helps, the fullest and highest success must spring 
from the power of self-help.” 


Poor Boy.—‘There is no boy, however poor, or however 
humble, orphan though he may be, that if he have a clear 
head, a true heart, a strong arm, may not rise through all 
the grades of society, and become the crown, the glory, the 
pillar of the State.” 


The Student.—“The student should first study what he 
needs most to know; the order of his needs should be the 
order of his work.” 
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To a Young Man.—“To a young man who has in himself 
the magnificent possibilities of life, it is not fitting that he 
should be commanded; he should be acommander. You 
must not continue to be the employed, you must be the em- 
ployer! You must be promoted from the ranks to a com- 
mand. There is something, young man, which you can 
command—go and find it—and command it. Do not, I be- 
seech you, be content to enter upon any business which does 
not require and compel constant intellectual growth.” 


The Privilege of Being a Young Man.—“The privilege 
of being a young man is a great privilege, and the privilege 
of growing up to be an independent man in middle life is a 
greater.” 


Poverty.—‘‘Let not poverty stand as an obstacle in your 
way. Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify, but nine 
times out of ten the best thing that can happen to a young 
man is to be tossed overboard, and be compelled to sink or 
swim for himself. In all my acquaintance I never knew one 
to be drowned who was worth the having.” 


A Pound of Pluck.—“A pound of pluck is worth a ton 
of luck. Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to ruin, 
but never to success.” 


Success in Life.—‘“In order to have any success in life 
or any worthy success, you must resolve to carry into your 
work a fulness of knowledge, not merely a sufficiency, but 
more than a sufficiency....Be fit for more than the thing 
you are doing. If you are not too large for the place, you 
are too small for it.” 


Standing by Their Own Convictions.—“The men who 
succeed best in public life are those who take the risk of 
standing by their own conviction. 


“Victory is worth nothing, except for the fruits that are 
under it, in it, or above it.” 


_ “T would rather be beaten in right than succeed in 
WrOn.r 


A Brave Man.—“If there be one thing upon this earth 
that mankind love and admire better than another, it is 
brave men—it is a man who dares to look the devil in the 
face and tell him he is a devil.” 


BOLO 
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GOOD ADVICE BY GREAT MEN. 


What struggling, and scratching, and shifting, and lying, and 
cheating is practised every day by mammon worshipers in 
their eagerness to make money. What a comparison between 
the successful and the unsuccessful of the millions, who have 
entered upon the active duties of life’s eventful journey. 
‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’’ and he who weds himself to that 
principle, though poor, makes life a success. Anonymous, 

He that departs with his own honesty 


For vulgar praise, doth it too dearly buy. 
Ben Johnson. 


Do you what you undertake thoroughly. 
Be faithful to all accepted trusts. 
A Boston Merchant. 


It is a mistake that capital alone is necessary to success. If 
a man has head and hands suited to his business, it will soon 
procure him capital. John Freedley. 
Time is gold, throw not one minute away, but place each one 
to account. Do unto all men as you would be done by. Never 
give out that which does not first come in. 
From McDonogh’s tomb, New Orleans. 
There is no boy in America, however humble his birth, who, 
in whatever capacity his lot may be cast, if he have a strong 
arm, a clear head, brave heart, and honest purpose, may not, 
by the light of our public schools and the freedom of our laws, 
rise until he stands foremost in the honor and confidence of 
the country. Congressman Payson, Pontiac, Is. 
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Punctuality is the mother of confidence: Be on time. Be 
frank. Say what you mean. Do what you say. So shall your 
friends know and take it for granted, that you mean to do 
~ what is just and right. John Briggs. 


honest, be temperate and never gamble. 
aa : John Jacob Astor, 


Cut short your losses, and let your profits go on. 
: : Ltecardo’s Rules. 


He that has never known adversity, is but half acquainted 
with others, or with himself, for constant success shows us but 
one side of the world. Colton, 

What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy. Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then plough deep 
while the sluggard sleeps, and you shall have corn to sell and 
to keep. Work while it is called to-day, for one to-day is 


— worth two to-morrows. Franklin, 
© Make a bargain at once. Bean off-hand man. Be cautious 
and bold. - Rothchild’s Business Rule. 


Until men have learned industry, economy and self-control, 
they cannot be safely intrusted with wealth. John Griggs. 

When I caution you against becoming a miser, [I do not there- 
fore advise you to become a prodigal or a spendthrift, 


Horace. 
The way to gain a good reputation, is to endeavor to be 
what you desire to appear. Socrates. 
You may depend upon it, that he is a good man, whose inti- 
mate friends are all good. Lavater. 
Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by which 
you may spell ‘‘character.” Lawater. 


The best rules to form a young man are, to talk little, to hear 
much, to reflect alone what has passed in company, to distrust 
one’s own opinions, and value others that deserve it. 

Sir William Temple. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision, and yield 
with graciousness, or oppose with firmness. Colton, 

This above all —to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the day, the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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HOW TO WRITE. 


A Complete Set of Rules for Position and Practice. 


1. Sit in an upright and easy position. It will add to the 
ease and beauty of your writing. Keep both feet on the floor. 

‘9, Hold the pen firmly, but not so tightly as to cramp the 
fingers. 

3. Place the hand on the paper so the top of the holder will 
always point over the right shoulder. This will cause the 
points of the pen to press equally on the paper. 
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4. Keep the wrist from touching the paper or desk, and keep 
the thumb from bending while writing. Avoid the finger 
movement. It is not practical. 

5. Let every downward stroke of the pen be drawn towards 
the center of the body, and the writing will have the correct 
slant. 

6. Never practice careiess.y. Always practice with a freo 
and quick stroke. Let the movement be bold, free, offhand, 
resting the pen so lightly that the arm, hand and fingers can 
move freely together. 

7. In making the shades, press on the pen with a gentle, 
springing movement. It will avoid heavy and irregular 
strokes. 

8. Heavy shading, or shading every downward stroke, never 
adds beauty nor grace to the writing. 

9. ‘The thoughtful student in penmanship, as in other studies, 
will win. Think and write. Practice with perseverance, and 
your success will be certain. 

10. To make the greatest improvement in the shortest time, 
practice upon the letters separately until you can make them 
all correctly. 

11. Flourishes, too heavy shading, too large or too small 
letters, should be carefully avoided. 

12. Practice writing by copying business letters, notes, 
drafts, receipts, etc., and you will improve your knowledge of 
business as well as your penmanship. 


VERTICAL AND OBLIQUE PENMANSHIP. 

Both these systems should be thoroughly mastered by the 
professional penman and teacher who desires to be in a 
position to do the most for those under his instruction. In 
comparing the relative value of these two systems the writer 
considers it a vexed question. The advocates of the vertical 
systems claim them to be the more hygienic, more legible, 
more economical, more rapid and more easy to teach, learn 
and execute than the oblique, while the devotees of the 
slanting style claim many of these advantages for their 
systems. 
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PROF. J. B. KcKAY, 


President Dominion Business College, Toronto, and Supervisor of Writing 
and Commercial Work in the Toronto Public Schools, First Prize 
Winner for Essay on Writing in International Penman- 
ship Competition held in New York. 


Specimens of spencerian, vertical and round hand writing 
will be found on the following pages. The vertical system, 
although quite popular for the past few years, especially in the 
public schools is fast being replaced by the round hand, a style 
much appreciated by business men and bankers, being as legible 
as the vertical and as easily written with the rolling muscular 
movement as spencerian. This particular style (see sample by 
Prof. McKay on page 53) has the advantages of both the vertical 
and spencerian systems and will certainly prove more practical 
than either. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PENMANSHIP. 


Elements and Principles. 


Short-Letter Group. A 


Shaded Group. 
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Third Principle, or *‘ Loop Group.” 


Fourth Principte, or ‘* Base Oval’? Group. 


Fifth Principle, or “Top Oval’ Group. 


CELE 


Sixth Principle, or ‘Stem Oval"? Group. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 
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ORNAMENTAL PEN DRAWING. 
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ORNAMENTAL PEN DRAWING. 
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N. B.—Pen-printing as an exercise adds greatly to the 
improvement in penmanship. 


” The Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. 
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FIVE RULES FOR SPELLING. 


[There is a great variety of rules for spelling, but most of them have so 
many exceptions as to be a hindrance rather than a help. 

The following rules have few or no exceptions, and may therefore aid the 
learner.] 

RuueE I. Verbs of one syllable, ending with a single con- 
sonant, preceded by a single vowel, and verbs of two or more 
syllables, ending in the same manner, and having the accent 
on the last syllable, double the final consonant whenever ap- 
other syllable is added ; as get, get'ting ; 0 mit', o mit'ted. 

Rue II. The plural of nouns ending in y, when y is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, is formed by changing y into 7 and add- 
ing es; as, lil'y, lil'ves Wheny final is preceded by a vowel the 
plural is formed by adding s,; as, val’ley, val'leys. 

Rue III. Nouns ending in o preceded by another vowel 
form their plurals regularly by adding s to the singular; as, 
cam'ée 0, cam’é 08. 

Rue LV. Words formed by prefixing one or more syllables 
to words ending in a double consonant retain both consonants; 
as, be fall’, re buff’. The exceptions are, with al’, an nul’, dis til’, 
in stil', ful fil', un til. 

Rute Y. The word full, used as an affix, always drops one J; 
and its compounds, thus formed, make their plurals Ra nee 
by adding 8 to the singular; as, hand!ful, hand'fuls ; spoon'ful, 
spoon'fuls, 


THE USE OF CAPITALS. 


1. Every entire sentence should begin with a capital. 


2. Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, should 
begin with a capital. 


3. All appellations of the Deity should begin with a capital. 
4. Official and Honorary Titles begin with a capital. 
5. Every line of poetry should begin with a capital. 


6. Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and divi- 
sions are printed in capitals. 


; ‘e The pronoun, I, and the exclamation, O, are always capi- 
als. 


8. The days of the week, and the months of the year, begin 
with capitals. 


9. Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 
10. Names of religious denominations begin with capitals. 


11, In preparing accounts, each item should begin with a 
capital. 


12. Any word of special importance may begin with a capital. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation is a valuable art, easily acquired, yet too fre. 
quently neglected by a vast majority of letter-writers. Business 
men, as a Class, seem to despise points as something beneath 
their notice. Others omit to punctuate through ignorance or 
carelessness. This is a great mistake, and many mistakes are 
made on account of this almost universal neglect to give more 
attention to punctuation. 

IMPORTANCE. 

Punctuation is very closely connected with the construction 
of sentences ; so closely that a clear expression of thought in 
writing is almost an impossibility without it. 

Many illustrations might be given to show the importance of 
punctuation. A young man writing toa friend, says: ‘‘I was 
married last Sunday night for the first time in five years ; the 
church was full.’’ He intended to say: I was married last 
Sunday night; for the first time in five years the church was 
full. 

We give another, where both the spelling and the punctuation 
are defective. A clergyman one Sunday morning received a 
note from a parishioner, which, in the haste, he read as written, 
thus : 

‘Capt. John Smith having gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the church for his safe return.”’ The note should . 
have been written: Capt. John Smith having gone to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the church for his safe return. 

These examples strikingly illustrate the importance of punc- 
tuation. And while they are of asimple and ridiculous char- 
acter in a social sense, in a business letter they might be of 
very grave importance. 

General rule: Punctuate where the sense requires it. 


HOW TO WRITE A POSTAL CARD. 
1. A card should be dated either on the upper right-hand 
corner, or on the lower left-hand corner. 
2. The writer’s full name should be signed to it. 


3. If an answer is required, the writer’s full post-office 
address should be given, unless it is well known by the person 
to whom the card is directed. _ 
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4. Important \aatters should not be entrusted to a postal 
card, as it is open to inspection, and as the law does not pro- 
vide for its return to the writer in case of failure to reach its 
destination. Nor is it allowable to use postal cards for notes 
of invitation, etc., in which society prescribes certain polite 
forms to be observed. 


5. Never write a demand or request for money on a postal 
card. It is disrespectful to the person receiving it. 


How to Improve Your Penmanship in Letter Writing. 


1. Never be satisfied with mere legibility; for neatness, 
elegance and correctiess are equally important. 


2. Remember, carelessness and too much haste not only fail 
to improve your penmanship, but actually ruin what progress 
already attained. 


3. Many persons write letters so hurriedly as to slur over 
the words, half forming and deforming many of the letters, or 
making sort of a wavy line to represent a word; this is not 
only an injury to the writer, but vexatious, unsatisfactory and 
disrespectful to the reader. 

4, Write plainly and neatiy as possible, rapidly if you can, 
slowly if you must. A neat and well worded letter of one 
page once a month, is better than a slovenly scrawl of four 
pages once a week. 


5. When persons contemplate having a photograph taken, 
they often bestow much care upon their personal appearance, 
in order to heighten the effect of the artist in the presentation 
of their physical likeness. These same persons, however, will 
often sit down and write hurriedly an important letter, that 
from undue haste abounds in blots, illegible writing, erasures, 
bad spelling, and the wrong use of capital letters; without 
once thinking they are transmitting to their correspondent a 
kind of mental photograph of themselves, drawn by their own 
hand, and one, too, which better indicates their fitness for 
business or for society than the others. ss 
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D. A. Pfitzinger, 
265 Woodland Ave., 
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How to Write a Business Letter. 


1. In business letters use as few words as possible. 

2. Business letters should be promptly answered. 

3. Never use flourishes in a business letter or a busijaess 
paper. 

4. Never discuss of refer to social matters in a bushaess 
letter. If necessary write two letters. 

5.. Always use black ink. 

6. Give town, county, province and date, for it is frequently 

of great importance. 

7. Read your letter carefully when written, and see that 
you have made no omissions and no mistakes. Also examine 
carefully your envelope when addressed. 

8. Copy important business letters and preserve them. 

9. In writing to others for information, a stamp should 
always be enclosed. 

10. When it becomes necessary to request payment, it should 
be done in the most gentlemanly terms. ‘There is yore loss 
than gain in rash and insulting language. 

11. In writing to a stranger, he is addressed ag ‘‘Sir,’’ or 
‘“‘Dear Sir.’ ‘‘My Dear Sir” implies very friendfy relation. 
A married lady is addressed as ‘‘ Madam,” or ‘‘ Dear Madam,” 
an unmarried lady as ‘‘ Miss,” or ‘‘ Dear Miss,” wsually with 
her last name affixed. ‘Rev. Sir,” for clergymen: ‘‘ Esteemed 
Sir,” for formal friends; Judges and legislative officers should 
be addressed by the title of ‘‘ Honorable.” In writing to a 
firm, company or a number of persons, the address is ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,”’ or “Sirs,” or ‘‘ Dear Sirs.” 
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12. Insending money, the amount should always be men. 
tioned. When sent by draft, check, etc., it may be written in 
figures. 

13. Postscripts are indicative of thoughtlessness, and should 
be avoided, except when absolutely necessary. 

14. Numbers except dates and sums of money should be 
spelled in full, unless exceeding three words in length. 

15. Never use the character ‘‘&,’’ except in the title of AUS, 
as Jones & Smith. 

16. A letter of introduction or recommendation should never 
be sealed, as the bearer, to whom it is given, should know the 
contents. 

17. In reply, acknowledge first the receipt of the letter, 
mentioning its date. 

18. Avoid erasures or blots, even if compelled to rewrite the 
whole letter. 

19. Avoid writing a letter with a lead pencil, and never write 
others than a business letter on a half sheet of paper. 

20. Properly punctuate the letter, and be especially exact in 
placing the proper punctuation marks on the address of the 
envelope. 

21. The repetition of the same words, should be carefully 
guarded against. 

22. Use contractions and abbreviations very sparingly. 

23. Letters of application should be very carefully written in 
the applicant’s own hand writing, modest but self-respectful. 

24. Never address a party in a letter or on an envelope by 
using both Mr. and Esq., only one is admissible. 

25. Never write a letter on foolscap paper. 

26. Gentlemen should always use white paper, ladies may 
use delicately tinted and perfumed paper. 

27. Both paper and envelopes should be of fine quality. 
Envelopes should match the paper. 

28. Letters as well as other compositions should be divided 
into paragraphs, and a blank margin should always be left on 
’ the left-hand side of the page, and not on the right. 

29. Always leave a margin of a half inch or more at the left 
of the page. The margin should correspond to the size of the 
paper. 
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30. Letters or papers prepared for the press should be written 
only ov one side. 

3i Tne closing words of respect, friendship, etc., should be, 
Yours truly, Yours respectfully, Yours very sincerely, Respect- . 
fully yours, Yours ever, Your affectionate brother, Your loving 
daughter, Your obedient servant, etc., etc. <A great variety is 
used. 

32. Do not use big words or high sounding terms. Be simple 
in style, for simplicity is the one thing that cannot be ridi- 
culous. 

33. When testimonials are required, and you desire to pre- 
serve the original, a copy should be enclosed, and marked 
‘“‘copy ’’ at the top of the page. 

34. It is almost useless for a poor writer to apply for a sivnae 
tion in a business house, for merchants do not wish either the 
discredit or the inconvenience of bad w?‘ting. 

35. Fold the letter neatly, and fit to the size of the envelope, 
for acarelessly written and clumsily folded letter denotes either 
ignorance or a want of proper respect to the person addressed. 

36. Business letters often partake of the nature of contracts, 
and mistakes, omissions, or ambiguous language often res. :s 
in serious loss. 

37. A Letter of Congratulation — Is « ietter written to a 
friend who has met with some specis! good fortune or great 
joy. It should be written in a styie suited to the occasion, 
lively, cheerful and free from all envy or prejudice. 

38. A Letter of Condolence— Is a letter written to some 
friend who has suffered some grievous loss or bereavement. 
It should be consoling, comforting and full of sympathy. 

Avoid calling up the harrowing details of the sad event, an¢ 
do not attempt to argue the sniferer out of his (or her) sorros 
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HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. 


THE HeEapine consists of place and date. In a city the 
number and street, city and state should be given. If the city 
is very large, such as Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, etc., 
the state need not be given. 

Anyone writing from a large school, a college, a hotel, or 
any well known institution, generally writes the name of the 
institution with the place and date following. (See Form 5.) 

ARRANGEMENT.—The first line on ruled paper is generally 
about an inch and a half below the top of the page. A letter 
should never begin much higher than that; but if the letter 
should be very short, it may begin still lower, so that the 
spaces above and below the letter would be about equal. 

PUNCTUATION.—Always punctuate the parts of the heading 
as shown in the models. 

THE AppreEss consists of the name, title and residence 
(Post Office) of the persons written to. 

SALUTATION is that term of politeness and respect with 
which we begin a letter; such as Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Friend, ete. 
In writing to a firm Sirs or Gentlemen should be used, Never 
use the abbreviations of ‘‘Gents’’ for Gentlemen or ‘‘ Dr.”’ for 
Dear or ‘‘Sr.’”’ for Sir. 

Always state the most prominent part of your letter first, 
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Models for Beginning hetters. 
Form f. 
Lee Qrt, Play 15, 1907. 
(Yressss. Aall ¢ (Hest 
68 Yan Al, 
Austin, Yrinn. 


Gere % Your fer of 


3d «nal. at Hippy ees ele. 


Yaferrelee, OE Gage Ca., MG 
Gow. 26, 1890. 
Cllawa, He, 
Mey Hear Ger, Ghats send ty celiaen 
onact, ete. 


FORM 3. 


229 Yladison Bl, Chicage, 


efit. 12, 1898 
Yas. (Ylaggee CLP S 
Qeat (Yladan.. 
Heerfit thanks for 
Ue DS bop: you are Baie: We, ete, 
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FORM 4. 


Coder ad, uae, 
(Yfonday, Sepcl. 2b, 1890 
Ytiss Yelle Gey nolels 
oe 


Coane, 
(We ZS DIE: edge’ tec ten 
frteasute oe éectt jet, es 


Form 5. (Sociat Form.) 


Coe (Hastevrs Cv, e, 
Kee efretvel de, MG; 20d, 
| Sopot 20, 1890. 
Heat hicand- 
Gore welotitie tte. atiiued 
lendary, ele. 


OTHER FORMS OF INTRODUCTION. 


Rev. F. A. Meyers, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
My Dear Sir: 


To the Editor of the Tribune, 


Cw 
SUP o— 


Ta the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Madison, Ws. 
Dear Sirs 


fF. Bickle, Esq., 
Fairmount. Minn, 
Respected Friend: 


Nors.—The address is sometimes written at the close of a lettaz. 
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HOW TO CLOSE A LETTER. 


1. Never write a letter without signing it, and write your 
name in full if the letter contains important matter. 


2. Write your name plainly. 


Bad signatures often cause 


great inconvenience, and many times result in very serious 


mistakes. 


3. If a lady is writing to a stranger, she should sign her 
name with her proper title, Miss or Mrs. 

4, Thecomplimentary close is written on the next line below 
the closing sentence, and the signature is written on the next 
line below the complimentary close. 


MODELS FOR CLOSING. 


COMMON FORMS. 


Yours truly, 
M. M. Matter. 


Yours very truly, 


Miss Kate Rourke. 


1 remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
F.C. Zehnder. 


Sincerely yours, : 
Mrs. A. S, Barnard, 


FORMS WITH ADDRESS. 
Please address, 
B. F. Simon, 
West Salem, Ohio. 


lam, 
Yours truly, 
B. M. Worthington. 


To C. M. Smith. 
Berlin, Ont. 


We remain, dear Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
C. W. Field, 


Please direct to 
NV. W. B. College, 
Naperville, Ila, 
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HOW TO ADDRESS AN ENVELOPE. 


Mesass. (Weck “e Aichols, 
Ofa. A Ce Montoe ttreel, 
OMawa, 


Os ats | 


1. In writing the superscription, commence the name a little 
to the left of the center of the envelope. ‘The town on the line 
beneath, and should extend a little to the right of the name. 
The State next below, should stand by itself, still further to 
the right. ‘The county may be on the same line with the State, 
towards the left side of the envelope. 

2. The county may be omitted where the town is a large 
metropolis. 

3. Great care should be exercised in addressing letters. Give 
the full name and title of the person addressed. From the 
neglect of this precaution, thousands of letters are sent every 
month to the dead-letter office. 


FORMS OF SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


Henry Lee, bf, Ms IER, DLE 
Woodbury, N.Y. Philadelphia, 
Gloucester Co. 104 Chestnut St. Pa. 


Peter Thompson, Esq., 
Pres. of the Board of Education, 
Naperville, Ills. 


nan gatig Porm 
vevecili U 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SSD 


HOW TO WRITE A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


Fonanto, Ont, May 15, 1907, 

ee Ieee) batiewicce oa, you ney 
frend PEN Se of this esl. SE PEA 
taying 2 fer hays tr yout jbhace, bY a 
ee ies eee reds, eee aS Laka She teberty of 
tecamzsesd inte Atos La yout PPE ee OE 
Me is 2 gertetsnan of excellent coguttements, 
I fe SOE EP tesponsitle POS Diemer 
of Aes. exgagemense, ny atlention ot favot 
tat you BP PBI IPI I ES cossideted a foots 
torel favor, peer atte de tcppoy te teogps 


tacedée. 
fery dezicet ely. tem tee, 


pF hs, fy 
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Recommendation to a Young Man. 


OM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Tone is to certify that the bearer, Mr. 8. G. Auer, has long been known 
to me, and that he is a young man of good family, steady habits, and 
honest and conscientious in the performance of every duty, ‘ 
He sustains an excellent reputation among his associates and neighbors. 
He is highly respected by all, and is possessed of a good education. We 
take pleasure in recommending him to any who may desire the services of 


an active, competent, and trustworthy young man. J. A. WEIS. 


A Tenant’s Complaint. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Toronto, March 12, 1893. 
City. ei 

Dear Sir:—Some time ago I called your attention to the condition of the 
house, for which we are paying a liberal rent. Ihedrainage is in a bad con- 
dition, one of the chimneys is very defective, a large portion of the plaster- 
ing from the ceiling in the north room has fallen down, and we are suffer- 
ing continual annoyance owing to the bad condition of the house and 
premises. I trust it will not be necessary to notify you again that these 
things demand immediate attention. They must be remedied, or we shah 
be compelled to look elsewhere for another house. 


Y trul 
ours very truly, ANNA HOLVERSON. 


A Parent’s Excuse to a Teacher. 
MR. §. T. SMITH, 


Will you please excuse my daughter Grace for non-attendance at school 
yesterday? She was detained on account of sickness. 


Very respectfully, 
MRS. F. J. DAVIS. 
A Resignation. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE JOLIET LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Gentlemen;—I herewith tender my resignation as secretary of your 
association, for reasons not altogether unknown to you. Same to take 
effect on the 15th day of April next. 
Respectfully yours, 


March 10, 1891. J. L. STROHM., 
Apologizing for Fallure to Pay Money Promptly. 
Rev. WM. BARRY, Kingston, Jan. 14th, 1893. 


Toronto, Ont. 

Dear Sir:—I must really beg of you to defer the settlement of your 
account till after the middle of next month, when I shall be in a condition 
to meet yourdemand. Regretting that circumstances prevent my being 
more prompt in attending to your wishes, 

T remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
A. M. WINTERS. .- 
Requesting Payment. 


Messrs. DOUGLAS & HEARTH, Naperville, Ils., Oct. 31, 1891. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs:—We are obliged again to ask you for the balance of your 
account, now four months past due. We are much inconvenienced by 
our delay, and have waited longer than we think ought to be expected. 
he account must be speedily settled, and, if we do not hear from you by 
the 15th inst., will draw on you, at five days’ sight. If the draft is not 
protected at maturity, we shall be compelled to adopt some other mode of 
ge tlement. Yours truly, 
! i ANDREW JAY. 
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From a Boy applying for a Clerkship. 


Nov. 18, 1891. 
Messrs. A. S. KRIEBEL, 187 Madison Street. 
118 Madison Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—I notice in this morning’s ‘* Clarion’® your advertisement of a 
boy wanted in a grain commission house; for which position I take the 
first opportunity to apply. Iam forrteen years old, have been at school the 
most of the time, winters, for the past seven years, and understand book- 
keeping and conducting correspondence pretty well, having assisted my 
father much of the time while he was in the coal trade, which was about 
three years. 

Iam pettectly willing and ready to take my coat off and go right to work 
at handling grain or anything else in your line. 

I refer you to Mr. George Beldon, Coal Dealer, at 65 State Street, Chicago, 
who has always known me. 

I wiil board at home, and will try to earn for you Five Dollars a week. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Sending a Subscription toa Newspaper. 


Warren, Warren Co., May 4, 1891. 
To the Publishers of ‘‘ COLLEGE CHRONICLE,” 
Naperville, Ils. 

Gentlemen :— You will find enclosed money order for One Dollar ($1.00), 
for which you wil] please send to my address a copy of ‘The College 
Chronicle’’ for one year, beginning with the first number of the present 
volume. Yours respectfully, 

F. D. VINCENT. 


Advising Receipt of Invoice. 


Hamilton, Ont., May 21, 1893. 
Mr. JAMES L. KING, 
Boston. 

Dear Sir:— Your favor of March 29th, with Invoice, was received in due 
time. The goods are all that we desired; and for your promptness and 
care in filling our order, accept our thanks. 

Enclosed find in payment Walker & Bros., Draft on First National Bank 
of Boston, at sight, for $1950.25. Please acknowledge receipt per return 
mail, and oblige Yours respectfully, 

J. L. JONES & CO. 


Sending Draft. 


Naperville, March 11, 1891. 
Messrs. S. A. MAXWELL & CO., 
134-186 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen :— Inclosed please find draft on Willard Scott & Co., Banken, 
No. 12945, for $89.77, in payment of Bill for Stationery, dated March 5, 1891. 
Please acknowledge receipt, and oblige, 


Yours respectfully, ‘J, LERCH. 
Sending Recelpt. 
Naperville, Dec. 1, 1891, 


Mr. ISRAEL GROSS, 
Marion, Marion Co., Kans. 
Dear Sir:— Your favor of Nov. 29, 1891, just received. Inclosed please. 
find receipt. With thanks for your prompt remittance, 
I am very respectfully yours. 
JT, LERCH, 
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Enclosing Note for Discount. 


Annapolis, Jan. 14 
CHAS. W. WARD, Esq., Cashier. 

Dear Sir:— We offer for discount, enclosed, L. Brown’s note, Dec. 20th 
at ninety days, for $4,250.75. By discounting the same you will greatly 
oblige. Yours respectfully, 

C. E. SELBY & CO. 


Ordering Books. 


Windsor, Ont., Oct. 9, 1892. 
Messrs. DOMBY & SON, 
45 State Street, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen:— Please send me, by American Express, as soon as con: 
venient, the following books: 
Clark’s Commercial Law, a ashe he ae $1.00 
Longfellow’s Poems, = . e ° e 2.00 
Westlake’s Practice Words, . e ° e e« .60 
White’s Arithmetic, - - ° e . = 580% 
When forwarded piease notify a by letter tne pies aaah that I am entitled 
the above books. ery respectiu ours, 
eos pin 7 YADOLPH MEYER. 


Requesting Settlement of Account. 


Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 10, 
EUGENE BURNS, Esq., ; 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Sir:—I enclose your account. I shall feel obliged by your settlement at 
an early date, as I have several heavy payments to make. Trusting that 
you will excuse my troubling you, I am, respectfully, 

WILLIAM GREEN. 


Order for a Book. 


Messrs. J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Trenton, N. 8.. Nov. 6, 


Toronto, Ont. 
Gentlemen :— Enclosed find Two Dollars ($2.00), for which please send 
me two copies of ‘‘ The Business Guide,’’ and oblige, 
Yours truly, J.G. WOLF 


Acknowledging Remittance. 


} New York, Oct. 12, 
Received from Messrs. W. D. Wolf & Co., Five Hundred and Fifty 3} 
Dollars on account. 


50. ro H. D. SCHMUTZ & CO. 
Asking a Loan. 


; Reading, May 28, 

Dear Sir :—TI write to ask you a rather disagreeablefavor. A disappoint 
ment in the receipt of some money due has exposed me to a temporary 
embarrassment. Would you under these annoying circumstances accom- 
modate me with a loan of Twenty Dollars until pay-day, when I shall be 
able to return it without fail. 

It vexes me much to ask a friend such a thing, but you will, I hope, 
exeuse it on the part of Yours, most truly 

F, D, VINCENT. 


To Mr. William Williamson, 
London, Ont. 
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Letter cf Congratulation. 


Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 27, 
My Dear Friend James: 
Allow me to congratulate you on your 
marriage, of which I have just heard. With all my heart I 
wish you a long, happy and prosperous life with your helpmeet. 
May you share with each other many joys and few sorrows. 
As ever your friend, 
To J. E. Stafford, EMIL VON BERGEN. 
Toronto, Ont, 


Letter of Condolence. 


Reese, Jan. 7 
Dear Friend Clayton: 
With feelings of deepest sorrow I have 

Jearned of your recent heavy loss. You have my sincere 
sympathy in this your affliction. With hope that you may 
speedily retrieve your loss, I am, as ever, 

Your friend, 
ToS. H. Wolf, R. R. BARNARD. 

Naperville, Ill. 


Letter of Credit. 


Feb. 4, 
Messrs. Steiner & Leffler, 
New York. 
Dear Sirs:—Please allow Mr. 
J. A. West a credit for such goods as he may select to an 
amount not exceeding Eight Hundred Dollars (800.00) for four 
months. I will become responsible for the payment of the 
same should Mr. West fail to meet the obligation promptly. 
Please inform me of the amount for which you give credit, 
and in default of payment notify me promptly. 
Very truly yours, 
I. J. HOUPTFUEHRER. 


Mr. West’s signature, ) 
( J. A. WEST. 


Norr.—Letters of credit are of great benefit to persons traveling in 
foreign lands. It enables them to draw money from banks and brokers, 
and thereby avoid the risk of carrying large amounts of money about thei= 
person, and the annoyance of making frequent exchanges, 
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COMMON FORM OF BANK CHECK. 


OL 


HOW TO FILL OUT CHECKS, NOTES, ETv. 
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HOW TO APPLY FOR A SITUATION. 


1. Fit yourself by securing a fair knowledge of Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, Canadian and United States History, 
Book-keeping, and master Penmanship sufficiently so as to 
write neatly and rapidly. Obtain a good commercial education 
in some reliable institution if you possibly can. 

2. Secure a few letters of recommendation from your friends 
and prominent business men if possible. 

3. Make up your mind what business you desire to follow 
and get a list of the best houses in this line, and then make 
preparation to apply. 

4, Then put on your best clothes, see that they are neatly 
brushed, that your linen is faultless,-your boots blacked, your 
hands and face clean, and your finger-nails properly trimmed. 

5. Go to the best houses first. Walk directly to the 
office and ask for the proprietor. If he is not in or, is busy 
and cannot see you, say that you may call again and politely 
leave. Make a note of your calland then go to the next place 
on your list. 
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6. If you succeed in seeing the proprietor and are permitted 
to state your case, come to the point at once. Say that you 
are from Cobourg (or whatever town you are from), and that 
you have been in the city for so many days, or weeks, as the 
case may be, trying to learn some things that may enable you 
to be helpful in a business house, and that you desire to try, 
wages no object; you are willing to demonstrate your fitness 
at whatever work they may have, no matter what it is. 

7. If you are fortunate enough to gain the proprietor’s cor- 
fidence, so that he is willing to try you, be glad and ask him to 
give you any work he may have. If he has no work he will 
say so, and you bid him good-day and politely retire. 

8. Before you go tothe next place stop for a moment and con- 
sider first, that you made no failure in not securing a position, 
for the reason that it did not exist, and study carefully and 
see if you have not made any mistakes in your method of 
application. 

9. Enter the next house with as much courage and confidence 
as you would if you were sure of a favorable reply. Adopt 
the same course as before, and if unsuccessful, remember that 
you and God hold the secret, and keep on in the same way. Ii 
in a large city, visit forty or fifty houses each day. Pluck and 
perseverance will win you a position, for many of our most 
prominent business men of to-day began by working long 
and hard in securing their first situation in the same way. 

10. Remember that most of the prominent business men oy 
to-day worked their own way up from the bottom, and they 
will have considerable svmpathy for a young man who is start- 
ing out in life with nothing but an honest heart and willing 
hands. 


HOW TO MAKE CHANGE QUICKLY. 


1. Consider the amount of the purchase as money already 
counted out ; for example, if the purchase amounts to 46 cents, 
and you are handed a $2.00 bill in payment, count out 4 cents 
to make it 50 cents, then count out the other $1.50. 

2. Should the purchase amount to $2.54, and you are handed 
$10.00, count out 46 cents to make it $3.00, then count out even 
dollars to make the $10.00, and your change is correct. 

3. Always count your change acter rece’ving, and see that 
it is correct. 
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If the parties are very intimate friends, the formal and 
ceremonious style may be dropped, and that of a familiar 
letter adopted, as in the following :— 


Saturday Moning, May LO. 
Jeae Ce : 
a. oe ee 


My deat Gee 


Leg of tam as before, at hats pat four, ane 


Gouse tuby 


LOtA Gur, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A LADIES’ LETTER WRITER. 


New and Practical Rules for Ladies’ Correspondence. 

1. Letter writing is a department of literature in which 
laaxes have borne the palm. 

2. Young ladies should remember that a good letter, well 
written, well spelled, and well arranged, is always admired. 
no matter who the writer may be. Ability to write an intelli- 
gent letter is absolutely necessary to even a fair culture. 
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3. A poorly writtes epistle is always criticised and is never 
satisfactory, 20 matter what the contents niay be. 

4. Young ladies lose many opportunities to improve their 
spelling and grammar by neglecting the art of careful and 
prudent letter writing. Aspicy, bright letter brings sunshine 
to both the writer and the reader. 

5. Never mail a letter if you are in anywise ashamed of it on 
reading it over. Tear it up and try again. A thoroughly 
good letter always makes the reader wish there was more of 
it. The polished style cannot be acquired without toilsome 
attention previously given to the details. First be correct in 
spelling, punctuation, capitals, paragraphs, and grammar; it 
is safe to say that there are none who cannot do this. Then — 
add to this ability, the thinking and the feeling power, and = 
you will not only be able to write letters, but will begin to de- — 
light in literature. | 


6. Never flatter ; be especially chary of compliments when — 
writing to gentlemen; in all your converse let the title of 3 
sycophant be won by the man, Alwayssay what you desire 
to say in a clear straight-forward way. Seer 


% Write as you would talk. If you feel puzzled when you 
sit down to write as to what to say or how to say it, itis x 
simply an indication that you need practice in writing. Select 
a few friends with whom you are on familiar terms; open up ae 
a correspondence with them, and after a few months of study — : 
and practice, you will find jetter writing a pleasure instead of — 
a task. 3 . 

8. A well written letter has opened the way for usefulness _ 
to many a one, has led to many a happy, constant friendship. 
and has proved a life-long help. . 


§. Letter Writers are of little benefit unless it be to give a 
general idea of form, such as opening and closing, etc. People 
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must write letters out of their own heads, and it is impossible 
to secure them manufactured or ready made. A good letter 
must have head and heart in it. A copy cannot have the 
heart element; it is purely frigid. Besides, none but the 
illiterate would think for a moment of copying. Resolve, 
then, to be accomplished in writing. The practice of writing 
sentences on bits of paper, expressing your thoughts in differ- 
ent language, is an excellent exercise in the cultivation of this 
talent. 

10. Thinking over the different subjects of which you desire 
to speak in your letter and arranging them in natural order is 
good practice. After selecting as many subjects as you desire 
fo mention in your letter, write them carefully in a series of 
paragraphs in proper sequence, and you will find that your 


fe letter will be complete and interesting. Think your heart full 


and send it out through your pen. 
11. When you desire to begin a letter to your friend, just 


. consider what you would say if he or she were present, and 


the moment you have abstracted yourself the first words of 
greeting will pass through your mind, and then the inquiries 
will naturally follow. If you will cultivate the habit of trac- 
ing your thoughts when you begin you will soon have a 
‘natural, easy, and pleasant epistle for your correspondent to 
read. . 

12. A fitting caution is: Remember that it is possible for 
_ anything and everything wrivten to find its way into prin’. 
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Asking for a Letter of Recommendation. 


eet ee 5 stating Spi et asd een 
ae dttcecess£ DP eivetiatged Be aitttes eri 5, 
: ast az zet t22 the: Gee: t22 Be ee ee 


ts Ltectatr. Ue oA 22 ee if eet foveratile 
cet LT. ane tedmiasze Za eaprect, ti 075° Zi of geet 


eee Za se 122 precerttng Zz Poe aclicdteas 


05 Be OM 


Miping that Mt. Meghs wil favor me 
eer Zz reply at daase at castueszeszZ, asf LEes2ereee 


wi Larry haghe, Geg. 
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A Letter of Condolence on a Child’s Death. 


Ayton, Ont., Fune 10, 1892. 

My Dear Friend:—Tf anything could have caused me 
especial pain, tt was the news of your sad bereavement. How 
L remember your dear child! Lovely, lively, intelligent, and 
affectionate, ever displaying a thoughtfulness beyond her 
years, and to lose such a promising child truly brings a deep 
and heavy shadow , but remember that light sometime will 
break through, and there will bea glad and happy reunion 
in the great beyond. 

It has, indeed, been a heavy blow, and I scarcely know 
how to talk of consolation under so bitter an affiitction. But 
think of One who careth for us all and who loves little 
children. He has prepared a bright and beautiful home 
beyond the grave, and the spirit of the dear child will only 
watt a brief period when in sweetness and in love she will 
mee’ her nother and father to depart no more. 

I can say no more; human consolation ts weak. May 
God bless you in your hour of sorrow, ts the wish of 


Your loving friend, 


MM. Carrie Ket’ er. 
To Mrs. Henry Craver. 


Requests the Address of a Paper Changed. 


Fersey City, N. F:, Fune 23, 189L-. 
“ Ladies’ Home Fournal,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen :—Please change the 
address of the ‘Ladies’ Home Fournal,” from Mrs. Gertrude 
G. Goodrich, Naperville, Ills., to Mrs. Gertrude G. Good- 
rich, 45 Merrimac St., Tacoma, Washington, and oblige, 


Yours very respectfully, 
Mys. Gertrude G. Goodrich 
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A Letter to a Lady Friend. 
Ottawa, Fune 23, 1892. 


Miss Nellie Reynolds, 
Scotland, Conn. 

Dear Friend :—It no doubt will be a 
great surprise to you to receive a letter from a distant friend 
who has been silent so long. Iwill venture to try to expert- 
ment, hoping you will recover from the shock in season to 
make an early reply. 

How has the world prospered you all these long years 
since we last met? I hope you are in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of good health and find many interesting and 
profitable enterprises to engage your time and attention, 

Where and how are atl the good people who used to be 
our neighbors? Scattered, no doubt, some to distant States, 
and some to the silent abodes of the village burial ground. 
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And thus, Nellie, does time make its mark, and it writes 
upon all living the sad, sad words, Passing away. 

But I satd I would be brief. Please write to me, and 
tell me all the items of interest. With many kind thoughts, 


L remain, as ever, 
Truly your friend, 
. F. O. Everett, 


Dr. Franklin to His Wife. 


° “* Faston, Nov. 13, 1750. 
“ My Dear Child : 

“T wrote youa few days since, by a speciad 
messenger and inclosed letters for all our wives and sweet- 
hearts, expecting to hear from you by his return, and to have 
the northern newspapers and English letters per the packet ; 
but he is just now returned without a scrap for poor us, so 
fhada good mind not to write to you by this opportunity, 
but I never can be itll-natured enough, even when there ts 
the most occasion. The messenger says he left the letters at 
your house, and saw you afterwards at Mr. Duche's and 
told you when he would go, and that he lodged at Honey's, 
next door to you, and yet you did not write, so let Goody 
Smith give me more judgement, and say what should be done 
to you. L think I won't tell you that we are all well, now 
that we expect to return about the middle of the week, nor 
willl send you a word of news—that’s poz. 


“* My duty to mother, love to children, and to Miss Betsy 
and Gracy, eétc., etc. 
Lam your loving husband, 
B. Franklin. 


“P.S. I have scratched out the loving words, being 
written in haste by mistake, when I forgot 1 was angry.” 


Burn’s Idea of a Good Wife. 
( ROBERT BURNS TO MRS, DUNLOP.) 


The most placid good nature and sweetness of dispost- 
tion, a warm heart gratefully devoted with all its powers 
to love me, vigorous health, and sprightly cheerfulness, set 
off to the best advantage by amore than commonly handsome 
figure; these, I think, in a woman, may make a good wift, 
though she should never have read a page but the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, nor have danced ina 
brighter assembly than @ penny Pay wedding. 
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HOW TO WRITE NOTES OF INVITATION: 

Notes of invitation differ from ordinary letters in the follow: 
ing ways: 1. More formal; 2. Wholly or partly written in 
the third person; 3. Date is generally written at the bottom; 
4. They are without signature. 

2. Materials—The paper and envelopes used should be of the 
finest quality. 

3. A dinner invitation should be answered immediately, 
others (if answered at all) not later than the third day. 

4. Regrets—It is more friendly and courteous to state a reason 
for non-attendance, than to decline without any assigned cause. 


After having accepted an invitation, never absent yourself 
without the strongest reasons. 


BIRTH-DAY CELEBRATION. 


Mr.and Mrs. H. A. Matthews request the honor of FAs 
Austin’s company to celebrate thetr son's majority,on Wednes- 
day evening, Fune tenth, 1892. 


1402 Arch St. Resa 
TO MEET VISITING FRIENDS. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. George request the pleasure of W. N. 
Tarnutzer's company, on Friday evening, November roth, 
from eight to eleven o'clock, to meet W,. A. Womer. 


Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


EXCURSION. Mr. Taylor solicits the honor of | 


Mr. Smath would be pleased to || tending Miss Adams to the 
have your coinpany on Thursday, || opera on Thursday evening next. 
Sept. 15th, to visit the park. 

Carrrages wili be in waiting at 
the Continental Hotel at 4 0’ clock 

M, 


° 


Tuesday, Nov. 3 


The bearer will wait for the 
Continental Hotel. R.S.V. P. || erswer. 


»R.&. V. P. French, ‘‘Answer if you please.” 
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Hnvitation to Spend the Evening. 

Wes. MW. oe seguests the fleasiee 
of Yo. and (Yous. Horvatd CAs 
company, on Giuriday even2cn2g, Match 
8000, al seven o clock 

Safreroetie, SAY 


Zicceptance. 

He. and Mrs. Hovoard (Vi; Gon heave 
much fileasite tn acerfpling Hr. Geld 4 
ees Coheilalion ft Ghussday eueneng, 
Yrareh 30th. 

Yill Avene, 
GVhutsday, Ylareh tlhe. 


Regret, 


Wes. and Wr. (Wage segtel The 
CUwtng Zo frrevtoud engagements, Chey ate 
eee Of accept (Yrs Pete evi yes 
tatecon ft Ghursday cuentng, the 80th 
tndlant. 

Yuill ee Eee 
Chuesday, Ylareh 19th. 
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mo We LO WRIEDE 
BUSINESS AND VISITING CARDS. 


UsEs.—1. To serve as credentials, or certificates of authority 
when an indorsement or an introduction is written upon it. 


2.—To make known one’s name to a stranger. 
3.--To announce a visitor’s name when making a call. 


4.—Business cards are used by business men to show their 
kind and place of business. 


T1ITLES.—Social titles are Mr., Mrs. and Miss. A man and his wife somes 
times use a joint card, written Mr.and Mrs. A. 8S. Barnard. <A married 
woman living with her husband generally uses her husband’s name instead 
of her own, as Mrs. Rev. J. C. Myers. Mother and daughter when visiting 
together often use the same card (the daughter’s name is placed below her 
mother’s name). When two or more daughters are in society, the card of 
the eldest is written Miss Barnard, those of the others Miss Libbie Barnard, 
Miss Rose Barnard, etc. Clergymen, physicians and dentists use their 
professional titles instead of Mr. 


Business Cards should contain in as few words as possible 
the leading features of the. business which you destre to 
advertise. 


ae HO) es Ce pf ae £P 
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“In the midst of life there is death.” 


HOW TO WRITE RESOLUTIONS 
On the Death of Members of Societies or Prominent Citizens. 


1. Resolutions of societies, clubs, or any organization on the death of a 
member should always be deiiberate, concise and consistent. 

2. Great care should be taken that they are not too brief nor too long, 
and be careful to avoid excessive exaggerations. 

3. Resolutions in form are always prefaced with a preamble which 
should specify the occasion of what shall follow. The preamble should 
begin with ‘‘ whereas,’’ and each resolution should begin with ‘‘ resolved ”’ 
or ‘‘ be it resolved.” 

4. When resolutions have been framed by a committee, all their signa- 
tures should be annexed to the resolutions. 


FORM OF RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS, The great and supreme Ruler of the universe has in his 
infinite wisdom removed from among us, one of our worthy and esteemed 
fellow-laborers Henry A. Harlow; and whereas, the long and intimate 
relation held with him in the faithful discharge of his duties in this society 
makes it eminently befitting that we record our appreciation of him; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the wisdom and ability which he has exercised in the aid 
of our organization by service, contributions, and counsel, will be held in 
grateful remembrance ; 

Resolved, That the sudden removal of such a life from among our midst 
leaves a vacancy and a shadow that will be deeply realized by all the 
members and friends of this organization, and will prove a serious loss to 
the community and the public. 

Resolved, That with deep sympathy with the bereaved relatives of the 
deceased we express our hope that even so great a loss to us all may be 
overruled for good by Him who doeth all things well ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upcn the records of 
this organization, a copy printed in the loci] paper and a copy forwarded 
io the bereaved family. 


on = 
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SAFE PRINCIPLES TO PRACTICE. 


1. Buying Past Due Notes.—Don’t make a practice of 
buying past due notes, especially those not secured by mort- 
gage. There are exceptions, however, where it is right and 
proper.. But the shrewd business man seldom touches a 
past due note. 


z. Selling Notes without Recourse.—If you sell a note 
drawn payable to your order, it will be necessary for you to 
write your name upon the back, in order that it may be 
legally transferred. With the name thus upon the back, 
you must consider yourself responsible for the payment of 
the note, in case the maker fails to pay. But if you sellthe 
note with the distinct understanding that you are to be re- 
lieved of further responsibility, then you should write on 
the back, over your signature, these words: ‘Without 
recourse.” 


3. Keeping Cancelled Notes.—If parties are holding 
notes against you that are secured by mortgage, it would be 
well to cancel them, or mark them paid as soon as they are 
taken up, but not to destroy them. Keep every note until 
the last one has been paid and the mortgage discharged. 
This is quite important. 

4. Inquiring for Notes at Bank.—When calling at a 
bank for your note, always mention the exact day on which 
it falls due ; if the paper belongs to another party, and is 
held by the bank for collection, then mention also the name 
of the person to whom it was originally given ; if you have 
received a written notice concerning the note, take this no- 
tice with you, for it will tell the whole story. Banks keep 
their own notes in one place, and those of their customers 
in another; they also keep each date by itself and can, 
therefore, find notes more readily, if owner’s names and date 
of maturity are given. 4 


5. Getting Consent of Surety.—If youholda note against 
a certain party and it is signed by someone else as surety, 
be very careful when that note becomes due not to consent 
to an extension of time, unless the person who has signed it 
as surety gives his consent in writing. In Canada it is neces- 
sary to protest a note within twenty-four hours from the time 
it becomes payable, and to notify the endorsers in writing in 
order to hold them responsible. The protest should be made 
by a Notary Public. 
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€. Caution as to Indorsements.—When making a pay- 
ment of interest or principal upon your note, see that it is 
properly indorsed yourself, and examine the note and see 
that itis your note. It is not unusual that an indorsement 
is made upon the wrong paper. 


7. Receipts for Payment of Interest or Principal on 
Notes.—The practice of taking interest or part payment of 
principal without having them indorsed upon notes is a 
very poor one, although it often happens that itis necessary. 
Honest men sometimes receive money in that way but neg- 
lect to make indorsement, and should the note pass in the 
hands of an innocent person who knows nothing about these 
payments, he can insist upon the payment of the face of 
note and interest. All payments of principal and interest 
must appear as indorsements upon the back of the note. 


8. Payment of Notes at a Distance.—In the payment of 
notes where parties live at a distance, request them to send 
it to the nearest bank forcollection. Then youcan gothere 
and make payment and receive the note. This is the only 
safe and business-like way to pay a note where party hold- 
ing it lives at a distance. 
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HOW TO WRITE, COLLECT, AND TRANSFER NOTES. 


1. Notes are very common, and of great utility in business. 
At the present time a large proportion of all the business is 
transacted on credit, that is, a tradesman instead of paying 
for his stock when he buys it, promises to pay at some future 
time; that promise, whether oral or written, is itself property, 
and may be transferred from one to another. Hence notes 
which are a written and unconditional admission and evidence 
of a debt, facilitate the use of credit, which is and has been a 
great factor in the extension of commerce and trade. 

2. A note isa simple written promise to pay a certain sum 
at a certain time, or on demand, or at sight to a person therein 
named. 

The person who promises is called the maker, and the one to 
whom he promises is called the payee; the person who endorses 
it is called the endorser, and he to whom the endorser transfers 
it is called the endorsee. The person who has possession of it 
is called the holder. 

3. Notes are made payable to bearer or to order. 

4. A note not payable on demand is not due until three days 
after the specified day of payment. 

5. Paper payable to bearer is transferred by delivery, pay- 
abies to order by indorsement. 

6. A note made by an intoxicated person, or mines, is voide 
abie. 
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7. A negotiable note must contain five things: (1) that the 
date of payment be certain to come; (2) that it have one of the 
two words order or bearer, (3) that the amount be specified and 
zertain; (4) that it be payable-in money only; (5) that it be an 
unconditional promise. 

8. A signature written with a lead pencil, a mark, or initials, 
is valid. 

9. If no time is specified, the note is payable on demand. 

10. All the parties who have written their names on a note 
are liable for the amount due; but only one satisfaction can be 
recovered. 

11. An indorser can avoid liability by writing ‘‘ without 
recourse’’ on the back of the note with his signature. 

12. A promissory note does not bear interest until after 
maturity, unless so specified. Interest can be charged from 
date only where it is so expressed, otherwise interest can be 
charged from date of payment only. 

13. Only the legal rate of interest, six per cent., can be 
charged, unless a greater rate be specially mentioned on the 
face of the note. 

14. A demand note is payable on presentation without days 
of grace, and will bear legal interest after a demand has been 
made. 

15. A person who indorses a demand note 1s liable only for 
a limited time. 

16. To make the indorser of a note responsible, the note 
must be presented and payment demanded of the maker on 
the very day when it becomes due. If payment is refused, the 
note must be protested and notice must be given immediately 
to the indorser or indorsers, 

17. A note given by one who cannot write should be wit: 
nessed. 

18. A note lost or destroyed by fire can be collected by sufii- 
cient proof, but the payee must be indemnified. 

19. Fraudulently making or altering a written instrument is 
forgery. 

20. A forged instrument is not commercial paper, and one 
whose name is forged cannot ye made responsible. 

91. A note obtained through fraud, in the hands of an inno- 
cent party who has acquired it in good faith and for vaiue 
may be collected. 
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22. Notes may be transferable afi ¢ they are due, but only 
subject to all defects. 

23. Always write the name of the piace of payment. It is 
just as important as the date. 

24. A note may be written in any language, and any form of 
words. 

25. Negotiable paper, payable to bearer, or indorsed in blank, 
which has been stolen or lost, cannot be collected by the thief 
or finder, but a holder who receives it in good faith before 
maturity for value, can hold it against the owner’s claims. 

26. Money paid under mistake mnst be refunded. 

27. Demand for payment of a note must be made upon the 
last day of grace; if that day is a Sabbath or a holiday, demand 
must be made on the day following: 

28. One who receives a note knowing it to uave defects, gets 
no better right to collect it, than the one from whom he 
received it had, 

29. If a person at the time of taking a note, has notice that 
it is void through fraud, or upon any legal grounds, he cannot 
collect it. 

30. A note as a gift is void for want of a consideration. 

31. Upon presentment for payment and refusal by maker at 
maturity, the note should be protested by a Notary Public. 

32. An extension of the time of a note by holder, releases 
sureties and indorsers, unless they ratify the change. 

33. The signature on a note or bill mast be proven. 

34. When several persons unite in a note and say: ‘‘we prom. 
asé,’’ or ‘‘we jointly promise,”’ it is a joint liability only, and all 
must be sued; but if they say we or either of us promise, or ‘‘ we 
jointly and severally promise,’ the liability is both joint and 
several, and either or all may be sued. 

35. When a note says “‘I promise,’ but is signed by two or 
more, each signer is bound for the whole amount, and each or 
all may be sued. 

36. A note given by one whois not of age cannot be collected 
by law. If the minor ratifies after becoming of age, it becomes 
valid. 

37. When a note or bill contains words prohibiting transfer, 
or indicating an intention that it should not be transferable, it 
is valid as between the parties thereto, but it is not negotiable. 
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38. A material alteration in any part of a note, as in tne 
amount, date or time of payment, will discharge al! parties 
from liability upen such altered note, unless they are aware 
of the alteration and ratify it. 

39. The word month in a note, means a calendar month, and 
not a /uwvar month; thus a note payakie one month from the 
31st day of January, 1892, is payable three days after the 29th 
day of February, 1892; this is on the 3d day of March, 1892. 

40. A note which is, or on the face of it purports to be, both 
made and payable within Canada, is an inlend note: a]] others 
are foreign notes. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS IN ONTARIO. 


1. Book accounts, notes and acceptances are outlawed in 
six years; book accounts, however, in the case of outlawing 
are ‘‘itemized.” Each item is treated as a separate account, 
but the debtor has the right to designate when making a 
payment which item the payment is to apply on, otherwise all 
moneys are applied to the oldest items, or divided over all 
the items in the account. An acknowledgment by the 
debtor, whether money is paid or not, will extend the time 
six years. 

2. Real estate mortgage is outlawed in ten years after 
maturity or payment of interest or part of principal. 

3- Chattel mortgage is good for twenty years. 

4. After notes, acceptances, or book accounts are out- 
lawed, a written acknowledgment or payment on account will 
revive the debt for another.six years; if a mortgage, ten 
years. 

5- Bank bills, bank notes or any evidence issued of a 
bank’s debt is never outlawed by time. 

6. When a debtor is out of the Province at due date, 
limitation period does not commence until he returns. 

4. If debtor leaves the country after due date, limitation 
commences from due date because proceedings should be 
taken promptly. 

8. Judgments are outlawed in twenty years unless re- 
newed, 
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How to Discount a Note at the Bank. 


_.. DIscounrT is a certain percentage deducted from a note or debt for the 
payment of same before it is due. 


2. BANK Discount is simple interest on the principal, taken in advance, 
and is usually reckoned for tree days more than the specified time. 


8. In discounting a note which is drawing interest, the discount must be 
reckoned on the amount or value of the note wher due. (Theinterest for 
the full time must be first added to the face of the aote before computing 
the discount.) 


FExample.— Robert F. May, on May 24, offered the following nate, prop- 
erly indorsed, for discount :— 


S 


20.) PHILADELPHIA, MARcH 29, 


| 


Sixty days after date, we promise to pay to Rvbert F. May, or order, 
at the Union National Bank, Five Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 
without defaleation. Value received. R. J. BirnEyY & Co. 


How much will he receive as the net proceeds of the above note? 
Sixty days from March 29th is May 28th, which, with the three days of 


a 


grace added, gives May 31st. From May 2d to May 3i1st,* Jiuding the day 
of discount, is 30 days. 


Interest on $525 for 830 days = 2.63 discount. 
525 — 2.63 = 522.37 bet proceeds. 
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The Safe Way to Write All the Different Forms of Notes, 


$375.00. Martie NOpEG LEDs 
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Payable at Bank. 
$140.00. Naperville, Lils., Oct. 10, 1891. 
Two years after date, for value received, I promise to 
pay N. A. Lundy, or order, Four Hundred and Forty Dollars 
at Second National Bank, Interest at eight per cent. per 


annum. P. D. Crimmins, 
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Ordinary Form of Lien Note. 

$100.00. Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 27, 18S9— 

Six months after date, I promise to pay Joseph McInerney, 
or order, at Molsons Bank, the sum of One Hundred Dollars, for 
value received, with eight per cent. interest until maturity, and 
one per cent. monthly after due until actually paid ; and if pay- 
ment is enforced [ will not dispute the Jurisdiction of the Court 
at Hamilton, and I further agree that if I offer my goods, Chat- 
tel or Real Estate, for sale, with the intention of leaving the 
Province, this note will forthwith become due and payable. 


The title and right to the possession of the property for which this 
note is given, One ‘‘ Bell” Organ, Style C., No. 4,820, is, shail be and 
continue in Joseph McInerney, the lawful holder of this N ote, until 
it or any renewal thereof is paid, and he or they may resume posses- 
sion and re-sell or convert to his or their own use, and not be liable 
to refund any money or valuables that I may have paid, and I will 
pay all expenses, interest and deficiency, and the said article shall 
not be removed or secreted, and the lawful holder of this Note can 
take forcible possession, without recourse to law, and I will give no 
hindrance. I acknowledge having received a copy of this Lien Note. 


Witness, Robert Winters. Signature, D. J. Miller. 


Form for Installment Plan. 
$30.00. Due, No. 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 1, 189— 

On the first day of each month hereafter for six months 
consecutively, I promise to pay to Messrs. Williamson & Co. 
the sum of Five Dollars, the whole amounting to Thirty Dollars, 
the first of such payments to be made on the first of February 
next. Interest after maturity until paid at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum. 


In event of sale or other disposal of my land, personal property, or 
of default in making any of the above payments at the time men- 
tioned, the whole amount of this Note shall thereupon become due 
and payable forthwith. The title and right to the possession of the 
Prone, for which this Note is given, One “Range” Cooking Stove, 

o. 8, manufactured by Jno. Cox, of Montreal, shall remain in Messrs. 
Williamson & Co. until this Note or any renewal thereof is fully paid. 


Witness, F. Barker. EK. J. Oliver. 


Notz.—These forms of lien notes are in common use among the agents of 
manufacturers of all kinds of sewing machines, organs, pianos, machinery, 
agricultural implements, etc. The ownership of the article for which such a 
note is given does not pass to the purchaser until all payments have been 
made ; the purchaser, however, has the use of the article. 5 

In some cases receipts and agreements take the place of notes, and some- 
times both a lien agreement and a lien note is made, 
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A Note by One who Cannot Write. 
$49.50. Clevelands, Ont., March 20, 1893. 
One year after date, I promise to pay D. A. Pfitzinger, 
or order, Forty-nine Shy 100 Dollars, with interest at eight per 


cent. Value received. 
his 


John + Rourke, 


mark, 


Michael Curtis, Witness. 


N. B.—A note made by a person who cannot write should always be 
witnessed by a disinterested person. 


On Demand. 
$25.67. Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12, 189 
On demand I promise to pay to the order of J. D. Jones, 
Twenty-five bel oes Dollars. Value received, with interest at 


six per cent. J. P. Reynolds. 


Notr.—This note answers the same purpose as a note written one day 
after date. 
My Own Order. 
$200.00. Ottawa, Ont., July 20, 1892. 
For value received, I promise to pay, sixty days after 
date, to my own order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at 


eight per cent. 
a A.S. Barnard. 


Notr.—A note may be drawn to the maker’s own order, with his indorse- 
ment in favor of the creditor. This note then can be transferred without 


indorsement. 
Joint Note. 


$900. Lisle, Ont., Jan. 1, 1893. 
One year from date, we promise to pay P. D. Crimmins, 
or order, Two Hundred Dollars. Value received. Interest at 
six per cent. Edward Strohm. 
Chas. Schwartz. 
Principal and Surety Note. 
$600. Montreal, Sept. 21, 1892. 
For value received, on or before July 27, 1893, I promise 
to pay to the order of Grover Cleveland, Six Hundred Dollars. 


Interest at nine per cent. ude 
Peter Thompson, Principal. 


Jasper Dille, Surety. 
Norr.—The general form o: a Principal and Surety is for the principal 
to properly sign the note, and the surety to indorse it, 
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Collatera} Nets. 
$00. Sept. 25, 1892. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order ot 
Elmer Wicks, Five Hundred Dollars, without defalcation, for 
value received. interest at eight per cent. 

Having deposited United States’ Bonds of the nominal value of Six 
Hundred Dollars, which I authorize the holder of this Note, upon the non- 
performance of this promise at maturity, to sell, either at the Brokers’ 
Board or at public or private sale, without demanding payment of this Note 
or the debt due thereon, and without further notice, and apply proceeds, or 
as much thereof as may be necessary to the payment of this Note, and all 
necessary expenses and charges, holding myself responsible for any 
deficiency. Philo Barber. 

Accommodation Note. 
$500.00. March 13, 1892. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of 
Frank Bryant, Five Hundred Dollars, at the Earlville National 
Bank, without defalcation. Value received. 
Henry Lundy. 
Credit the drawer, 

Frank bryant: 

Norr.—An accommodation note is where a person gives his note to 
another person, who is by agreement permitted to take it to the bank and 
have it discounted. In the hands of the original holder it cannot be col- 
lected. 

A Note by a Married Woman. 
$200.00. June 15, 1892. 
Two years after date, 1 promise to pay Fred. Lueben, or 
order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at eight per cent., 
payable annually. Value received. 
| Mrs, Mary Chandler. 

N.B —A married woman could formerly incur no liability, but now the 
statutes of the various Provinces give her more or less freedom to enter into 
contracts, and, consequently, she can contract with respect to her separate 
estate. In most Provinces her separate estate becomes bound by a note given 


to her husband, and he can give a note to her. If she lends money to him 
and. takes his note, he will be obliged, by law, to pay it. 


Joint and Several Note. 


£2,000.00. Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 25, 1892. 
Ten months after date, we, or either of us, promise te 

pay Maggie Patterson ‘Two Thousand Dollars, value received. 

Interest at five per cent, E. C. Wicks: 


John Lindsley. 
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Chattel Note. 
$700. : Aug. 17, 1892. 
Thirty days from date, for value received, I promise to 
pay A. B. Cody, or order, Seven Hundred Dollars in Warren- 
ville Flour, at the then market rate, the same to be delivered 
at the option of the owner within the limits of the town of 


Earlville. 
B. B. Boecker. 


Produce Note. 
$37.00. Barrie, Ont., Nov. 20, 1892. 
For value received, I promise to pay to Geo, Finkbiner, 
on demand, Thirty-seven Dollars, in goods at our store. 
J. L. Strohm. 
Judgment Note. 
$600.00. July 1, 1892. 
One year after date I promise to pay H. M. Schrepfer, 
or order, Six Hundred Dollars at First National Bank, with 
interest at six per cent. per annum, after July 26, 1892, until 
paid. 

And to secure the payment of said amount, I hereby authorize, irrevoca- 
bly, any attorney of any Court of Record to appear for me in such Court, 
in term time or vacation, at any time hereafter, and confess a judgment 
without process in favor of the holder of this Note, for such amount as may 
appear to be unpaid thereon, together with the costs and twenty dollars 
attorney’s fees, and to waive and release all errors which may intervene in 


any such proceedings, and consent to immediate execution upon such judg- 
ment, hereby ratifying and confirming all that the said attorney may do 


by virtue thereof. 
S. H. Streyffeler. 


A Corporation Note. 
$200.00. Mar. 18, 1892. 
Nine months after date, the Granite Stone Company 
promises to pay J. D. Huling, or order, Two Hundred Doilars, 
with interest at seven per cent. Value received. 
Naperville Stone Company. 


Attest: I. K. Devitt, Secretary, T. P. Phillips, President. 


N. B.—If corporation notes are drawn and signed in the above manner 
the < flicers are not personally liable. 
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How the Different Notes and Bills are Indorsed. 


1.—Blank Indorsement. 


A blank indorsement is writing the name of the holder on the back of the note. 
This. however, is not the best form of indorsement, and should rarely be used. 


FORM A. 


N. B.—This note is;now transferable without further indorsement. 


2.—Full Indorsement. 


When the holder writes upon the back of the note, or bill, the name of the 
person to whom tt is to be paid, and makes it payable to his order, and signs 
his name helow, it is called a FULL INDORSEMER. 


N. B.—This note cannot be sold or transferred without Mr. West’s 
indorsement. 
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3.—-Qualified Indorsement, or How to Avoid Liability. 
This is generally done by inserting the words “WITHOUT RECOURSE” tn the 
éndorsement. It relieves the indorser from all liability to pay, whiie at the 
same time it transfers the title perfectly to the one to whom it is sold. 


Form C. 


4.—Restrictive Indorsement. 


A restrictive indorsement is intended to confine the nayment ta some puarticu< 
lar person or purpose. 


Form D. 


N. B.—This note cannot be transferred. The mere omission of the words 
“order” or ‘‘bearer’’ in an indorsement on the back ofa note or draft does 
not have the same effect as the omissions of the same words in the face of 
the note or draft. If omitted on the face, it restricts negotiability. 


6.—Conditional Indorsement. 


Neither the original character of the note nor its negotiability is affected by @ 
conditional indorsement. It only affects the title of the one to whom it is trans 
ferred, 


Form €. 
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FORMS OF INDORSEMENTS. 


i. Indorsement in Blank. 


Fokn S. Barton. 


2. Indorsement in Full. 
Pay to Fas. Fones, or order. 
John S. Barton. 


8. Qualified Indorsement. 
Without recourse. 
Fohn S. Barton, 


4. Restrictive Indorsements. 


Pay Robert Hunter, for my 


USE. 
Fohn S. Barton. 


Pay to Chas. /farrison only, 
John S. Barton, 


5. Conditional Indorsement. 


Pay George Gray, or order, 
the within, unless before dué 
he receives the amount from 
my agent, 

Fohn S. Barton, 


6. Indorsement by an Agent. 


Fohn S. Barton, 
Agent for Howard Chester. 


7. A Guaranty on a Note. 


For value received in cash, 

I hereby guarantce the pay- 
ment of the within note, 

Fohn S. Barton, 


1. The word z¢ndorsement signifies a writing on the back of a 


bill or written instrument. 


2. The indorsement may be on any part of the note, or on a 
paper annexed to it, in ink or in pencil. 

3. When note or bill is drawn payable to a person or his 
order, it is transferable only by his indorsement. Nothing else 
in law will hold the parties to a note directly liable to the 


holder, 


4, When money is received on a bill or note, the amount and 
date of receiving should be plainly written on the back of the 


paper. 


THE FORM OF A MONEY INDORSEMENT. 


Octet, Tool, 
Thirty Dollars ($30.00). 
Nov. ZL, 1591. 
fifty Dollars (£50.00). 


Received on within note 


Aerie 


aR Tapes as 
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Hew to Write, Present, and Indorse a Check. 


1, A check is @ simple order ou a bank for the immediate 
payment of a certain sum of money. 

2, A bank can stamp a check good, or certify it, and thus 
become responsibie to the holder for the amount. 

3. In sending a check away from your own town or locality, 
it should always be certified, as in the above. 

4, A check is not due until presented. It is negotiable, and 
may be transferred by endorsement or delivery. It has no 
days of grace. 

5. Giving a check is no payment of an indebtedness, unless 
the check is paid. 

6. The death of the maker of the check before presentment 
to the bank, renders the check null and void. 

7. A forged check paid by the bank is the bank’s loss, and 
not the depositor’s. 

8. Payment of a check may be stopped by subsequent order 
to bank by maker before presentment of check. 

9. The amount of the check should always be written out in 
words. 

10. Every holder of a check is liable to a subsequent holder 
only for the time for which he would be held, if originally 
liable. 

11. It is the safest rule always to act with diligence in pre- 
senting checks for payment. 


12. Certificates of Deposit are used when money is deposited 
for a short time, and no regular bank account is kept. They 
can be used the same as a certified check. 


13. In presenting a check to the bank for payment, always 
write your name on the back before presenting it. 

14. If you have money in a bank and you wish to draw out 
a certain sum, write ‘‘Pay to myself,’’ instead of writing your 
name in the body of the check, and then sign it. 

15. A safe bank ought to be patronized, for it is dangerous 
to keep in possession or carry large sums of money. 


16. If a bank refuses to pay a customer’s check drawn fora 
sum not greater than the amount he has on deposit there, it is 
responsible in damages to such customer. but a bank is not 
bound to pay anything on acheck unless it has funds on de- 
posit to the customer’s credit equal to the amount of the check. 

17. An “I. O. U,”’ is only an acknowledgment in writing of 
an indebtedness, and is not assignable by mere endorsement 
eveo~ in Onohec, 
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NOTES AND ACCEPTANCES, DAYS OF GRACE, 
ETC. 


1. Three days of grace are allowed on acceptances and 
all notes, but no days of grace are allowed on checks or drafts 
drawn payable on demand. 

2. Should the third day of grace fall on a legal holiday the 
bill is payable the day after, if a note came due on Saturday 
and that day happened to be a legal holiday, the note would 
be payable on Monday. Should due date fall on Sunday, 
followed by a holiday, a note would be payable Tuesday. 

3. The maker ot a note is supposed to find the note and 
pay it at maturity without any notification whatever. 

4. Payment ofa note or any negotiable paper should never 
be made to any one but the holder of the paper, and not then 
unless it is handed over at the time of payment, an ordinary 
receipt is not sufficient when a note has been redeemed, the 
note itself should be held as a receipt. Whena part payment 
is made on a note always see that the amount is recorded on 
the back of the note. Cancel the signatures on a note (that 
has been redeemed) by drawing a line or two through them 
and not tear off the maker’s name as is often done. 

If a note or draft is indorsed or accepted after it is due, it 
becomes payable on demand as far as the endorser or acceptor 
is concerned. 

5. Acceptances.—There are four kinds of drafts, (a) Demand 
Drafts, (6) Sight Drafts, (c) Drafts payable at a certain period 
after sight, (¢) Drafts payable at a certain period after date. 
Demand draft is payable on presentation, sight draft three 
days afteracceptance. Three days of grace are also allowed 
on a draft made a certain time after sight or after date. A 
draft is not binding until after acceptance. 


HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF RECEIPTS. 


A RECEIPT is an acknowledgment in writing that a certain 
sum of money or thing has been received by the party giving 
and signing the same. 


A complete receipt requires the following statements : That 
a payment has been received; the date of the payment; the 
amount or article received; from whom received, and if for 
another, on whose behalf payment is made; to what debt or 
purpose it is to be applied; by whom received, and if for an- 
other, on whose behalf it was received. 

2. If the giving and receiving of receipts was more strictly 
held to in the transactions of the various kinds of business, 
less trouble, fewer law-suits, and the saving of thousands of 
dollars would be the result, 
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3. If payment is made upon account, upon a spectal debt, or in 
JSull, it should be so stated in the receipt. 


4, When an agent signs a receipt, he should sign his name, 
and then write his principal’s name underneath. 

5. It is not necessary to take a receipt on paying a note, 
draft, or other instrument indorsed by the payee, because the 
instrument itself shall be given up, and becomes a receipt. 


6. If a receipt is obtained through fraud, or given under 
error or mistake, it is void. 


——<—— — = = 
SSS = ———————— 


NANCY HANKS. Record 2.04. 
( Taken from life. ) 


$125.00. Ottawa, Ont., January 18, 1893. 
Received of William Hull, One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars, for 
a black mare, warranted only six years old, free from vice, and quiet to ride 
and drive. H. E. Bilter. 
EXPLANATIONS.—1. This receipt will protect every purchaser of a horse. It 
ee only safe way for an inexperienced horse-buyer to invest his money in 
a horse. 


2. It is also a written guaranty of the good qualities of the horse that will 
fully protect every purchaser. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF RECEIPTS. 


Receipt for Payment on Account, 


$200.00. Getente, Quah, uty 4, 1872. 
wise of SL Aicheb, Guo 
HBundred and Gifly Lyoltatt on accounlD 


Sf. KM Rohner 


2. Receipt for Settlement of an Account. 
Joliet, Ills., March 20, 1891. 
Received from Thomas Rourke, Two Hundred and 
Twenty /100 Dollars, in settlement of account to date. 
C.S. Selby. 


3. Receipt in Full of all Demands. 


Meriden, Conn., Jan. 14, 1891. 
Received of E. R. Wicks, One Thousand Dollars, in full 
of all demands to date. J. F. Hielscher, 


4. Receipt for a Particular Bill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1891. 
Received of Morris Cliggitt, Four Hundred Dollars, in 
Payment for a bill of Merchandise. B. G. Barrett. 


6. Receipt for Rent. 
snyder, Tex., Mar. 20, 1891. 
Received of L. Heininger, Forty Dollars, in full for one 
month’s rent of residence at 44 Olive Street. 


J. G. Litt. 
6. Receipt for a Note. 


Ree’d, Buffalo, March 6, 1891, from Messrs. Taylor & Co., 
their note of this date, at three months, our favor, for Twelve 
Hundred and Twenty Dollars ; which, when paid, will be in 
full of account rendered to 1st instant. 
$1220.00. William Barber. 

7. Receipt for Service. 
Lemont, Lll., July 23, 1891. 

Received from Samuel Lynn, Forty-Four Dollars, in full 
for service to date. 


$44.00. Daniel Furbush. 


8 indorsement of a Partial Payment of a Note. 


Rec’d, March 4, 1885, on account of within note, Tnrea 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00). 


9. Receipt for Borrowed Money. 


$35.00. Naperville, IHs., July 20, 1891. 
Borrowed and received from D. B. Givler, Thirty-Five 
Dollars, which I promise to pay on demand, with interest. 
Henry Raymer, 
10. Recelpt for Property. 


Rochester, N. Y., April 14, 1891. 
Received of Louis Heininger, the following enumerated 
articles. to be held in trust for him, and returned on his de- 
mand: One Gold Watch, two Promissory Notes, each dated 
March 4, 1886, and signed by Henry Taylor,—one for Three 
Hundred Dollars, and one for Seven Hundred, each due one 


year from date. William Place 
11. Receipt for Payment by the hand of a Third Party. 
$450.00. Joliette, Q., June 4, 1892. 


Received from Carl Cook by the hand of Frank Furbush 
Four Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in full for proceeds of sale 
of stock, sold May 28, 1891. John Rourke. 


HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF ORDERS. 


$o4. 00. (ren teat, Nuty 1, 1892. 
(Yressss. Ge eee kG; atte ‘pole ade 
LY meee eates Saf Y fouwr Dollars tH 


goods , and chatge ee 4aA7#2€ lo Ekg d accouUntD 


JB, Moulin 


NOTE.—A fac-simile of orders should always be kept. 
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2. In Full of Account. 
$25 00. Halifax, N. S., April 13, 1893. 
C. A. Mather, Esq.: ; 

Please pay John Rickert, or 
bearer, Twenty-Five Dollars in goods, and this shall be your 
receipt in full of my account. : : 

P. D. Crimmins, 
3. For Goods. 
March 4, 1891. 
Mr. W. W. Walsworth ; 
Please send me per bearer ten barrels of Genesee 
Flour, and oblige, 
Yours truly, Minnie Howard. 
Orders are negotiable, but the person on whom they are drawn is not 
under obligation to pay them, unless they have been accepted, for an order 
oartakes of the nature of a draft. 


HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF DUE-BILLS. 

$126.00. Hug. 1h, 187. 
Hue envy Aarunglen, ft aative 

tececved, Qne Hundred and Gusenlyfeve 


Qitters, wth interested. DB gen S 


On Demand. 
$250.00 ethiy 1, 1891. 
Due J. O. Everett, on demand, Two Hundred Fifty Dole 
lars in goods from my store, for value received. 
A. T. Hanson. 
tn Merchandise. 
$1000.00 Nov. 1891. 
Due R. Williams, or order, One Thousand Dollars, pay- 
abhe in wheat at market price, on the first day of January 
next. Charles Lamb. 

A Due-Bill is not generaily payable to order, nor is it assignable by mere 
indorsement. Ft is simply the acknowledgment of a debt; yet it may be 
transferred. 

Due-bills do not draw interest, unless so snecified. 
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HINTS AND HELPS FOR WRITING, ACCEPTING, AND 
TRANSFERRING ALL KINDS OF DRAFTS. 


1. A draft, or bill of exchange, is an unconditional written 
order by one person on another for the payment of a specified 
sum of money. 

2. 'The one who writes the draft is called the ‘‘drawer,” the 
one on whom it is written the ‘‘drawee,’”’ and the one to whom 
it is to be paid the “‘payee.”” If the drawee accepts the draft, 
he is called the ‘‘acceptor.”’ If the payee transfers the draft 
by endorsement, he is called the ‘‘endorser,;’’ if he transfers it 
by delivery without endorsement, the ‘‘transferor.”” 

3. Drafts may be made payable at sight, on demand, or at a 
certain time after date, or after sight. 

4. The person drawn upon is under no obligation to the 
bolder of the draft unless he accepts it. 

5. The usual method of writing an acceptance is, to write 
across the face of the draft, with red ink, the word ‘“Accepted,”’ 
following with place of payment, date and signature. 

6. When acceptance or payment is refused, the draft may be 
protested. 

7. A protest is a formal declaration made by a notary public, 
under his hand and seal, at the request of the holder, for non- 
acceptance or non-payment, and the parties liable are formally 
notified. 

8. Drafts are negotiable both before and after acceptance, 
unless they contain words indicating an intention that they 
are not transferable. 

9. Drafts drawn at sight or on demand are not presented 
for acceptance, but for payment only. 

10. In buying a draft at the bank, it is always best to have 
it made payable to yourself, and then indorse it in favor of the 
party to whom you intend to transfer it. ‘This gives you a 
good receipt for the money. 


11. A promise to accept a draft will be equivalent to an 
acceptance if it has given credit to the bill. 


12. Drafts on foreign countries are usually drawn in sets of 
three, each one referring to the other two. in order to prevent 
loss in transmission. ‘They are sent by different routes, and 
the payment of one of them cancels the three. 

13. An inland draft is one which is, or on the face of it pur- 
pore to be, both drawn and payable in Canada; all others are 

oreign. 
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FORMS OF DRAFTS. 


Accepted Draft. 


S250— erate, Dec. St, 1894. 

| LL Tere days sight, § Veni (athe Ondeen 
of Shares BES z Ree 2 Foes 
Aiflipn.n fyy Gollars, a PRM ett cede 
Vatue tec'd, which We Gece ta Aecotent of 
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1. Sight Draft. 
$500. Cobourg, Ont., July 10, 1892. 
At sight pay to the order of Frank Keelcr, Five Hun- 
dred Dollars, and charge to the account of Fs 
To D. Bowers, E. Miller. 
Meriden, Ills. 
2. Time Draft. 
$100. Aug. 1, 1891. 
At ten days’ sight pay to the order of Bernie Rogers at 
the Mendota First National Bank, One Hundred Dollars. 


Value received. Clark Dowling. 
To Chas. Strong, 
Mendota, Ills. 
3. Time Draft, Second Form. 
$450.30. Ottawa, July 5, 1892. 


Ten days from date pay to J. L. Nichols, or order, Four 
Hundred Fifty ®°/ioo Dollars. Value received. 


To Fred. J. Davis, William Curtis. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
4. Drafts to My Own Order. 

$500. May 1, 1891. 
Ten days after sight, pay to my own order Five Hun. 

dred Dollars, and charge to 
To Reed Avery, Rufus Parks. | 
Earlville, Ills. 
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HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 

1. Banks are incorporated by special charter, and are author- 
ized to issue their own notes at $5.00 and upwards, in propor- 
tion to their authorized capital. All currency under $5.00 is 
issued by the Federal Government. 

2. All banks regularly incorporated have the use, under cer- 
tain restrictions, of capital paid in by the stockholders, the 
money belonging to the depositors and the notes of their own 
circulation. 

3. Make your deposits in the bank as early in the day as 
possible, and never without your bank-book. 

4. Always use the deposit tickets furnished by the bank. 
When checks are deposited, the banks require them to be 
indorsed, whether drawn to his order or not. 

5. Keep your check-book under a lock and key. 

6. Draw as few cliecks as possible; when several bills are 
to be paid, draw the money in one check, 

7. Do not allow your bank-book to run too long without 
balancing. Compare it with the account of the bank. 

8. In filling up checks, do not leave space in which the 
amount may be raised. 

9. Write your signature with the usual freedom, and never 
vary the style of it. ' 

10. Every check is paid by the bank at its own risk. If 
forged the bank must lose the amount. 

11. If a raised check is paid by the bank, it can only charge 
the depositor the amount for which he drew. 

12. Always keep the stub of your check book, and in issuing 
a check always fill the stub out first. 
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BANKS REQUIRE IDENTIFICATION. 


If a stranger presents a check at a bank to be cashed, he 
must be recognized by some one (who is known to the 
cashier) as. being the party to whom the check or draft is 
made payable, though a check is marked. 

For example—I am in Ottawa and having money in the 
Dominion Bank at Winnipeg, and carry an accepted check to 
my order, it would be necessary for me to get a reliable man 
known to the Bank in Ottawa to indorse my check before it 
will be cashed. Were I to issue a sight draft on my Winnipeg 
Bank, it would also be necessary to have it indorsed in a like 
manner. If in urgent need of funds the Ottawa Bank might, 
however, telegraph (at my expense) to learn the standing of 
my account, and if found to be satisfactory would cash my 
check on identification without asking indorsement. . 

The above precautions are necessary for the reason that 
Banks pay out at their own risk entirely, and in case of 
having paid a forged check, are the losers. 

Certificate of deposit is given by a bank as a receipt for the 
emount deposited, bears interest and is negotiable. It is 
payable by any bank on demand, the sameasa certified check. 


HOW BANKING IS DONE. 


1. Custodian of Money.—A banker is the custodian of 
the money of other persons. Such is his business, viewed 
in its simplest aspect. A banker, if he hoarded the money 
deposited with him, would be simply a cash-keeper to the 
peneente bank would be literally a bank of deposit. Even 
were the business of banking limited to the keeping of 
deposits, it would be of no small advantage to society : the 
depositors would be relieved from the care of their money, 
and in many cases from the trouble of handing it to those 
to whom they required to make a payment. If the person 
to whom the depositor wishes to pay money intends also to 
deposit it, a transfer in the books of the banker from the 
one to the other, made on the order or check of the deposi- . 
tor, would effect the payment, The money itself would lie 
undisturbed. 
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2. Lending It Out.—But the business of receiving money 
has almost always been, and is now universally, combined 
with that of lending it out. A banker does not hoard all 
the money deposited with him—he gives the greatest por- 

~tion out inloans. The lending of money is as much a part 
of his business as the receiving of deposits. 

3. Interest.— For the money he lends he receives interest 
from the borrowers; and in this interest he is paid for his 
trouble in taking charge of the deposits, and for his risk of 
bad debts. The services that a banker performs as the 
cash-keeper of his depositors are great. In the case of 
persons not themselves in business it is quite usual for a 
banker to make all their money payments, beyond their 
small daily expenditure, and to receive the money payable 
to them. 

4. Discounts.—Banks make their loans chiefly in the 
form of discounts; that is, upon bills of exchange. Com- 
modities in the wholesale market are generally sold on 
credit. The buyer promises to pay the amount on a 
certain date to the seller, and his promise is contained ina 
bill of exchange. The seller transfers it to a bank, which, 
on the faith of it, advances the amount in loanto him, less 
discount, that is, interest of the money till the bill be due. 
This is called discounting. 

5. Bank-Notes.—The chief object in the manufacture of 
bank-notes is to render forgery impossible, or at least easy 
of detection. This is sought to be effected by peculiarity 
of paper, design, and printing, or a combination of these 
means. The main reliance has been on mechanical design 
—the writing, the emblems, and the ornaments being so 
combined as to render forgery difficult. 

6. The Ink.—The ink, too, is peculiar, being the blackest 
and most indelible of inks. As a further security against 
forgery, a self-registering machine was contrived by Mr. 
Oldham. Copperplate printing was the only printing in 
use for bank notes till 1837, when a great improvement 
was made by Messrs. Perkins and Heath. This was the 
production of designs by the mill and die by mechanical 
pressure. ; 

7. Steel Plate.—The pattern is engraved ona soft steel 
plate, which is then hardened, to transfer the pattern by 
pressure to a soft steel roller, on which, of course, the pat 
tern is produced in relief; the roller or mill is then 
necnerea to reproduce the pattern in the plate from which 
the printing is to be done; and thus almost any number of 
plates for all common purposes can easily be produced, 
No Bank of England notes are issued twice, 
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THF LAW GOVERNING LOST NOTES OR BILLS. 


1, The Qld Law.—Formerly no action could be brought 
on a negotiable note o~ bill which was lost, if at the time it 
was lost it was transferable by delivery only, or had been 
endorsed and transferred before or after maturity. 


2. Bond.—If a party should refuse to pay a note or bill 
which has been lost, he may be sued and compelled to pay 
it, but the party collecting it may be required to give a bond, 
so that the note in question may never appear for payment. 


3. Proven.—Of course it is necessary to establish by 
sufficient proof, that the note for a certain amount by a cer- 
tain party or parties had been given and up to date not 
paid. The maker of the note can compel the holder of the 
note to give evidence of the unsatisfied debt covered by the 


lost note. 


4. Payable to Bearer.—If payment of a lost note or bill 
is made without notice of loss, to the finder, the paper being 
due and payable to the bearer, the payment is good. And 
if it comes into the hands of an innocent purchaser, before 
due, he may collect the full amount of note, and the loser 
of the note cannot recover it. 

5. A Part ofa Bill or Note——Where part of the bill or 
note has been torn off and lost by accident, that fact can be 
shown by presenting the remaining part as evidence of the 
debt. 


6. Caution.—lIf a note or due-bill has been lost, it is best 
to take disinterested parties and interview the maker and 
secure his open acknowledgment of the amount of said 
note or bill before letting him know the bill or note has been 
lost or burned, for it may often be difficult to secure a suffi- 
cient amount of evidence to establish the debt. 


7. Informal Notes.—Informal notes are regarded with 
suspicion, although they may be collectable. “I. O. U. ten 
dollars,” “forty weeks after demand,” “I promise NEVER to 
pay,’ etc., are held to mean what the circumstances of the 
case may indicate was intended. The word “never” was 
held to be surplusage and the note good. 
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HOW TO ENDORSE A CHECK AT THE BANK. 


1. The Check is the most common commercial paper in use, 
and it is astonishing to see how many intelligent and educated 
people lack the necessary information on this subject. 

2. Write across the back (not lengthwise) near the left end. 

3. Simply writing your name on the back isa blank endorse- 
ment, and signifies that it has passed through your hands, and 
is payable to bearer. 

4. If you wish to make the check payable to some particular 
person, write: Pay to the order of (Person’s name), and then 
sign your name below. 

5. Always endorse a check just as it appears on the face. 
If a check is payable to F. Block, it cannot be endorsed Frank 
Block. If the spelling of the name on the face of the check 
is wrong, endorse first as the name appears on the face, and 
below this first endorsement write your name correctly. 

6. If the name on the face of the check is written Rev. F.W. 
Heidner, it must be so written in the endorsement. 

7. If you wish to deposit a check, write: ‘‘For Deposit, 
and below this your name. 


Form of an Endorsement When Transferred. 
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PAYING ACCOUNTS. 


1. Money is always the consideration unless otherwise 
agreed upon. 

2. If merchandise or property of any kind be made the 
consideration it must be tendered at the time and place 
agreed upon, or else the debt must be liquidated with money. 
Any other property than the kind mentioned as consideration 
can be refused. 

A note or accepted draft is not a payment of the debt. 
If the note of a third party be given without the indorsation 
of the debtor the account is paid, but if the note is indorsed 
by the debtor and not paid by the maker the creditor can 
then proceed to collect the note by law, but not the original 
debt. 

4. Payment.—When no place of payment is mentioned 
it is the duty of the debtor to find the creditor and pay him. 
If a certain place is stipulated the debtor must pay accord- 
ingly. 

When a creditor has more than one debt against the 
same debtor the latter has the right to say on which of the 
debts a payment shall be applied. 

6. By acompromise a large account can be adjusted by a 
small consideration, but all principals in the matter must be 
agreed and an agreement in writing should be signed. 

7. Acreditor may refuse to accept a check when Legal 
Tender has been agreed upon as payment of a debt. A 
creditor can also refuse part payment of an account without 
affecting the debtor’s liability in any degree. 


8. Higher Seeurity.—If a note is given to cover an 
account and later a mortgage is given to cover the same 
account, the note merges into the mortgage and is no longer 
binding, but the note can be retained in full force by stating 
in the mortgage that it is given as collateral security. 


9. Legal Tender.—A debt not exceeding twenty-five 
cents may be paid in copper coins, not exceeding $10.00 in 
silver. A debt to any amount can be paid with gold, 
Dominion or bank notes, all of which are legal tender in 
Canada. 

10. Judgment.—If damages are not paid within the 
specified time of the judgment, an execution can be obtained 
to seize and sell the property of the debtor to recover amount 
of damages and costs. 

11. Judgment Summons.—If property cannot be found 
sufficient to satisfy the judgment claim, the creditor may have 
the debtor examined before the court on oath as to his 
property. All such summonses must be obeyed or else the 
person may b~ imprisoned for contempt of court. After 
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examination the judge may order a weekly or monthly pay- 
ment, and if debtor does not make said payment regularly he 
may be imprisoned for contempt of court. Whilst a debtor is 
paying off one judgment no other will be enforced against 
him. 

12. Corrections.—If corrections are necessary in a docu- 
ment, they should be made before it is signed. Do not use 
an eraser but simply cancel with pen and ink the words to 
be changed, so that they can be read. Then write between 
the lines the words to be inserted and make a mark to show 
where they are to be read. A witness should put his initials 
‘in the margin opposite each correction. When signing an 
instrument of more than one page, see that all the pages are 
properly fastened together before execution. 


13. Without Prejudice, has an important meaning in 
law. Should one party desire to make a proposition in order 
if possible to avoid going to court, he can write the other 
party, making his proposition, and the letter could not be used 
in evidence against him (in the event of a suit following) if he 
wrote the words ‘‘ without prejudice” at the beginning of the 
letter. The following (or a similar) form will do : 

DEAR S1r,—I hereby ‘‘ without prejudice”’ desire to make 
you a proposition, etc. 

A debtor free from liability by the statutes of limitation 
could write his creditor ‘‘ without prejudice” acknowledging 
the debt and promising to pay it, without making himself 
again legally liable for the debt. These two words prevent 
the letter being used as evidence of the justice of the claim. 
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‘HLON LSOT V HOW LdIdOdyd 


; DOING LEGAL BUSINESS. 


FRESUMPTIONS OF LAW PERTAINING TO BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS. 


1. Law Takes Things for Granted.—The law takes cer- 
tain things for granted in connection with negotiable paper, 
and these things are accepted as true, unless proper evi- 
dence proves them to be false. 


2. A Valuable Consideration.—Paper is always consid- 
ered as having been given for a valuable consideration, un- 
jess the contrary can be shown. 


. The Holder of the Paper is Considered the Owner.— 
The holder of paper is regarded as the owner so long as no 
pa hicions facts are shown in connection with his owner- 
ship. 

4. Received before Maturity.—It is presumed that the 
holder received the paper before maturity until it is proved 
to have been transferred after it was due. 

5. Possession in the Course of Business.—The holder is 
regarded as having come into possession of the paper in the 
course of his business, and for value, unless good evidence 
disproves these presumptions, 
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6. Indorsements Before Maturity. — Indorsements are 
supposed to have been made before maturity, unless it 
clearly appears otherwise. 

7. Maker and Indorser’s Liabilityx—The maker of a note 
is considered as the first debtor, and the indorsers are 
looked upon as conditionally liable. 

8. Acceptor ofa Dratt the First Debtor.—The acceptor 
of a draft is presumed to be the first deptor, and the drawer 
and indorsers to be only liable in the event of his failure to 
meet the obligation. 

9. Negotiable Paper Means Just What It Says.—The 
law presumes that negotiable paper means just what it 
says, and evidence is not permitted to prove that it 
does not. 

to. Mistake in the Amount.—lIf a mistake is made in 
stating the amount, evidence is allowed to correct it, if the 
correction is made before the note is negotiated. 

11. Time.—The time of negotiable paper, however, cannot 
be changed by outside evidence. 


LEGAL POINTERS. 


A consideration is an essential part of all agreements. 


Each member of a partnership is responsible for all the 
liabilities of the firm. 


Goods pledged to a pawnbroker must be redeemed within 
one year or they become forfeited. 


A contract made by a minor may be avoided by him unless 
it was for necessaries appropriate to his position in life. 


Dower is a life estate of one-third interest which is acquired 
by a married woman in all the lands of which her husband was 
seized at and after their marriage, and comes into effect after 
his death. In Ontario a widow is entitled to elect whether she 
will take her dower or a distributive share of the estate accord- 
ing to the rules of distribution of property. She may bar her 
dower by joining in a deed with her husband or may sign a 
special release. In Manitoba married woman has no right 
to dower. 
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a 
“The way ef the transgresser is hard.” 


TERMS AND FACTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


THE Rue, ‘“‘Every man’s house is his castle’? only ap- 
plies to civil cases. Any locked door of the house may be 
forced open to arrest a criminal. 

Every Man is justified by law to obey the call of a peace 
officer for assistance in making an arrest. 

EMBEZZLEMENT is a fraudulent appropriation to one’s 
own use what is entrusted to one’s care, and can only be 
charged against a clerk, servant, or agent. 

THE OFFENSE OF STEALING cannot be lawfully settled by 
receiving back stolen property. 
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Children under seven years of age cannot be convicted of an 
offence. 

An assault is the act or threat of intentionally applying force to 
the person of another. 

Arson is the wilfully and maliciously setting fire to any building, 
structure or combustible substance. 

Bigamy consists in marrying a second time while either of the 
persons has a husband or wife still living. A continual absence for 
seven years of a person’s husband or wife, without knowledge that 
he or she was alive at any time during that period, or a divorce, is a 
good defence. 

A common nuisance is an unlawful act, or omission to discharge a 
legal duty, endangering the lives, safety, property or health of the 
public, or obstructing the exercise of any common right. 

Perjury is making an assertion on oath, knowing the same to be 
false, and w.th the intention of misleading. 

Homicide is the killing of a human being by another, directly or 
indirectly, by any means whatsoever. 

Murder is the unlawful killing of a human being, with malice 
aforethought, either expressed or implied, or while engaged in some 
felonious act. 

Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another without malice. 

Theft, or stealing, is the wilful and wrongful taking possession of 
the goods of another with the intention to deprive the owner of his 
property in them. 

Robbery is theft accompanied with violence or threats of violence. 

Burglary is the act of breaking into and entering a dwelling-house 
by night, with intent to commit any indictable offence therein. 

House-breaking consists in doing the same acts by day. 

Forgery is knowingly making a false document with the intention 
that it shall be used as genuine. Making a false document includes 
altering or adding to a genuine document in any material part. 

Personation is personating any person, living or dead, with intent 
fraudulently to obtain any property thereby. 

Rape is the offence of having carnal knowledge of a woman by 
force against her will. 

A riot is an unlawful assembly which has begun to disturb the 
peace tumultuously. 

Treason is the act of killing, attempting to kill, the Sovereign 
Queen or Heir-apparent, or levying war against Her Majesty, or 
assisting any public enemy at war with Her Majesty. 

A defamatory libel is matter published without legal justification 
or excuse, likely to injure the reputation of any person by exposing 
them to hatred, contempt or ridicule, or designed to insult the person 
of whom it is published. 

Any person who carnally knows and abuses a girl under the age of 
fourteen is guilty of felony, and is liable to imprisonment for life or 


not less than five years and whipping. ; / 
For an attempt at abovecrime the penalty is two years and whipping. 
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INSURANCE. 


Ynsurance is a contract for the payment of money on the 
occurring of a certain event, as loss or death. 

The premium is the consideration paid for the insurance, and 
the policy is the document containing the terms and conditions 
of the contract. 

There are different kinds of insurance, as life, fire, marine, 
guarantee and accident insurance. 

The ‘‘Insurer” means the corporation undertaking the con- 
tract of insurance. 

The ‘‘Assured”? means the person whose property, life or 
insurable interest is insured. 

All corporations doing insurance business, and all agents who 
solicit or procure insurance, must be duly registered. 

Misrepresentation in any particulars material to the contract 
will render a policy invalid. 

Errors may be adjusted between the insurer and the assured 
at any time before maturity of the contract. 

Speculative and wagering policies of insurance are illegal. 

Insurance on children under 10 years is limited, according to 
their age, from $25.00 to $147.00. Persons of 15 years and 
upwards are competent to effect insurance on their own lives 
and give valid discharges. 

It is necessary to support a contract that there shall be an 
insurable interest. A valid contract of insurance may be effected 
on the life of any person in whom the insured had, at the date 
of the contract, a pecuniary interest. Thus, a husband may 
insure the life of his wife, a wife the life of her husband, and 
a creditor the life of his debtor. If money is loaned on the 
security of an insurance policy, it should be assigned, and the 
consent of the insurer obtained thereto. 

The benefit of life insurance can be given to wife or children, 
by making a written declaration, or by will, so that creditors. 
cannot secure the money. 


Fire insurance is a contract of indemnity. 

The assured can only recover the actual loss or damage sus- 
tained by him according to the real quantities and value of the 
goods at the time of the fire. It is necessary to have an interest 
in the property insured at the time of insuring and of the fire. 

The premises or goods of the insured must not be altered or 
removed without notice to the insurer. 

A party has the right to insure property on which he has an, 
equitable lien. 

Neither the actual nor constructive possession of property is 
necessary to be in the assured at the time of issue of the policy 
or when the loss takes place., Crp ak 
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HOW TO TRANSFER ALL KINDS OF PAPER, 


1. A Legal Transfer.—A legal transfer of commercial 
paper is usually made before it matures, and the law pro- 
tects the innocent holder of it inhis possession. Even if he 
buys it from the thief who stole it, or from the party who 
found it or got it by fraud, it belongs to him, if he knew 
nothing of the illegal transactions and acted without knowl- 
edge of the theft or fraud. 

2. Usual Form.—Paperis usually transferred by indorse- 
ment (the seller placing his name on the back of the note or 
bill.) Thus the indorser agrees to pay the amount if the 
maker does not, and he is therefore responsible, if properly 
notified when the paper is due and is not paid. 

3. Blank Indorsement.— A blank indorsement most 
commonly used in business is simply writing the name on 
the back of the note or bill, and after the first indorsement 
it may be transferred by delivery the same as a government 
bond-or bank bill. 

4. Peculiar Sacredness of Commercial Paper.—The law 
protects the holder of negotiable paper in his possession of 
it, when it would not protect him in the possession of any 
other kind of property, for there is a peculiar sacredness 
attached to paper. Thus: If A had stolen a horse from B 
and sold it to C, the law would not protect C, but would al- 
low B to take the horse. Whereas in case of a note, the 
law would protect C in his ownership of the note and he 
could hold the maker for the amount, if C was innocent and 
knew nothing of the way in which A got possession of the 
note. é 
5. The Purchaser.—lf the purchaser is aware that there 
are any defects about a note or bill, or if there is anything 
suspicious, he buys it at his own risk. 

6. Transferring Found or Stolen Paper.—Should A lose 
his note for $300 and B find it, the latter could not compel A 
to pay it, unless he could prove that he came fairly into »0s- 
sessionof it. No thief could collect a note himself which he 
had stolen if the fact of his theft could be proved, but if the 
note had a blank indorsement on the back of it, he could 
transfer or sell the note to an innocent party who could 
collect the note if he can show he made the purchasc in 
good faith. 

7. Void Paper.—Paper void where made is everywhere 
void. Even in case of void paper, a party who indorses it 
over to an innocent holder would be aural by his indorse- 
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ment, because he made a new contract to pay it when he 
endorsed it. 

8. Indorsement of a Note before It Is Made.——When a 
party indorses a note before it is made, and it is afterwards 
made for a larger amount than was agreed, he cannot es- 
cape his liability to an innocent holder by pleading that 
fact. The rule is the same when a party accepts a blank 
draft. 

g. Avoiding Liability —An indorser can avoid liability 
by writing the words ‘‘without recourse,” or, ‘‘without re- 
course to me.” Hecan also specify what use is to be made 
of the funds when the paper is made, as for instance: ‘‘Pay 
Irving Taylor, or order, for credit of my acount.” 


1o. After Maturity.— Paper can be transferred after ma- 
turity and usually no difficulty will arise over it, but the 
maker of the note may bring in various forms of excuses, 
and the law will always defend him by admitting, as evi- 
dence, any plea which he may choose to make as a defence. 


11. An Innocent Holder.—An innocent holder of paper, 
having paid value for it before maturity, can hold both the 
maker and indorser responsible for payment. 


12. General Rule.—In the transfer of commercial paper 
the indorser is held equally responsible for payment with 
the maker, and it is a safe rule to require the indorsement 
of the party who holds the paper before accepting it. An 
indorser who has paid a note can afterwards sell it. In the 
case of accommodation paper, however, when the payee has 
once paid it the paper is cancelled, and cannot again be 
transferred so as to give the holder a right of action 
against anyone, except the party who paid and then trans- 
ferred it. 


DEMAND OF PAYMENT. 


1. Time and Place.—Demand should always be made at 
the proper time and place. If the name of a bank or any 
other place is mentioned in the paper, it should be made 
there. 

2. Insolvency.—lIf the debtor is bankrupt, it is no reason 
why a demand should not be made onhim. 

In Person.—Demand must be made in person, and it 
cannot legally be made by mail. 

4. Possession of Paper.—The party making the demand 
must have possession of the paper for the debtor can insist 
on having it delivered to him when paid. 
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5. Lost Paper.—In case the paper is lost, a bond of In- 
demnity must be made and tendered to the debtor, as pro- 
tection in case it is ever found. 

6. Refused Payment.—If demand is legally made and it 
is refused, the paper must be protested and the proper 
parties notified. This is usually the work of a Notary 
Public, unless the services of one cannot be obtained at the 
place where the bill is dishonored, when any Justice of the 
Peace resident there may exercise all necessary powers. 


THE LAW GOVERNING FORGED PAPER. 


1. Forgery.—Any material alteration made on commer: 
cial paper with intent to defraud is forgery. 


2. A Forged Instrument.—A forged instrument is not 
commercial paper, for it represents neither a contract nor 
property, and no rights whatever are gained by its posses- 
sion or transfer. The paper is simply worthless except as 
evidence against the forger. 

3. No Responsibility——The person whose name is forged 
cannot be maderesponsible. The act is not his, and one cer- 
tainly should not be held responsible for another's acts which 
are entirely unauthorized and without notice. 


4. The Purchaser of Forged Paper.—It makes no differ- 
ence how careful or honest one is who takes forged paper ; 
no matter what the consideration may be, the paper itself is 
. worthless, and one who sells it to another in reality sells 
nothing. The one who buys forged paper however, may 
recover what he paid for it from the one from whom he 
bought it, because it was money paid under mistake. The 
person who took the paper from the forger must always 
bear the loss, unless he can recover the money from the 
person who committed the forgery. 


5. Raising the Amount.—Paper is sometimes forged by 
erasing the amount named inthe genuine paper and putting 
inalargeramount. The paper is then perfectly good for 
the original sum, but wholly worthless as to the amount 
raised. Example: If a check is drawn for $5.00 and it is 
raised to $50.00, the signer of the check will only be held for 
$5.00, and whoever takes the check for $50.00 will lose the 
$45.00, unless he can secure it from the forger. 

6. Caution.—Never buy a paper from a stranger, unless 
he can show evidence of legitimate business transaction 
with the person or persons whose papers he desires te 
transfer. 
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HOW TO DETECT A FORGERY. 


1, Mr. D. T. Ames, the well-known handwriting expert, 
who exposed the forgery in the Morey-Garfield matter, says 
that but for the assistance of the microscope or camera in 
elucidating the very difficult matters that are presented to 
him almost daily, he would often meet with insuperable 
difficulties in proving his case. 


2. “Jurors asa Rule,” says Mr. Ames, “are men who 
must have a thing demonstrated in the clearest and most 
simple manner. I can myself tell almost at a glance a 
forgery from a genuine piece of handwriting, because it has 
crookedness written Ail over the face of it to the eye ex- 
perienced in examining such things. I canalsosee quickly 
under the microscope the particular defects that charac- 
terize spurious handwriting.” 


3. One of the most difficult things for the forger to 
manage is to get the same amount of shading on his letters 
as the original writing shows. This necessitates the re- 
touching of each letter separately after the outline has been 
made, and under the microscope these patches are so con- 
spicuous that they demonstrate the forgery immediately. A 
photomicrograph similar to the one of which I give you an 
illustration can be easily placed in the hands of the juror, 
who can thus without leaving his seat, see just what I refer to 
in my testimony. There are also frequent breaks in the let- 

ters where the lines do not touch 
exactly, showing how the copying was 
done piecemeal, and though apparent- 
ly finished off neatly the letters or 
parts of letters are not fitted together 
in the manner that they would be when 
written naturally. The photomicro- 
graph also frequently shows signs of 
pencil marks in which the writing 
was first traced, and which to the 
naked eye of the forger appeared to 
be obliterated, although the search- 
ing eye of the camera shows them up. 


4. Another characteristic of forged 
handwriting which the camera dis- 
closes is the failure in retouching to 
cover the suface thoroughly with the 
ink as would be done in natural writ- 

ARETOUCHED LeTTER i2g- The letter J which you see, is a 
GREATLY MAGNIFIED. fair sample of what I mean; and it 
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comes up very conspicuously with its tell-tale defects under 
a microscope. All really scientific examinations of hand. 
writing are based upon the well-known fact that the hand. 
writing of every adult must inevitably have multitudinous 
distinctions and habitual peculiarities, 


5. Patched Printing Traced in Sections.—Of many of 
these the writer is himself unconscious; snch as initial and 
terminal lines, forms and methods of constructing letters, 
combinations, relative proporticns, turns, angles, spacing, 
slope, shading (in place and degree), crosses, dots, orthogra- 
phy, punctuation, etc. These peculiarities are the outgrowth 
of long habit, and come at length tobe produced and repro- 
duced by the sheer force of habit, as it were, automatically 
by the hand, its movements being independent of any direct 
thought or mental guidance. Being thus unconsciously 
produced, and in the main unnoted by the writer, they 
cannot be successfully avoided or simulated through any 
extended piece of writing. To do soa writer would be re- 
quired to avoid that of which he is not conscious in his own 
writing, and to copy the undiscovered habits of another 
writer. 
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OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY. 


1. Uninterrupted possession for ten years gives the 
possessor a right to the property. Should the real owner be 
insane or by any means unaware that such property belongs 
to him (by inheritance or otherwise), the ‘‘ten years” does 
not commence to count until the rightful owner becomes 
acquainted with the fact, or the proper use of his mental 
faculties return, as the case may be. 

2. Dower.—When the husband dies without a will, his 
wife is entitled to one-third of all real estate. If there are no 
children left the wife gets one-half. 

3. Buying Contract.—The violator of a contract must 
pay for it. Example: A dealer in stock buys 20 sheep, 
deposits $10.00 to seal the contract and agrees to take the 
sheep in six days. Afterwards the dealer finds the market 
price is down and decides not to take the sheep; he must 
lose the $10.00 and the seller can make him pay balance of 
the purchase money. 

4. Stolen Property, other than negotiable paper, the 
purchaser will have to give up to the rightful owner (when 
called upon to do so) any property that has been stolen and 
then sold to him. But in the case of a promissory note the 
holder can collect it, if it had been stolen, so long as he came 
by it honestly. 

5- Real Estate,—A verbal contract is not binding, though 
a deposit of money be made, but a written contract duly 
signed by both parties is binding, whether any money has 
been paid or not. 

6. Deed of Gift Property.—In a deed where the pro- 
perty is a gift, when referring to consideration, the following 
may be used: ‘‘Witnesseth that in consideration of the 
natural love and affection and one dollar,” thus giving both 
valuable consideration. 

4. Titles.—To find out if there are any mortgages, liens 
or dowers, search the registry office. To find if there are 
any judgments against the owner, search at the sheriff's 
office. To learn if there are any unpaid taxes, search the 
county or city treasurer's office. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 


First Class Matter. 
LETTERS. 


Register all valuable letters. 

Address all complaints and inquiries respecting laté 
or incorrect delivery to the Postmaster. With a view 
to facilitate investigaton always transmit the envelope 
of a letter which is the subject matter of inquiry. 

Letters for the Unted States should bear the name 
of the State as well as that of the Post Office. 

Letters containing Gold or Silver Money, Jewels or 
anything liable to Customs duties, cannot be forwarded 
by post beyond the Dominion. (Such articles must be 
sent as Fourth Class Matter to the United States, and 
by Parcel Post to most other Foreign Countries.) 

Letters addressed to mere initials, or fictitious names, 
will not be delivered unless addressed in care of a resi- 
dent or to some box in the Post Office. 

Letters addressed simply to a street number or to a 
room number in @ specified building, without the name 
of a person, firm, etc., may be delivered, provided there 
is only one household or firm in occupation of the 
premises indieated ; otherwise, letters so addressed will 
be sent to the dead letter office as insufficiently ad- 
dressed. 

Every letter for the city should bear name, street, 
and number, no matter how well-known name may be; 
otherwise it is an incomplete address and delivery may 
be delayed. 

Postage.—Letters addressed to places in Canada and 
United States, including Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam and 
Philippine Islands, 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 

Letters addressed to places in Canada must be at 
least partially prepaid, and those addressed to the 
United States must be prepaid at least a full rate (2c.). 
Otherwise they will be sent to the dead letter office. 

Letters addressed to places in Canada and partly 
prepaid, will be forwarded, subject on delivery to 
double the amount of unpaid postage. 

Re-directed Letters.—Re-directed letters are not liable 
to any additional postage if handed back to the Post 
Office with a changed address at the moment of de- 
livery or as soon as possible thereafter, provided al- 
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ways the change in the address does not require the 
letter to be sent to any place to which the postage 
rate is higher than was at first payable. In this case 
the additional postage, if not prepaid, will Wake collected 
on delivery. 

Re-directed letters should not be Aropped: into a Post 
Office Box or receiver unless additional postage has 
been put on to carry them to their second destination. 

Request Letters.—Letters from places in Canada, New- 
foundland and the United States covered by envelopes 
bearing @ REQUEST either printed or written that. the 
letters be returned to the sender if not delivered within 
a certain specified time, will be returned as requested 
if not delivered in the time stated. 

Express Letters and Parcels.—There is immediate de- 
livery of “ Express” letters and parcels, so marked, ad- 
dressed to United Kingdom. Fee payable there on 
letters is 6c. a mile from addressee’s Post Office. Fee 
payable on parcels, 10c., can ‘be pre-payed here. 


POST CARDS. 


For Canada and the United States, one cent each. 
For Great Britain, Newfoundland, and all Postal Union 
countries, two cents each. Reply Cards, for Canada 
and U.S., two cents each. Nothing must be attached 
to a Post Card. 

Private Post Cards, duly prepaid one cent each by 
postage stamp, may be posted in Canada for delivery 
within Canada and the United States. 

Private Post Cards may have a Reply Card attached, 
bearing one cent stamp. 

Private Post Cards may, if prepaid 2 cents, be posted 
in Canada, addressed to any Postal Union country. 

The limit of size for a Private Post Card is 6 inches 
long by 3% inches wide. 

The British Post Office will recognize as entitled 
to return to this country the reply halves of 
Canadian Domestic Reply Post Cards upon which the 
additional one cent postage stamps required have 
been affixed, 


Second Class Matter. 
TRANSIENT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Transient newspapers for any place in Canada or 
United States, lc. per 4 oz.; but a paper not more than. 
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1 oz. will go for %c. Local newspapers and periodi- 
cals not weighing more than 1 oz., for delivery in city, 
toc. each. For other countries see Foreign Postal 
Rates published in this guide. 


Third Class Matter. 


BOOKS, MATTER PARTLY PRINTED OR WHOLLY IN PRINT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS MATTER. 


On Books (printed), Pamphlets, Circulars (printed 
or produced by a multiplying process), Catalogues, 
Hand-Bills, Blank Forms, Prices Current (printed), 
Calendars, Show Cards, Maps, Prints, Drawings, Plans 
(without specifications), Engravings, Lithographs, 
Photographs (on card or paper), Visiting Cards (printed 
or engraved), Sheet Music, Printed Stationery, Official 
or Private Post Cards (when sent in bulk to a separate 
address), and all matter wholly in print, when ad- 
dressed to Canada, United States, Newfoundland, and 
all other countries the rate is 1c. for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof. Limit of weight to Canada, 5 lbs., 
but a single book, 10 lbs. Limit to United States and 
United Kingdom, 5 lbs. For other Postal Union coun- 
tries, 4 lbs. No packet addressed to Canada may exceed 
30 inches in length by 12 inches in width or depth, nor 
may the combined length and girth of any package 
exceed 6 feet. When addressed to other countries the 
limit in size is 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth, unless in the form of a roll, when 30 inches is 
allowed. 


CIRCULARS 


are communications in print, or produced by a 
multiplying process easily distinguished from _ type- 
writing, which are posted to several individuals, and 
couched in identical terms. A circular may, without 
becoming liable to a higher rate of postage, be signed 
and dated in handwriting, and may also contain the 
name of the addressee in writing at the top. 

The postage on Circulars produced in imitation of 
typewriting or handwriting by a multiplying process, 
is Ie. per 2 ozs., when at least 20 copies in precisely 
identical terms are handed in to the Post Office at one 
time. 

Circulars typewritten are liable to letter rate, 
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SEEDS, CUTTINGS, BULES, ETC. 


On Seeds, Cuttings, Bulbs, Roots, Scions or Grafts 
(but not cut flowers), when posted for delivery in 
Canada, the postage is 2c. for the first four ounces or 
fraction thereof, and 1c. for each additional 4 ounces 
or fraction thereof. The articles can only be sent to 
the United States at the lc. per ounce rate. Limit of 
weight, 5 lbs. 

Fourth Class Matter. 


MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


Comprises such articles of general merchandise as 
are not entitled to any lower rate of postage. When 
addressed to places in Canada, the postage is lc. for 
each oz. or fraction thereof. Limit of weight, 5 lbs.; 
of size, 30 inches in length by 1 foot in width or depth, 
but the combined length and girth of any packet must 
in no case exceed 6 feet. Matter claiming to be Fourth 
Class must be open to inspection, and there must be 
no correspondence enclosed (except invoices and ac- 
counts of the articles enclosed). Packages of Fourth 
Class matter may be sent to the United States, including 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Philippine Islands, if pre- 
paid 1c. per oz., but the contents will be liable to Cus- 
toms Inspection and collection of duty in the United 
States. Sealed tins containing fish, lobster, vegetables, 
meats, etc., if put up in a solid manner and labelled 
in such a way as to fully indicate the nature of their 
contents, may be sent as Fourth Class matter within 
the Dominion, but no sealed matter can be forwarded 
to the United States under this head. Liquids, oils 
and fatty substances may be sent to places in Canada 
and the United States as Fourth Class, if securely put 
up. - 

REGISTRATION. 


Money letters should always be registered. 

Every article intended for registration must be 
handed in at the wicket, and a receipt obtained there- 
for. 

The fee on all classes of articles addressed to all 
countries to which matter may be registered is 5c. 


The sender of a registered article posted in Canada 
for delivery in Canada or in any other Postal Union 
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country may entitle himself to a certificate as to the 
disposal of the said article by the Postmaster at the 
office addressed, on prepayment of an additional fee of 
dG All classes of matter may be registered to all 
destinations in Canada and throughout the Postal 
Union, and letters may be registered to most of the 
countries not included in the Union. 


Senders of registered articles are requested to put 
their names and addresses in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the cover. a 


The public are reminded that registered letters are 
only carried on trains that are accompanied by railway 
mail clerk. Hence a registered letter and an ordinary 
letter posted simultaneously will often be received at 
different times. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAILS. 
Rates of Postage. 


The postage rate for letters of 2c. per %-oz is appli- 
cable for correspondence exchanged between Canada 
and the United Kingdom, and between Canada and the 
British Possessions. 


Transient newspapers, printed and published in 
Canada, may be sent to the United Kingdom, Bahamas, 
Barbadoes, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
British North Borneo, Ceylon, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, 
Fiji, Gambia, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Malta, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Sarawak, 
Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Southern Nigeria, Transvaal, 
Trinidad, Tobago, Turk’s Islands and Zanzibar, at the 
rate of 1c. per 4 ozs.; other papers at the rate of Ic. 
per 2 oz. 


RATES TO OTHER POSTAL UNION COUNTRIES, 


Letters, 5c. per %4-oz.; Post Cards, 2q each; News- 
papers, Books, Photographs, Printed Matter, etc., lc. 
per 2 ozs.; Samples, 2c. for first 4 ozs., 1c. for each 
additional 2 ozs.; Commercial Papers, 5c. for first 10 
ozs., lc. for each additional 2 ozs.; registration fee, 5c. 


PARCEL POST. 


Direct Parcel Post Exchanges are in operation be- 
tween Canada and the countries mentioned in the fol-. 
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lowing table, the rate and limit of weight being as 
specified in each case :— 


RATES OF POSTAGE 


| Livi oF 
For first For each WEIGHT. 
] succeeding Ib. 
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*Via Liverpool, England. 


Parcels may also be sent via England to countries 
not mentioned in the above list. Rates and other con- 
ditions may be found in the Official Postal Guide, or 
learned on inquiry at any of the Branch Offices. 

Parcels containing Candy or other Sugar Confection- 
ery, addressed to the United Kingdom, will be forwarded 
direct to destination without examination at the Cus- 
toms, if described on the Customs Declaration under 
one of the following heads : Sugar Confectionery, Choco- 
late Confectionery or Preserved Fruits, together with 
the net weight of the contents. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


are established at the General Office and at most of 
the branches. Sums of $1.00 or any multiple of $1.00 
can be deposited. Interest, three per cent. 
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The Savings Bank branches at Sub-Post Offices 
throughout the city will be open for the transaction of 
business on Saturdays from 7.30 p.m. to 9 p.m. for all 
classes of depositors as well as for the special conveni- 
ence of persons receiving weekly wages who may wish 
to make deposits. 


MONEY ORDERS. 


Payable in Canada, Newfoundland and the United States. 
(The limit for a single order is $100.) 


OneOrderscip Loge. ve ators tears S in DR OaR ER ae ee 3¢c. 
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Not more than one Money Order under $100 payable 
in Canada, Newfoundland and the United States can 
be issued to the same person on the same day, drawn 
on the same place in favor of the same payee, but as 
many of $100 each may be given as the remitter re- 
quires. 


Payable in the United Kingdom, British Possessions 
(except Newfoundland), and all distant countries upon 
which Money Orders may be obtained. (The limit for 
a single Order on these countries is $50.) 
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POSTAL NOTES. 


“The Postal Note System established by: the Post 
Office Department affords a cheap and convenient means 
for remitting small sums. 

Are payable only in Canada. 


Are bought and paid at any Money Order and Postal 
Note Office. 
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May be bought at any Postal Note Office. 
May be bought as quickly as stamps. 

May be bought during all Post Office hours. 
Can be crossed to ensure safety. 


To meet the public interest the rates have been fixed 
at very moderate figures, as follows :— 


le. on note for ...... 20c. | 2c. on note for ..... . 90.90 
1c. eS ce 2b. ¥i2e: ht ed, aig th 1.00 
1c. SRE aes ata SUG ec: IEE ale Sete 1.50 
1c. eet Moa oes S55 40c. | 2c. he ee he Pere te 2.00 
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Odd cents may be made up by affixing Canadian post- 
age stamps not exceeding 9c. in value to the face of a 
Postal Note. 


Additional postage stamps must not be attached to 
note by payee. 


INSURANCE OF REGISTERED LETTERS. 


Inland registered letters, that is, registered letters 
posted at and addressed to a Post Office in Canada, may 
be insured against loss for amounts not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars, on payment of the following fees, 
in addition to the full postage and registered charges :— 


Insurance Fee. Limit of Compensation. 
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A letter tendered for Insurance must be enclosed in 
a strong envelope or cover, properly sealed with gum 
or wax. 


No letter will be accepted for Registration or Insur- 
ance if it seems possible to get at the contents without 
either breaking the seals or tearing the cover. 
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Envelopes with black or colored borders may not be 
used for Registered or Insured letters. 


As few stamps as possible should be used for the 
prepayment of the Postage and the Insurance and Regis- 
tration fees, and when two or more stamps are used 
they should be affixed with spaces between, in order to 
prevent stamps being employed to conceal an opening 
in the cover. 


The stamps may not be folded over the edge of the 
cover. 


Before an Insured letter is accepted from the Post 
Office by the addressee or his agent, it should be care- 
fully examined to see that it is in good order, since 
the acceptance by the addressee or his agent releases 
the Postmaster General from all responsibility regard- 
ing such Insured letter. 


LAWS OF THE PUBLIC ROADS. 


1, PUBLIC ROADS are those which are laid out and supported by 
Crown or Municipal Councils. Their care and control is regulated by the 
statutes of the different Provinces, and in detail will not be referred to 
here, as they can be easily looked up by those who desire information so 
entirely local. 


2. OWNERSHIP—The soil and the land remains in the Crown. 


3. LIABILITY—The repair of highways is usually imposed upon the 
Municipalties, and they are made liable by statute for all damages, against 
persons or estates, from injuries received or happening in consequence of a 
neglect of duty on the part of the officers having the same in charge. 


4. The opening or closing of highways fis effected by the by-law of a 
Municipal Council. 


5. LAW OF THE ROAD-—Persons traveling with carriages or vehicles 
of transportation, meeting on any public way, it is customary to turn their 
carriages or wagons to the right of the center of the road, so far as to per- 
mit such carriages or wagons to pass without interruption. 


6. RUNAWAYS -The owner of a runaway horse or horses, if negligent, 
or not exercising duecare, is responsible for all damages that may occur. 


7. Any unreasonable occupation of the public way, whether arising out 
of a refusal to turn out and allow a more rapid vehicle to pass, or from an 
unjustifiable occupancy of such a part of the road as to prevent others from 
passing, will render the party so trespassing liable for damages to any suf. 
fering injuries therefrom. 
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\. Think Twice Before You 


Anyi \Ws 


How to Settle Difficulties by Arbitration. 


Arbitration is an agreement by parties who have a contro- 
versy or difference to the decision of a third party. 


Arbitration is one of the highest courts for the settlement of 
personal differences, and if people would only learn more of 
its benefits and advantages, lawyers by the thousands would 
not thrive and fatten upon the earnings of those who couid 
make better use of their money. 


When the matters in difference are simply those of fact, it is 
often more satisfactory to submit them to the decision of 
mutual friends, each contending party choosing one, and the 
two arbitrators thus chosen choosing the third, and the three 
parties thus chosen constituting the court. 


The decision of the arbitrators is called an award. 


The award should be specific and distinct containing the 
decision of the arbitrators in as clear and concise language as 
possible. 

The following oath should be taken by the persons chosen to 
act as arbitrators or referees before entering upon the exami- 
nation of the matters in dispute: We, the undersigned arbi- 
trators, appointed by and between Henry Smith and Richard 
Brown, do swear fairly and faithfully to hear-and examine 
the matters in controversy between said Henry Smith and 
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Richard Brown. and to make a just award, according to the best 
of our understanding. P. D. Crimmuins. 
J. O. Everett, 
O. M. Powers. 
Sworn to this 26th day of May, A. D. 1885, before me. 
D. B. Giveler, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Oath to be administered to a witness by the arbitrators : 
You do solemnly swear, that the evidence you shall give to the 
arbitrators here present in a certain controversy submitted to 
them by and between Henry Smith and Richard Brown, shall 
be the truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God. 
Nations by a system of arbitration are avoiding bloody and 
protracted wars. 


Arbitration Best for Farmers. 

Arbitration is almost invariably preferable to litigation. It 
is not only the easiest, quickest and cheapest way to settle dis- 
agreements, but saves much vexation and subsequent dissen- 
sion. Were individuals, corporations and nations to arrange 
their disputes by arbitration, instead of resorting to litigation 
and warfare, the people would be saved millions of treasure, 
and the world spared much shedding of blood. A peaceful 
settlement of difficulties is usually followed by prosperity, 
while ‘‘going to law” or war usually results in loss and suffer- 
ing to both contestants. Indeed, litigation and warfare are 
twin relics of the dark ages, and so long as they continue in 
vogue we may look in vain for harbingers of the promised 
millennium. Of all classes, farmers should, so far as possibie, 
avoid entering into litigation; for whether they win or lose, 
they are proverbially worsted, the lawyers usually taking the 
cream, and leaving only the skim-milk for the winning contest- 
ant. Truly, there is neither glory nor honor, profit nor pleas- 
ure in litigation, and the less people who profess to live ‘‘on 
the square,”’ and, according to the Commandments, have to do 
therewith, the better it will be for both their present and future 
peace and prosperity. Even inthe most aggravating case of 
trespass, and the like, no good citizen should resort to the law, 
until all amicable attempts at settlement have failed. Indeed, 
and finally, whatever may be the provocation, don’t get mad 
and impulsively prosecute your neighbor, but keep your temper. 
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BOARDS OF TRADE AND STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Boards of Trade and Stock Exchanges were originally organ: 
ized to facilitate trade in the various commercial interests of 
the country; but unfortunately instead of blessing and benefit- 
ing mankind they have become gigantic engines of robbery 
and oppression. Members are elected by ballot and the ad- 
mission fees vary in different organizations from nothing to 
$3,000.00. 

Dealing in Futures. 

This is simply a “‘ high-toned ” form of gambling, or in other 
words a system of ‘“‘marked guessing”? in which the best 
guesser wins. The game, like all other popular gambling 
games, is exceedingly simple. You simply bet on the market 
if it goes up or down, you win or lose just as you have staked 
your money. 

Margins. 

Margins are sums of money put up asa forfeit to secure the 
winner. When the margin is exhausted so that further loss is 
not guaranteed, it is the custom to close the trade and the win- 
ner ‘rakes in the pot’’ using the gambler’s way of putting it. 


Option Trading. 
‘*Seller’s option ”’ gives the person selling the privilege of 
making delivery at any time before the expiration of the con- 
tract by giving one day’s notice. ‘‘Buyer’s option” gives the 
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purchaser a claim for delivery at any time before the maturity 
of the contract. 
Corners. 

Thousands of bushels of grains are bought and sold for every 
bushel brought into the elevators. Chicago Board of Trade 
sells every day as much wheat as the State of Illinois harvests 
in a year. It can thus be easily seen how ‘‘commerce” can 
be forced. In a Board of Trade each buyer buys upon the 
supposition that each seller is selling what he has not got, and 
the buyer is buying what he does not want. Now it is easy 
for a set of men with an unlimited amount of money to com<- 
bine and “corner” any article in the market. It simply cone 
sists of buying more than,can be delivered, and then making 
the sellers deliver or forfeit their margins. A “buil’ is one 
who operates to raise the market—so called from the nature of 
the bull to toss with his horns. A ‘*bear’’ is one who tries 
to lower the market, so called from the nature of the bear to 
tear down with hisclaws. A ‘‘lame-duck’”’ isa member un- 
able to fulfill his contracts, and is therefore expelled. 


Preferred Stock. 


This kind of stock takes preference of the ordinary stock of 
a corporation, and the holders are entitled to a stated per cent. 
annually out of the net earning before a dividend can be de= 
clared on the common stock. Preferred stocks are generally 
the result of reorganization, although sometimes issued in pay- 
ment of floating or unsecured debts. 


How Stock is Watered. 


Sometimes the charter of a corporation forbids the declaring 
of a dividend exceeding a certain per cent. of the par value of 
its stock. In this case the directors may find it desirable te 
‘water’? the stock—that is, issue additional shares. This in- 
crease in the number of shares of course reduces the percent- 
age of dividend, although the same profit in the aggregate is 
secured to the stockholders. 


LAW ON LINE FENCES—ONTARIO. 


Owners of occupied adjoining lands shall make, keep up 
and repair a just proportion of the fence which marks, or is 
to mark, the boundary between them. Owners of unoccu- 
pied lands shall, upon their being occupied, become liable to 
the same dutico= 
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In case of dispute of such proportion, either owner may 
notify the other owner, or the occupant of the land of the 
other owner, that he will, not less than one week from the 
service of such notice, cause three fence-viewers of the 
locality to arbitrate on the matter. 

He shall also notify the fence-viewers, not less than one 
week before their services are required. 

Both notices shall be in writing, signed by the person 
notifying, shall state the time and place for arbitration, and 
may be served by leaving it at the place of abode of such 
owner, or occupant, with some grown-up person residing 
thereat, or in case of the lands being untenanted, with any 
agent of such owner. The occupant receiving such notice 
shall immediately notify the owner, or he may become liable 
for all damage caused by his neglecting to do so. 

If the owners notified object to any or all of the fence- 
viewers within a week, and cannot agree on them, the 
Division Court Judge shall name the fence-viewers. 

The fence-viewers shall examine the premises, and, if 
required, shall hear evidence and examine witnesses on oath. 
They shall make an award in writing, signed by any two of 
them, specifying the locality, quantity, description and lowest 
price of the fence to be made, the time for performing the 
work, and the proportion of costs to be paid by each owner. 
Regard shall be had to the nature of the fences used in the 
locality, the circumstances of the owners, and the suitability 
of the fence to the wants of the parties. A Provincial Land 
Surveyor may be employed to make an exact description of 
the locality. The award shall be deposited with the Town- 
ship Clerk, and, if registered in the Registry Office, shall 
constitute a lien upon the lands charged. A dissatisfied 
party may appeal to the County Court Judge on serving a 
written notice upon the fence-viewers, Division Court Clerk 
and all interested parties within one week after receiving 
notice of the award. Any written agreement between owners 
respecting such line fence may be registered and enforced 
as if it was an award of fence-viewers. 

The owner of a line fence which partly encloses the occupied 
land of another person, shall not remove any part thereof 
unless the owner or occupier of such adjacent enclosure re- 
fuses to pay therefor his just proportion after written demand 
without giving at least six months previous notice. 

Each fence-viewer shall be paid $2.00 per day, and the 
Judge his actual expenses. 

Height of fences at the discretion of the Township Council 
fixed by By-law, oftener not fixed at all, varying in different 
localities from 44 to 5 feet. 


10 CONTRACTS 


IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A CONTRACT. 


HOW TO WRITE A CONTRACT. 


Rule :—1. The parties to a Contract are taken in the order in 
which they are written and referred to as ‘‘ the party of the first 
part,” ‘‘the party of the second part,’ without repeating their 
names. It matters not which name ts written first. 


2. After writing the date, names of the parties and their places of 
residence, state fully all that the first party agrees to do, and then 
state all that the second party agrees to do. 


3. Next state the penalties or forfeitures in case either party dc 3 
not faithfully and fully perform, or offer to perform, his part of he 
agreement. 

4. Finally, the closing clause, the signatures and seals, the signa- 
tures of witnesses are written. 

No particular form of legal language is necessary. Use your 
own words and state in a plain way just what you want done. 
Anyone who can write a letter and express his desire in an 
intelligent manner can write a contract. 

Errors in grammar or spelling do not affect the legality of 
the agreement. 

If the language should be obscure on certain points, the 
‘court’’ will always interpret the entent of the parties when 
they entered into the agreement. 

When an agreement is written it must all be in writing. It 
cannot be vartly written and partly oral. 
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The Law Governing Ail Kinds of Contracts. 


1. A contract is a mutual agreement between two or more 
competent parties for a valuable consideration to do or not to 
do a particuiar thing. 

2. }t must have, 1. Parties; 2. Subject Matter; 3. Consider- 
ation ; 4 Assent of the parties, There cannot be a contract 
when any of these are wanting. 

3. A consigeration is the thing which induces a person to 
make a contract. 

- 4, An alteration of a contract in a material part, after its 
execution, renders it void. 

5. A contract the law forbids is void. Fraud renders all 
contracts voidable. 

6. A contract made by a minor, a lunatic, or an idiot is not 
binding upon him, yet he can hold the party with whom he 
contracts, to all conditions of the contract. 

7. A contract not consistent with law or for immoral pur- 
poses is void. 

8. A fraudulent contract may be binding on the party guilty 
of fraud, although not laying any obligation on the part of the 
party acting in good faith. 

9. A contract for the sale or purchase of personal property 
of the value of $40 00 (in Province of Prince Edward Island 
$30 00) and upwards must be in writing, except when the 
buyer accepts at least a part of the goods sold and actually 
receives the same, or gives something in earnest to bind the 
bargain or in part payment. 

10. Any special promise by an executor or administrator to 
answer damages out of his own estate, and any agreement 
made upon consideration of marriage, must be in writing. 

11. Any contract or sale of lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
or any interest in or concerning them, must be in writing. 

12. A contract which is not to be performed within a year 
must be in writing. 

13. A guaranty must be in writing. 

14. In contracts regarding matters of importance it is advis- 
able to haveaseal. Consideration is presumed in all contracts 

-under seal. 

15. If no time of payment is stated in the contract payment 

must be made on the delivery of the goods. 
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16. A contract totally restraining the exercise of a man’s 
trade or profession is void, but one restraining him in any 
particular place is not void. 

17. An offer or proposal, which includes the essential parts 
of a contract, becomes a contract as soon as accepted. 

18. A contract required by law to be in writing cannot ve 
dissolved by verbal agreement. 

19. A contract cannot be partly written and partly verbal. 
It must be wholly written or wholly verbal. 
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CONTRACTS THAT ARE NOT LAWFUL. 


1. A contract to commit a breach of peace or other offense. 

2. A contract in violation of a statute of the Province in 
which it is made. 

3. An agreement to prevent competition on a sale under an 
execution. 

4, An agreement to prohibit the carrying on of a trade 
throughout the Province. 

5. A contract with an intoxicated person, lunatic or minor. 

6. All agreements in which there is fraud. 

7. An agreement made by threats or violence. 

8. A contract impossible in its nature: such as crossing the 
ocean in one day, is void.~’ 
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9. Guardians, Trustees, Executors, Administrators or Attor- 
neys cannot take advantage of those for whom they act by be- 
coming parties to the contract. 

10. Useless things cannot become the subject of a contract: 
such as agreeing not to go out of the house for a month. 

11. Contracts made on Sunday are void, except in particular 
cases. 

12. The right to vote or hold office, etc., cannot be sold by 
contract. 

13. Contract without a consideration: such as a promise to 
make a gift, cannot be enforced. 

14. An agreement for immoral purposes. 


15. Where consent to an agreement is given by mistake, it 
cannot become a contract. 


16. If a thing contracted for was not in existence at the time 
of making the contract, such as buying a horse and not know- 
ing that he was dead at the time, is not good. 


17. If a person agrees to serve as a laborer or clerk, he can- 
not be compelled to fulfill his agreement: damages, however, 
can be recovered. 


18. ''wo or more persons intentionally cannot make a con- 
tract to the injury of a third person. 

i9. Wagers or bets cannot be collected by law. 

20. More than legal interest cannot be collected, unless 
. agreed to. 

21. Contracts for concealing felony or violating public trust, 
for bribery and extortion are prohibited. 

22. Contracts in which there is misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment of material facts cannot be enforced. It is a fraud to 
conceal a fraud. 

23, Money borrowed for the purpuse of betting, the lender 
knowing it to be for that purpose, cannot be collected. 

24. If any part of a contract is illegal, the whole is illegal, 
unless the legal part can be clearly separated from the illegal 
part. 

25. A verbal release without payment or satisfaction for the 
debt is not good. 

26. If there are two parts to a contract, and one conflicts with 
the other, the first part holds good in preference to the last. 
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27. An agreement with a thief to drop a criminal prosecu- 
tiou, by his bringing back the goods and paying all damages, 
is uot good, and will be no bar to a future prosecution. 


98. ‘Transactions not positively forbidden, but against public 
policy, are unlawful. 


29. Marriages within the prohibited degrees of kindred. 
30. Agreements for future separation of husband and wife. 


31. Agreements to furnish money or evidence for litigation 
on terms of sharing property recovered. 


32. Contracts made on Sunday (with few exceptions). 


Contract for the Sale of Land. 


Articles of Agreement made this Seventeenth day of November, 1892, 
Between Louis F. Heyd, of the Township of Dover in the County of Kent, 
Gentleman (the Vendor), of the first part, and Herbert M. Forgie, of the Town- 


ship of Chatham in the County of Kent, Yeoman (The purchaser), of the ~ 


second part ; 


Witnesseth, that the said Louis F. Heyd for himself, his heirs, executors and 
administrators, agrees to sell, and the said Herbert M. Forgie for himself, his 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, agrees to purchase. Lot Number 
Nine and the North half of Lot Number Ten in the Fifth Concession of the 
Township of Dover in the County of Kent, containing 150 acres, together with 
all buildings thereon, for the price of $5,000.00, payable as follows: The sum 
of $500.00 on the date hereof; the sum of $1,500.00 in Thirty days from the 
date hereof, the balance to be secured by a Mortgage, according to statutory 
form, to be given by the said Herbert M. Forgie on completion of this Agree- 
ment. The purchaser shall examine the title at his own expense; shall not 
require the production of any title deeds or evidences of title other than those 
in the possession of the vendor ; and shall state his objections thereto, if any, 
in writing within ten days, otherwise the title shall be accepted. If any 
valid objection be made which the vendor is unable or unwilling to satisfy, 
he may, by notifying the purchaser in writing, cancel this Agreement, and 
shall then return all moneys paid him on account hereof without interest. 
The Vendor shall furnish a deed at his own expense. The Mortgage shall be 
prepared at the expense of the purchaser. Taxes, interest, insurance and 
rent shall be adjusted to date hereof, therealter assumed by purchaser. This 
Agreement shall be performed in 30 days, and Time shall be of its essence. 


In witness whereof the parties have hereto set their hands and geals. 
Witness, L. F. HEYD. [Seal.] 
J. A. HERTEL. H. M. FORGIE, [Seal.] 
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AN OLD-TIME JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


THE VITAL PART OF A CONTRACT. 


CONSIDERATION, 


1. Definition.—A consideration is the thing which indu- 
ces parties to make a contract. It is the substantial cause 
or reason moving parties to enter into an agreement. 


2. A Sufficient Consideration.—The law does not require 
that the consideration should be a good orbadbargain. As 
long as something 1s done or suffered by either party, the 
consideration is good. The smallest consideration is suff- 
cient to make it legal. The value of the consic 2ration is 
unimportant. For instance ; $10,000 worth of property can 
be sold for $1.00. 


3. Promise of Marriage.—lIfa man promise to marrya 
woman, and she promises to marry him, each promise consti- 
tutes a sufficient consideration for the other promise, a breach 
of which promise by either party renders that party liable to an 
action for: damages, 
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4. A Valuable Consideration.—A valuable consideration 
is one which is equal to money or may be changed into 
money. 

5. A Good Considcration.—A good consideration is one 
which is based upon love, gratitude or esteem, or blood re- 
lationship. But in order to make a good consideration 
legal, the agreement has to be performed by one or both 
parties. For instance: It aman should promise to give a 
lady $500 because he loved her,it could not be collected, 
but if the money was once paid to the woman it could not 
be recovered. 


6. Gratuitous Consideration.—A gratuitous considera- 
tion is a consideration where something is done or money 
promised on account of some affection or charity, and like 
a good consideration the act must be performed in order to 
hold the party. For instance: If a father gives his son a 
note on account ot his affection for him, the son cannot 
force the father to pay it: so also if a person subscribes for 
a church or charitable society he cannot be compelled to 
pay it, unless the church or society can show that it de- 
pended upon that money when it entered upon some con- 
tract, or assumed some obligation on account of it, 


7. Immoral Consideration.—All considerations which 
are immoral are consequently illegal. 


8. Impossible Consideration.—If a man should promise 
to cross the ocean in one day, or walk from Philadelphia to 
New York in two hours, or any consideration of such an 
impossible character, is illegal and void. 


CUPID’S CAPTURED VICTIM. 


ENGAGEMENTS TO MARRY; OR MARRIAGE 
CONTRACTS. 
1. Contracts to Marry in the Future.—Mutual 


promise by a man and a woman to marry at some future day. 
constitutes a valid contract. 
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2. A Marriage Contract.—A marriage isa civil contract, 
and is entered into by the mere consent of the parties. If 
the man says to a woman, “Will you,marry me ?” or words 
to that effect, and she says “Yes,” or words that imply an 
affirmative answer, it is by law an agreement or promise of 
marriage, and both parties are legally held to carry out in 
good faith the promises thus made. 


3. Breach of Promise.—lf either party refuses to carry 
out the contract, he or she is guilty of breach of promise, 
and is liable for damages to the other party. It is not 
very often, however, that the man sues the woman, though 
he has the right to do so if she fails to make good her 
promise. 

4. Necessary Proof.—Generally in case of a lawsuit for 
breach of promise, there are no direct witnesses, as people 
generally become engaged without the presence of a third 
party, but the engagement may be implied by the conduct 
of the party sued. 

Implied Evidence,—The promise of marriage is im- 
plied from circumstances, such as constant visits, Peer he 
or open declarations of the parties, the reception of parents 
or friends, as an engaged couple, without any objections 
from the party accused. There are many ways of express- 
ing serious intentions without an open declaration in words. 
Conduct speaks louder than words. 


6. Excuses for Breaking the Promises.—A refusal may 
be justified on the ground of the bad character or conduct 
of the other party ; poor health of either party is sometimes 
a good excuse, but not generally. If the woman were a 
widow or divorced, and concealed this fact from the man, 
this justifies a refusal to marry on his part. 


7. Time of Marriage.—When a man promises to marry 
a woman without stating any special time, the law holds 
him guilty of breach of promise, unless he is ready at any 
time to fulfill his engagement within a reasonable time, five 
years was held by law as being an unreasonable time. 


8. When a Promise Is Not Binding.—If either party is 
under twenty-one years of age, he or she is not bound by 
romise to marry, and the law will excuse them any time 
rom making good the promise; but, if the man is over 21 
years of age, he can be held, and must make his promises 
good or pay the damages. 

9. Seduction.—Seduction of a woman under a promise 


of marriage, and subsequent refusal to marry on his part, is 
a crime, and is punished by severe penalties, as by impris- 
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onment and fime. A marriage of the party after the trial is 
commenced, and before the verdict is given, will save the 
accused from conviction. 


10. A Cowardly Act.—A young manwho makes promises 
of marriage to a young lady, or gives her reason to believe 
that he is sincere in his visits and intentions, and then 
without excuse or cause devotes his attentions to another, 
poms a cowardly act. No honorable young man will 

O It. 

No young man has a right to demand a young lady’s ex- 
clusive company, without some definite understanding, and 
a young lady is very injudicious, if not foolish, if she re- 
ceives the attentions of a young man, who claims her entire 
society, without some understanding or promise of sincerity. 
When the promise of marriage has once been made, it 
should be kept in good faith, unless both parties mutually 
apree to dissolve. The law always requires the promises 
of marriage to be met in good faith. 


LAW ON LOST PROPERTY, 


While walking along the road, A finds by the roadside a 
pocketbook containing a sum of money. He picks it up, 
examines its contents and puts it in his pocket, but it hap- 

ens that there is a hole in the pocket, and it falls out. He 
aoe not discover the disappearance till he reaches home. 
He then retraces his steps, and near where he found the 

ocketbook he sees a young man who has it in his hands. 

he young man had picked it up when it fell from the 

ocket of the first finder. Which has the best right to the 

ocketbook and its contents? The young man has a right 
to it as against the other. A not uncommon maxim is, 
“The last finder is the best owner.” 


The Time In which Debts are Outlawed in Ganada and the 
United States. 
1. The time to sue varies in different Provinces and in dif- 
ferent classes of cases from one to thirty years. 


2. In accounts it generally begins from the purchase of the 
last item, and is renewed by every partial payment. 


3. In case the debtor makes a written acknowledgement in 
a note, or papers of that character, the claim is renewed. 


Canada: Accounts, notes, etc., 6 years; Judgments, bonds, 
ete., 20 years. 


In Quebec: Notes, 5 years ; Judgments, 30 years. 
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A Contract for the Sale of Horses, Cattle, or other 
Personal Property. 


THis AGREEMENT, between A. B. Johnson and C, D. Cod- 
dington, made this nineteenth day‘of October, 1891, witnesseth : 

That said A. B. Johnson, for the consideration hereinafter 
mentioned, shall sell and deliver on the first day of November 
next to said C. D. Coddington at his residence, One Double 
Wagon, Two Four-Year-Old Colts and Six Yearling Heifers. 

That said C. D. Coddington, in consideration thereof, shall 
pay said A. B. Johnson Three Hundred Dollars, upon the 
delivery of said property. 

In witness whereof we have this day set our hands and seal. 


A. B. Johnson. 
C. D. Coddington. 


A Contract for Laying Tile or Building Fence. 
(SHORT FORM.) 


THIs AGREEMENT, made this first day of July, A. D., 1891, 
between H. C. Naumann and G. C. Gasser, witnesseth that: 

H. C. Naumann agrees to lay one hundred twenty (120) rods 
of six inch tile at forty cents (40c) per rod. The average depth 
and fall of said tile is to be sufficient to drain the land through 
which said tile may be laid, and G.C Gasser shall direct place 
and parts of land to be drained by the above specified number 
of rods of tile. H. C. Naumann, 

G. C. Gasser, 
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A Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand. 


THis AGREEMENT WITNESSETH 


That Fred J. Dolan agrees to work faithfully for 
E. E. Heidner, as a general laborer on his farm, and to do any 
work that he may be called upon to do in connection therewith, 
in the Township of Hay, County of Huron, and Province of 
Ontario, for the period of one year, beginning the first day of 
March next, 1893, for the sum of Twenty Dollars per month. 

In consideration of the services to be performed, the said 
EK. E. Heidner agrees to pay Fred J. Dolan Twenty Dollars 
per month, 

In Witness WHEREOF, the said parties have hereunto set 
their hands this second day of January, 1893. 

Fred J. Dolan. 
EK. E. Heidner, 


A Contract for Renting a Farm. 


I, John Smith, do agree to demise and lease unto J. T. Hoge, 
his heirs and assigns the N¥% of the SEY of Sec. 25 in the town 
of Flag Springs, County of Andrew, and State of Missouri, for 
a term of two years from the first of March next, upon the pay- 
ment of Three Hundred Dollars ($300), as follows: One Hun- 
dred and Fifty the 20th of June next, and the remaining One 
Hundred and Fifty the first day of the following December. 

Witness my hand, this 20th day of October, 1891. 

John Smith, 


o- me. 
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AN AGREEMENT TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made and entered into this .6th 
day of May, 1891, between John Read and Z. Cooper, it is 
agreed in manner and form following, to wit: The ss«d Z. 
Cooper, for the consideration hereinafter named, does, for 
himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant, 
promise, and agree, to and with the said John Read, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns, that he, the said Z. 
Cooper, shall and will, within the space of six months, next 
after the date hereof, in a good and workmanlike manner, and 
according to the best of his art and skill, well and substantially 
erect, build and finish, one house, according to the draft or 
plan and specifications hereunto annexed, and to compose the 
same with such stone, brick, timber or other materials, as the 
said John Read, or his assigns shall provide and find for the. 
same. In consideration whereof, the said John Read doth,, 
for himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant. 
and promise to, and with the said Z. Cooper, his heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, well and truly to pay, or 
cause to be paid, unto the said Z. Cooper, the sum of Two. 
Thousand Dollars. 


- In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 


seals. 
John Read. [Seal.] 


Z, Cooper. [Seal.] 
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The Law Governing the Sale and Transfer of Persona 
Property. 


1. A sale is the exchange of property for money, which is 
either paid at once or to be paid in the future. 

2. There are many complicated things pertaining to the sale 
of property which every thoughtful man should understand. 

3. The thing sold must either exist at the time of the sale or 
there must be a well-founded reason that it will be in exist- 
ence and in possession of the seller. For example: If a man 
sold a horse for $100 and it transpires that the horse died be- 
fore the actual time of the sale the transaction would not be a 
sale, otherwise it would. 

4, Grain or other produce not yet sowed or planted can be 
sold because the seller may reasonably expect a crop. 
Machinery or other manufactured goods may be sold before 
they are made and the seller can be made to perform his part 
of the contract the same as though the articles actually existed 
at the time of the sale. 

5. The thing sold must be specified and set apart as the 
property of the buyer. For example: The sale of ten bushels 
of wheat from a certain bin would not be a sale unless the 
grain was measured and set apart, 
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6. The price must be fixed by mutual consent, or be under- 
stood by the terms of the sale. 

7. Any defects which can be seen in property or in animals 
when sold does not relieve the buyer from meeting his con- 
tract though he claims he did not see the defects. Z’he law does 
not furnish eyes for the purchaser of property. Caveat emptor. 

8. But defects in property or animals which cannot be seen, 
and the seller makes no statement in reference to such defects, 
but recommends it as good or sound, relieves the buyer from 
fulfilling his part of the contract. 

9. When nothing is said as to the time of payment when the 
sale is made the law presumes that the property must be paid 
for before the purchaser can secure possession. If credit is 
agreed upon the buyer is entitled to immediate possession. 

10. The purchaser, in order to make good his bargain, 
should always advance a small amount, to bind the seller to 
the bargain. 


AGREEMENT FOR SALE OF GRAIN. 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the Ist day of March, 
1892, between Ralph Ogilvy of the City of Ottawa, Commission 
Merchant, and Robert Hillyard of the Town of Prescott, Agent, 
witnesseth that the said Ralph Ogilvy agrees to sell to the said 
Robert Hillyard, 2,000 bushels of oats, A 1 quality, to be delivered 
to said Robert Hillyard at the Canadian Pacifie Railway Station, 
Prescott, on or before Ist April next, at the price of 70 cents per 
bushel free of all charge. And the said Robert Hillyard agrees 
to buy said quantity of oats at said price and to pay for same 
thirty days after delivery. And the said Ralph Ogilvy hereby 
warrants and guarantees the quality of said oats as aforesaid. 


As witness our hands the day and year aforesaid. 
Witness : R. Ogilvy. 
W. Heynan. ~ R. Hillyard. 


BOND. 

Know Aut MEN BY THESE PRESENTs, that I, John Jenkins of 
the City of Toronto, Manufacturer, am held and firmly bound 
unto Robert S. Wilson of the said City of Toronto, Merchant, 
in the penal sum of Two Thousand Dollars (or, double the 
amount of the obligation for which the Bond is given) of lawful 
money of Canada, to be paid to the said Robert 8. Wilson, or 
to his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, for whieh 
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payment well and truly to be made I bind myself, my heirs, 
executors, and administrators firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with my seal, and dated this First Day of September, 
1894. 

Tus Conpition of this obligation is such that if Geo. W. 
Harris shall pay to the said Robert 8. Wilson the sum of One 
Thousand Dollars in three months from the date hereof, with 
interest thereon at the rate of six per centum per annum from 
this date (or whatever the obligation may be for which the Bond 
is given), then this obligation shall be void, but otherwise shall 
be and remain in full force and virtue. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered John Jenkins. (Seal. ) 
in the presence of 


W. H. Irving. 


HOW TO WRITE A LEASE. 


RuLE.—The party granting the possession and profit is called the 
renee and the party to whom the grant is made is called the 
ESSEE. 


A Lease is a contract to be performed by both parties, and 
hence they both should sign it. 


It is proper and best to have two copies of the lease 
(both alike), so that each party may hold a copy of the original 
agreement. 


Write the lessor’s name first, and his name should be signed 
first at the close. 


Payments of rent should be entered on the back of the lease. 


Care should be exercised in giving the TIME, DESCRIPTION 
and the AMOUNT TO BE PAID. 


1. A LEASE is a contract by which a party gains the posses- 
sion, use and profit of lands and tenements, in return for which 
he pays the owner thereof a recompense, called rent. 

2. A lease must always give a less interest in land than that 
of the lessor. If lessor conveys his whole interest, it is an 
assignment or conveyance. 

3. A lease of lands and tenements may be by written or 
verbal contract, except that there cannot_.be a verbal lease for 
a longer period than one year. 

4. A lease of lands and tenements in Ontario and New 
Brunswick, exceeding three years must be by deed, and if for 
seven years it must also be registered. 

5. A written lease cannot be changed by verbal agreement 
made at the same or another time. When parties reduce their 
agreements to writing, they are bound by the writing as against 
any verbal declarations. 

6. If no time is stated when the rent is to be paid, it is not 
due till the end of the lease. 
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ONTARIO SHORT HOUSE LEASE. 


THIS INDENTURE, made the Tenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lora one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, in 
pursuance of the Act respecting Short Forms of Leases: Be- 
tween John Tytler of the City of London, Esquire, hereinafter 
called the lessor of the first part; and William Milne of said 
City of London, Merchant, hereinafter called the lessee of the 
second part ; Witnesseth, that in consideration of the yearly 
rents, covenants, and conditions hereinafter respectively 
reserved and contained by the said lessee, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, to be respectively paid, observed, 
and performod he, the said lessor hath demised and leased, 
and by these presents doth demise and lease unto the said 
lessee all that certain household premises known and described 
as Number 24. Brunswick Crescent in the City of London, 
together with all the rights, members, and appurtenances 
whatsoever to the said premises belonging or appertaining ; 
to have and to hold the said hereby demised premises, with 
their appurtenances, unto the said lessee, executors, adminis- 
trators and assigns, for the term of five years, to be computed 
from the tenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, yielding and paying therefor, unto the said lessor, 
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his heirs or assigns, the clear yearly rent or sum of Four hune 
dred dollars of lawful money of Canada, ineven portions, quar- 
terly, on the tenth days of August, November, February and 
May, in each and every year during the continuance of the said 
term, without any deduction, defalcation or abatement what- 
soever; the first payment to be made on the tenth day of 
August next. And the said lessee for himself, his heirs, exe- 
cutors, administrators, and assigns, hereby covenant with the 
said lessor, his heirs and assigns, to pay rent, and to pay taxes, 
and to repair; And that the said lessor may enter and view 
state of repair; And that the said lessee will repair according 
to notice ; And will not assign or sub-let without leave; And 
will not carry on any business that shall be deemed a nuisance 
on the said premises; And that he will leave the premises in 
good repair. 

And also, that if the term hereby granted shall be at any 
time seized or taken in execution, or in attachment, by any 
creditor of the said lessee or if the said lessee shall make any 
assignment for the benefit of creditors, or becoming bankrupt 
or insolvent shall take the benefit of any Act that may be in 
force for bankrupt or insolvent debtors, the then current quar. 
ter’s rent shall immediately become due and payable, and the 
said term shall immediately become forfeited and void. 

And it is hereby declared and agreed that in case the 
premises hereby demised or any part thereof shall at any time 
during the term hereby granted be burned down, or damaged 
by fire, so as to render the same unfit for the purposes of the 
said lessee, then and so often as the same shall happen the 
rent hereby reserved, or a proportionate part thereof, accord. 
ing to the nature and extent of the injury sustained, and all 
remedies for recovering the same, shall be suspended and 
abated, tntil the said premises shall have been re-built or 
made fit for the purposes of the said lessee. 


Proviso for re-entry by the said lessor on non-payment of 
rent, whether lawfully demanded or not; or on non-perform- 
ance of Covenants ; or seizure or forfeiture of the said term 
for any of the causes aforesaid. 

The said lessor covenants with the said lessee for quiet 
enjoyment. 

In Witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their 
nands and seals. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered John Tytler, (Seal.) 


in the presence of f 
W. G. Murdoch Wm. Milne. (Seal.) 


- —— 
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SHORT FORM OF LEASE. 


John Parke leases to J. B. Moulton (description of premises) 
for a term of...... upon the paymeut of...... Dollars. 
Dated this Ist day of August, 1891. 
J. K. Miller. 


AGREEMENT TO CULTIVATE LAND ON SHARES. 


Tuts AGREEMENT, made this first day of March, one thous- 
and eight hundred and ninety-one, between DB. M. Schrepfer, 
of the town of Cohoctah, in the County of Livingstone, State 
of Michigan, party of the first part, and Richard Brown, of 
the City of La Salle, in the County of La Salle, and State of 
Illinois, party of the second pare. 

The party of the second part agrees to cultivate the land in 
good, workmanlike manner, keep the laud free from noxious 
weeds, haul out the manure, and keep the fences in repair, the 
party of the first part to furnish the material. 

The said Richard Brown is te deliver at the residence of the 
party of the first part, one-half vf all the grain and hay raised 
on the farm of the party of the first part, and pay $4.00 per 
acre for the land which he feeds as pasture. 

This lease to hold good from March Ist, 1891, to March Ist, 
1892. H. M. Schrepfer. 

Richard Brown. 


: . § Anta Hoiverson. 
“Witnesses : Olive M. A. Weis. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Landlord’s Protection. The lease should express that the rent 
is payable in advance each week, month or quarter, as the case 
may be. The Landlord need not necessarily enforce collection 
of the rent in advance, but this condition enables him to exer- 
cise his right of distress at any time against the goods of the 
Tenant, should a fraudulent removal be anticipated or attempted. 

Distress is the taking of personal chattels, without process of 
law, by the Landlord to satisfy his claims for rent, etc. 

A distress cannot be made the same day on which rent falls 
due, nor before sunrise or after sunset. Outer doors and win- 
dows cannot be broken or forced open in making a distress. 

Goods exempt from execution are also exempt from distress 
for rent 
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If goods have been removed secretly or fraudulently from the 
premises, the Landlord can follow and seize them wherever 
found within 30 days after such removal. 


A Landlord shall not distrain for rent on goods or chattels of 
any person except the Tenant, although the same are found on 
the premises. This does not apply in favor of a person claiming 
title by execution against a Tenant or whose title is derived by 
purchase, gift or assignment, or by mortgage, or goods under 
contract of purchase, or where goods have been exchanged, or 
hired one from the other to defeat a Landlord’s rights. 


Assignments. In case of an assignment for the general benefit 
of creditors, the preferential claim of the Landlord is restricted 
to the arrears of rent due during the period of one year last 
previous to such assignment. 


Notice. In the absence of special agreement incase of a 
weekly tenancy, a week’s notice to quit, and in a monthly ten- 
ancy a month’s notice to quit, is sufficient to determine such 
tenancies. Ina yearly tenancy, six months’ notice is requisite. 


Improvements. Ordinarily, improvements made upon premises 
by a Tenant become the property of the Landlord. In some 
cases where the improvements are not permanently fastened, or 
can be removed without causing any injury to the property, 
such as shop fixtures, gas fixtures, machinery, etc., the Tenant 
may remove them. 


Repairs. In the absence of special agreement, the Tenant 
should repair all breakages, and leave the premises in the same 
condition as he got them, except damages caused by ordinary 
wear and tear. 


ae 
Landlord’s Warrant. A Landlord may appoint anyone his 
Bailiff to make a distress. For this purpose a Landlord’s war- 
rant, in torm below, should be executed. An inventory of goods 
seized should be made. A notice of the Distress should be 
served on Tenant or fastened up conspicuously on the premises, 
and an appraisement by two appraisers should be made as to 
value before making sale of the goods seized. 


LANDLORD’S WARRANT. 
TOs tee tbs ins 


My Bailiff: 
Distrain the goods and chattels of C...... De. wae , Tenant, 
in Lee ere elibaated ativan, ihc s for the sum of... 2.2%. dollars, 
being amount of rent due on the same on the.......,.. day of 


a ane 18.... and for your so doing this shall be your suffi- 
cient Warrant and authority. 


Dated this....... 5 sUAY Ole eae 18.85. 
dA es ie terrcs: 5 
Landlord, 
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A MORTGAGE SALE. 
They mortgaged their farm to start their son in business, 
‘Now over the hill to the poor-house.” 


HOW MORTGAGES ARE WRITTEN. 


Rvuuzs :— Mortgages must be in writing, and must be in one single 
document, which contains the whole contract. 

It must be ackuowledged and recorded. 

When a mortgage is paid, or satisfaction given, it may either be 
written on the margin of the mortgage or by a receipt indorsed upon 
the mortgage, or wt may be discharged upon the records whenever 
there is presented to the proper officers an instrument acknowledging 
satisfaction, executed by the mortgagee or his proper representatives, 
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THE MAN WHO PAYS HIS MORTGAGE AT THE DAY OF MATURITY, 


THE LAW GOVERNING MORTGAGES. 


1. Mortgages are conditional conveyances of estates or 
property by way of pledge to secure a debt, and become void 
upon the satisfaction of the indebtedness. 

2. All mortgages must be in writing, and be signed and 
sealed. 

3. There are two kinds of mortgages: areal estate mortgage, 
and a chattel mortgage. The former is a mortgage on real 
estate, the latter a mortgage on personal property. : 

4. A mortgagee may sell or transfer his mortgage to another 
party. 

5. Mortgages given with the intent to defraud creditors are 
void, as to all persons knowing of the fraudulent intent. 

6. When the debt is paid for which the mortgage was given, 
the mortgage is void. 

7. A foreclosure is the legal proceeding to sell the mortgaged 
property to satisfy the debt. 

8. Mortgages should be recorded with promptness after their 
execution. The first mortgage on record is the first lien on the 
property, notwithstanding another mortgage was given first, 
as to all persons not aware of that fact. 

9. A mortgage on real estate is released in Ontario by the 
execution and registration of a Statutory Discharge of Mort- 
gage. 

10. In writing mortgages always insert the same description of 
land and lots as given in the deeds of same property. 
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ONTARIO SHORT FORM OF MORTGAGE. 


THIS INDENTURE made the first day of February, one thous- 
and eight hundred and ninety-two, in pursuance of The Act 
respecting Short Forms of Mortgages, between John T. White 
of the City of Belleville in the County of Hastings, Builder, 
hereinafter called the Mortgagor of the First Part, Amy White 
his wife of the Second Part, and Edward R, Wood of the City 
of Toronto in the County of York,-Accountant, hereinafter 
called the Mortgagee of the Third Part. .Witnesseth that in 
consideration of One thousand dollars of lawful money of 
Canada, now paid by the said Mortgagee to the said Mort- 
gagor, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, he the 
said mortgagor doth grant and mortgage unto the said mort- 
gagee, his heirs and assigns forever: All and singular that 
certain piece or parcel of land and premises situate, lying and 
being in the City of Belleville, in the County of Hastings, and 
composed of Lot number Twenty (20) on the north side of 
Stanley Street, according to registered Plan 79 for said City of 
Belleville. And the said Amy White, the wife of the said 
John T. White, hereby bars her dower in the said lands. 
Provided this mortgage to be void on payment of One thousand 
dollars of lawful money of Canada and interest thereon at the 
rate of six per centum per annum, as follows: The said 
principal sum of One thousand dollarsin two years from the 
date hereof and interest thereon at the rate aforesaid, payable 
half-yearly on the first days of February and August. Interest 
overdue to bear interest at said rate, and taxes and perform- 
ance of statute labor. The said mortgagor covenants with the 
said mortgagee that the mortgagor will pay the mortgage 
money and interest and ubserve the above proviso. That the 
mortgagor has a good title in fee simple to said lands, And tbat 
he has the right to convey the said lands to the said mortgagee, 
And that on default the mortgagee shall have quiet possession 
of the said lands free from all encumbrances, And that the 
said mortgagor will execute such further assurances of the 
said lands as may be requisite, And that the said mortgagor 
has done no act to encumber the said lands, And that the said 
mortgagor will insure the buildings on the said lands to the 
amount of not less than One thousand Mollars currency, And 
the said mortgagor doth release to the said mortgagee all his 
claims upon the said lands subject to the said proviso. Pro 
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vided that the said mortgagee on default of payment fui two 
months may on one months notice enter on and lease or sell 
the said lands. Provided that the mortgagee may distrain for 
arrears of interest. Provided that in default of payment of 
the interest hereby secured, the principal hereby secured shall 
become payable. Provided that untii default of payment the 
mortgagor shall have quiet possession of the said lands. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals. John T. White, (Seal.) 


Signed Sealed and delivered 5 . R 
om presence of Amy White. (Seal.) 


Jas. A. Wickett. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


ONTARIO, COUNTY OF I, James Alfred Wickett of the 

Hastines, ‘To Wit: City of Belleville, in the County of 
Hastings, Builder, make oath and say : 

1. That I was personally present and did see the within 
Instrument and duplicate thereof duly signed, sealed and 
executed by John T. White and Amy White, two of the parties 
thereto. 

2. That the said Instrument and duplicate were executed at 
the said City of Belleville. 

3. That I well know the said parties. 

4. That lam asubscribing witness to the said Instrument 
and duplicate, 

Sworn before me at the City of Belleville 7 
in the County of Hastings this 2d day of 7 Jas. A. Wickett. 


February, A. D. 1892. ; 
J. A. Wills, 
A Commissioner, etc. 


DISCHARGE. 
To THE REGISTRAR OF THE COUNTY OF LEEDS: 

I, Joseph Deacon of the Town of Brockville, Esquire, do 
certify that Carl Pearl of the said Town of Brockville, Car- 
penter, hath satisfied all moneys due on a certain mortgage 
made by said Carl Pearl to me, dated 23rd May, 1890, and 
registered in the Registry Office for the County of Leeds on 
the 24th day of May, 1890, at 10 minutes past 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, in Liber 3H for the Town of Brockville, as No. 
4579 B., that such mortgage has not been assigned, that Iam 
the person entitled by law to receive the money, and that such 
mortgage is therefore discharged. 


Witness my hand this 1st day of June, 1892. 


Witness : Joseph Deacon. 
Arthur Elliott. 


hur 
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THE MAN THAT NEVER PAYS A MORTGAGE. 


HOW TO WRITE A CHATTEL MORIGAGE. 


Use a legal printed form or write one like the copy 
given below. 

A Chattel Mortgage is a mortgage on personal pro- 
perty, such as live stock, machinery, farm implements, 
furniture, etc. 


1. A chattel mortgage must be acknowledged by an 
affidavit of bona fides before a Judge, Justice of the 
Peace, Notary Public, or Commissioner for taking 
affidavits in the County in which the mortgagor resides. 

2. The mortgage, if made in Ontario, which is not 
accompanied by an immediate delivery and an actual 
and continued change of possession of the things mort- 
gaged, or a true copy thereof, shall, within five days 
from the execution thereof, be registered in the office of 
the Clerk of the County Court of the County where 
the property is situated. 

3. Chattel mortgages may not run longer than one 
year as against creditors or subsequent purchasers, 
unless renewed by statement with affidavit. 

4. A chattel mortgage is like a pledge in that the 
debtor may become entitled to the property by paying 
the debt ; they are unlike in that in a chattel mortgage, 
if the debt is not paid, the property becomes the 
eee and the debtor is not entitled to any sur- 
plus. 

5. A chattel mortgage is a conditional sale of pro- 
perty, if the debt for which it was given is not paid. 
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6. A pledge is not a sale, it only gives the right to sell te 
some one else if the debt is not paid, 
7. The property must be taken possession of by the mort- 


gagee on the maturity of the mortgage, or it can be taken by 


other creditors. 

8. ‘The same form of discharge may be used in discharging 
a chattel mortgage as ts used in discharging a mortgage on 
real estate. 

9. In the Province of Quebec chattel mortgages are not ree. 
ognized, though a creditor can lave a lien on chattels by keep- 
ing them in his own possession. 

10. In Manitoba no time is limited for filing a chattel mort- 
gage, but it is only valid from and after date of filing, and is 
not valid after one year, unless a statement showing amount 
due, with affidavit verifying the same, is filed. 

11. In the North-West Territories chattel mortgages must be 
registered within fifteen days of execution, and are not valid 
after one year, unless statement of amount due, with affidavit 
verifying same, is filed. 

12. In British Columbia a chattel mortgage or bill of sale 
must be filed within twenty-one days, except east of Cascade 
Mountains, where thirty days is allowed, and must be renewed 
every five years, or will expire if not renewed. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


THis INDENTURE, made (in duplicate) this 1st day of July, 
1892, between Fred. F. Pole, of the town of Chatham, the 
Mortgagor, and John Tytler, of the city of London, the Mort- 
gagee,; 

WITNESSETH, that the mortgagor in consideration of one 
hundred dollars of lawful money of Canada, to him paid by 
the said mortgagee, at or before the delivery hereof (the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged), doth hereby grant, 
bargain, sell and assign to the said mortgagee, his executors, 
administrators and assigns, all and singular the following 
goods and chattels, being one bay mare, 4 years old, one wagon, 
one set of double harness, and all my household furniture of 
every description in my bouse on Nelson Street, in said town 
of Chatham; To HAVE AND TO HOLD the said goods and chat- 
tels unto the said mortgagee, his executors, administrators and 
assigns to the his and their only use forever; Prowded always 
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that if the mortgagor, his executors or administrators shall pay 
or cause to be paid to the said mortgagee, his executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns one hundred dollars in one year from the date 
hereof, with interest thereon at eight per cent. per annum, then 
these presents and everything herein contained shall become 
cease, determine and become utterly void to every intent and 
purpose. And thesaid mortgagor for himself, his executors and 
administrators, shall and will warrant and forever defend by 
these presents the said goods and chattels unto the said mort- 
gagee, his executors, administrators and assigns. 

And the said mortgagor doth hereby for himself, his execu- . 
tors and administrators, covenant with the said mortgagee, 
his executors, administrators and assigns, that he or they will 
pay the money hereby secured in the manner above stated, 
and also in case default shall be made in payment as aforesaid 
or any part thereof, or in case the mortgagor shall attempt to 
sell any part of the said goods and chattels, or to remove the 
same out of the County of Kent, or suffer the same to be seized 
or taken in execution, then it may be lawful for the said mort- 
gagee, his executors, administrators and assigns, his or their 
servants or agents, at any time during the day to enter into 
any lands or houses where the said goods may be, and for such 
person to break or force open any doors, bolts or fastenings, 
fences or enclosures, for the purpose of taking possession of 
and removing said goods, and may thereafter sell all or any 
part thereof at public auction or private sale, and out of the 
proceeds of such sale to pay such sums of money as may be 
due him hereunder, and all lawful expenses incurred thereby 
in consequence of such default as above mentioned, and to 
pay over to said mortgagee any surplus remaining after such 
sale and payment; or in case of deficiency, then that the said 
mortgagor, his executors or administrators will pay the same 
to the said mortgagee, his executors, administrators or assigns. 
~ Provided always that it shall not be incumbent to make such 
sale as aforesaid, but the said mortgagee, his executors, 
administrators or assigns, may peaceably hold, use and possess 
said goods and chattels without the hindrance of any person 
whomsoever. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto 
placed their hands and seals. 

Witness: F. F. POLE. [sBA..} 

J. M. NASH. 
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BILL OF SALE. 


THIs INDENTURE, made the 2nd day of May, 1892, between 
John Harris of the Township of King, Farmer, the grantor, 
and Wesley Richardson of the Village of Pennville, Dentist, 
the grantee, Witnesseth that in consideration of Five hundred 
dollars ($500.00), paid by said grantee to said grantor, the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, the said grantor doth 
hereby grant, sell, transfer and deliver to said grantee, his 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, all and singular 
the following goods and chattels, namely : 


1 Black Horse @ $150.00 - - «© + $150.00 
2 Sets Harness @ 25.00 - 2 © - = 50.00 
1 Carriage @ $200.00 «© 200.00 
1 Wagon @ $40.00 © © - - «= - 40.00 
2 Cows @ $30.00 © = = © = - = 60.00 


$500.00 


To have and to hold the said goods and chattels and all 
right, title and interest therein to the said grantee, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns absolutely forever. The 
said grantor for himself, his heirs, executors, and administra- 
ters covenants with the said grantee, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns that he is now rightfully possessed of 
said goods and chattels and hath the right to transfer the same 
to the said grantee. That the said grantee shall peaceably 
have, hold and possess the same free of all claim, charge, de- 
mand and encumbrance whatsoever, and that the said grantor 
will indemnify and save harmless the said grantee from other 
lawful grants, charges and encumbrances, and that he will 
execute such further assurances and do such acts for effecte 


ually assuring the said goods and chattels to the said grantee, 


—————— 
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as may be reasonably required by him at the cost of said 
grantee. In witness whereof the said parties hereto have 
hereunto set their hands and seals. 


Witness: John Harris, (Seal.) 
John Hood. Wesley Richardson. (Seal.) 
AFFIDAVIT. 


CouNTY OF YORK. I, Wesley Richardson of the Village 
To Wit: of Pennville, Dentist, the Grantee in 
the foregoing Bill of Sale named, make oath and say : 

That the sale therein made is bona fide, and for good con- 
sideration, namely $500.00, and not for the purpose of holding 
or enabling me, this deponent, to hold the goods mentioned 
therein against the creditors of the said grantor. 


Sworn before me at the City of 
Toronto, in the County of York, this W. Richardson. 
2d day of May, 1892. 
J. E. Hansford, 
A Commissioner. 


——————— or 


ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE. 


THIS INDENTURE made, in duplicate, this 1st day of July, 
1892, between Edward R. Wood of the City of Toronto, Ac- 
countant, the Assignor, and James G. Foster of the City of 
Halifax, Esquire, the Assignee. 

Whereas by a mortgage dated the first day of February, 
1892, John T. White did grant and mortgage the lands therein 
described to Edward R. Wood, his heirs and assigns for secur- 
ing payment of One thousand dollars and interest at six per 
cent., and there is now owing on said mortgage One thousand 
dollars and interest from the date thereof. Witnesseth that in 
consideration of One thousand and five dollars of lawfual 
money of Canada, now paid by the said assignee to the said 
assignor (the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged), the 
said assignor doth hereby assign and set over unto the said 
assigee, his executors, administrators and assigns, all that 
the said before in part recited mortgage, and also the said: 
sum of One thousand dollars and interest now owing as afore- 
said, and the full benefit of all powers, covenants and pro- 
visoes therein contain and also full power and authority to 
use the name of the said assignee, his heirs, executors, ad- 
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ministrators and assigns for enforcing performance of the 
covenants therein contained, and doth hereby grant to the said 
assignee, his heirs and assigns all and singular that certain 
parcel of land and premises situate, lying and being in the 
City of Belleville, in the County of Hastings and composed of 
Lot number ‘Twenty (20) on the North side of Stanley Street, 
according to registered Plan 79 for said City of Belleville. To 
have and to hold the said mortgage and the moneys thereby 
secured and also the said lands to the use of the said assignee, 
his heirs and assigns forever, subject to the terms therein con- 
tained. And the said assignor for himself, his heirs, executors 
and administrators doth hereby covenant with the said 
assignee, his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns that 
the said mortgage hereby assigned is a good andjvalid security, 
and that the said sum of One thousand dollars and interest is 
now owing and unpaid and that he has not done or permitted 
any act, matter or thing whereby the said mortgage has been 
released or discharged either partly or in entirety, and that 
he will upon request do, perform and execute every act neces- 
sary to enforce the full performance of the covenants and 
other matters contained therein. 

In Witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals. 

Witness: E.R. Wood. (Seal.) 
Peter Jones. 


STATUTORY FORM OF DISCHARGE OF MORTGAGE. 


To the Clerk of the County Court of the County of 

I, E. R. Wood, of the city of Toronto, accountant, do certify 
that John T. White has satisfied all money due on a certain 
Chattel Mortgage made by him to me, which mortgage bears 
date the 1st day of February, 1892, and was registered in the 
office of the clerk of the County Court of the County of York 
on the 4th day of February, 1892, as No. 572; that such mort- 
gage has not been assigned; that Iam the person entitled by 
law to receive the money, and that such mortgage is therefore 


discharged. 
Witness my hand this 31st day of January, 1893. 
Witness: G. L. LENNOX, KB. R. WOOD. 


Solicitor, Toronto. 
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HOW TO WRITE A DEED. 


RuLFs.—1. Jé must be written or printed on paper or parchment 
nn. sealed. 

3. The date, names of the parties and place of residence are 
written first. 

3. The property must be fully described. The description should 
be by stating the number of the sot, Concession, Township and 
County, and registered number of the surveyor’s plan, ffany. If a 
portion only ws to be conveyed, x2 shouid be more particularly des- 
cribed, as by metes and bounds, er the North half of the lot, ete. 


4. li must express a consideration, and be signed and sealed by 
the grantor or grantors. 


CAUTION. —It must be completely written before delivery. 
Numbers should always be written in words. If the grantor 1s 
married, his wife should join in the deed and bar her dower 
in all Provinces where she is entitled to dower. Where forms 
are prescribed by the Statutes of a Province, they must be fol- 
lowed. Deeds should be drawn in duplicate (two copies), one 
of which should be filed in the Registry Office and a Certificate 
of registration endorsed on the other copy by the Registrar 
Care should be taken to have all parties interested in the lend 
join in the conveyance thereof, and to have their signatures 
properly verified by afiidavit. 
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THE LAW GOVERNING DEEDS. 


1. The affidavit verifying the execution of a deed can only 
be made before certain persons authorized to take the same, 
such Justices of the Peace, eee Judges and Commis- 
sioners, ete. 

2. A deed without consideration is void. 

3. Any person of legal age, competent to transact business, 
and owning real estate, may convey it by deed. 

4. The deed takes effect upon its delivery to the person au- 
thorized to receive it, and should be recorded at once. 

5. After the acknowledgement of a deed the parties have no 
right to make the slightest alteration, 

6. ‘The person making the deed is called the grantor, the 
person to whom the deed is delivered is called grantee. 

A Quit CuAIM DEED releases only what interest the grantoi 
has in the property to the grantee, who must already have 
some interest in the land. 

8. Never purchase real estate without a careful examination 
of the title, either by yourself or a trusty Solicitor 


ONTARIO SHORT FORM DEED OF CONVEYANCE. 


THis INDENTURE, made (in duplicate) the...... day of......one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety.....in pursuance of The Act 


respecting Short Forms of Conveyances, between John Smith 
of the Township of King, in the County of York, Yeoman, of 
the first part; Ann Smith, his wife, of the second part; and 
Peter Jones of the said Township of King, Cooper, of the third 
part; Witnesseth that in consideration of One thousand 
dollars of lawful money of Canada now paid by the said party 
of the third part to the said party of the first part (the receipt 
whereof is hereby by him acknowledged), he the said party of 
the first part doth grant unto the said party of the third part 
in fee simple: All and singular that certain parcel or tract 
of land and premises situate, lying and being in the Township 
of King, in the County of York and being the North half of 
jot number Ten in the Fifth Concession of the said Township 
of King, containing by admeasurement fifty acres more or less. 
To have and to hoid unto the said party of the third part, his 
heirs and assigns, 81 subject to the reservations, limitations, 
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provisoes and conditions expressed in the original grant ¢cereof 
to the Crown; The said party of the first part covenants with 
the said party of the third part that he has the right to convey 
the said lands to the said party of the third part, notwithstand- 
ing any act of the said party of the first part; And that the 
said party of the third part shall have quiet possession of the 
said lands free from aii encumbrances. And the said party of 
the first part covenants with the said party of the third part 
that he will execute such further assurances of the said lands 
as may be requisite; And the said party of the first part 
covenants with the said party of the third part that he has 
done no act to encumber the said lands. And the said party 
of the first part releases to the said party of the third part alJ 
his claims upon the said lands: And the said Ann Smith, the 
wife of the said John Smith, hereby bars her dower in the said 
lands. 

In witness whereof, the said parties hereto have hereunto 
set their hands and seals. 


Bente nao ot vered John Smith, (Seal } 
AFFIDAVIT. 
ONTARIO, COUNTY OF I, Robert Brown, of the Township 
York, To Wit: of King, in the County of York, 


Blacksmith, make oath and say: 

1. That 1 was personally present and did see the above 
instrument and duplicate thereot duly signed, sealed and 
executed by John Smith and Ann Smith, two of the parties 
thereto. 

2. That the said instrument and duplicate were executed 
at the City of Toronto in the County of York. 

3. That 1 know the said parties. 

4. That 1 am subscribing witness to the said instrument and 
duplicate. 


Sworn before me at the City of 
Toronto, in the County of York, this Robert Brown. 
i&th day of September, A. D. 1892. 
J. E. Hansford, 
A Commissioner, ete 
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LAWS RELATING TO REGISTRATION OF DEEDS, ETC. 


OnTart10.—Deeds, mortgages and other documents affecting 
land shall be registered in the Registry Office for the Registry 
Division in which the land in question is situated. 

Every document for registration must be attested by the 
subscribing witness in an affidavit attached to such document, 
sworn to before persons duly authorized. 

Every deed or other document affecting land is void as against 
subsequent purchaser or mortgagee, unless properly registered. 

In the city of Toronto, county of York, and some other por- 
tions of Ontario, it is optional to have the title to lands regis- 
tered under a system similar to that known as the ‘‘ Torrens 
System.” The certificate of title granted under this system is 
conclusive evidence that the person named is the owner of the 
land described therein. Registration under this system must 
be obtained on formal application. 


MANITOBA.—Registration of deeds, mortgages, etc., under the 
old system, is made under regulations similar to those of On- 
tario. The Torrens System is also in force, and is extended to 
all parts of the Province. 


NortH-West TERRITORIES.—The law relating to real pro- 
perty is governed by the provisions of ‘‘The Territories Real 
Pronerty Act” (R.S.C. 1886—C. 51), which prescribes short 
forms of deeds, mortgages, etc., and abolishes dower and tenancy 
by the curtesy, and establishes the Torrens System. 


British CoLtumBra.—The Torrens System only is used in 
British Columbia. Documents mast be attested on oath by 
party executing same, or by subscribing witness before persons 
duly authorized. 

The registered owner of absolute fee is deemed the prima facie 
owner ef the land described, subject only to charges registered 
against it, and the certificate of title issued by the Registrar is 
conclusive evidence of title. 

A certificate of indefeasible title may be obtained by owner of 
land which has been registered seven years. 


Nova Scotra.—The same general principles of registry as are 
in force in Ontario hold good in Nova Scotia. 

The execution of deeds, mortgages, etc., is proved by the 
affidavit of the subscribing witness or of the parties thereto. 

Deeds, etc., duly proved and lodged for registry, are held to 
be registered from the time of being lodged. 


iE LAW OF WILLS. Oe 

When a deed is executed under a power of attorney, the letter 
of attorney must be registered also. 

Judgments may be registered and bind lands from date of 
registry. Leases for more than three years should be registered. 

Unregistered deeds and mortgages of lands are void as against 
subsequent purchasers or mortgagees for value who shall first 
register their deeds or mortgages. ‘There are no short statutory 
formsof deeds or mortgages prescribed as inOntarioand Manitoba. 


New Brunswick.—The same general principles of registry 
apply in New Brunswick. 

The production to the registrar of a conveyance, judgment, or 
other instrument duly acknowledged or proved shall ‘be deemed 
to have been recorded at the time of such production. Every 
conveyance duly acknowledged or proved and registered shall be 
effectual for the transferring of lands and the possession thereof. 
Every power of attorney to convey property should be registered. 

Wills of persons dying in the. Province must be registered 
witnin six months of the death of the testator, and within three 
years when the death occurs elsewhere. 

Leases for more than three years and all conveyances must be 
registered. 


HOW TO WRITE A Witt. 
Rute.— Use simple languag’, and state fully and plainly all 
the particulars concerning «very portion or condition of the will. 


THE LAW OF WILLS. 


1. All persons of sound mind and memory, of lawful age, 
freely exercising their own will. may dispose “ their property 
by will. : 

2 * Lawful age” is 21 years. in both mate and female. 

3. All wills should be in writing on paper ¢r parchment. 

4 No exact form of words is necessary tc make a wili good 
at law. 

5. The maker of a will if male, is called a testator; if female 
testatroz. 

6. Any person who dies without having made a valid will is 
is said to have died intestate. The property will then be dis- 
tributed according to the laws of the Province in which it is 
situated by a person appointed by the Surrogate Court, called 
an Administrator. Though commonly used, 4 seal is not 
essential to a will. 
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7. A will has no force or effect until after testator’s death. 

8. The last wili annuls all former wills. 

9. A wife cannot be deprived of her dower, which is a Jife 
interest in one-third of her husband’s real estate by will. A 
devise or bequest may be made to a wife in lieu of dower, but 
it must be clearly so expressed or she may become entitled 
to both. 

10. Subsequent marriage revokes all wills made while single. 

11. Testator’s property is primarily liable for testator’s debts 
and funeral expenses, which must be paid before any part of 
it can be distributed to legatees. 


12. A will is good, though written with a Jead pencil. 


13. Wills must be signed in the presence of at least two 
witnesses who must sign in the presence of the testator and 
of each other. An executor is a competent witness. 


14, A person who is competent to make a will can appoint 
his own executor. If the person so appointed is legally coms 
petent to transact business, the Surrogate Court will confirm 
the appointment. ‘The person so appointed is not obliged to 
serve. 


15. It is not necessary that the witnesses should know the 
contents of the will. It is necessary that testator acknowledge 
to them that it is his will, sign it in their presence, or acknowl- 
edge the signature already signed to be his, and request them 
to sign as witnesses: they should sign as witnesses in the 
presence of the testator and of each other. 


16. Testator should write his own name in full. If unable 
to doso, his hand should be guided by another, and his name 
written, or a mark made near his name. 

The following is the usual form when testator signs by mark, 

John X Smith, 
mark. 

17, The executors must first prove the will and be appointed 
by the Surrogate Court of the County in which the testator 
resided at the time of his death. 

18. A holograph will, one entirely written and signed by the 
testator, requires no particular form nor an attesting witness 
in Manitoba. 
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19. Executors are allowed one year in which to collect the 
assets and pay the debis before the payment of legacies can be 
enforced, though it is always well to perform the duties 
3xpeditiously. 

20. Executors must keep a strict account of all dealings with 
the estate, or they will be held personally responsible. <A de- 
vise or bequest to a witness, or to the husband or wife of such 
witness is invalid. 


21. An addition to an executed willis called a codicil. 
22. The same essentials apply to a codicil as to a will. 


23. Legacies to subscribing witnesses are generally declared 
void. 


GENERAL FORM OF WILL. 


I, Andrew Kirk, of the Town of Owen Sound, Merchant, 
being of sound and disposing mind and memory. do make and 
publish this as my last will and testament, hereby revoking 
all former wills and testamentary dispositions heretofore at 
any time by me made. 

I hereby appoint my brother, Alexander Kirk, and my son- 
in-law, John Ross, to be the executors of my will. 

lhereby direct my said executors to pay all my just debts, 
funeral and testamentary expenses as soon as possible after 
my decease. 

Ihereby bequeath to my wife, Clara Kirk. Ten thousand 
dollars, the same to be in lieu of any claim she may have for 
dower. 

I hereby devise my house and premises known as 49 Elm 
Avenue, in the Town of Owen Sound, to my wife, Clara Kirk, 
during the term of her natural life, and after her decease to my 
son, Robert Kirk, absolutely. 

I devise and bequeath to my son, Robert Kirk, and my 
daughter, Mary, the wife of John Ross, all the rest and residue 
of my real and personal estate in equal shares absolutely. 

In witness whereof, I have hereto set my hand this Ist day 
of July, 1892. 

Signed, sealed, etc., etc. Andrew Kirk. 
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Make your will early in life—you know not what 
to-morrow may bring forth. 


SHORT FORM OF WILL. 


This is the last will and testament of Abel Baker, of the 
Village of Morrisburg, in the County of Dundas, Grocer. I 
give, devise and bequeath all my real and personal estate of 
every kind and description and wherever situated unto my 
wife, May Baker, her heirs and assigns absolutely forever, . 
hereby appointing her the sole executrix of this my will. I 
hereby revoke all other wills and testamentary dipositions by 
me at any time heretofore made. In witness whereof, 1 have 
hereto set my hand this 24th day of May, 1892. 


Signed, sealed, published and declared } 

by said Abel Baker as and for his last will 

and testament in the presence of us present 

at the same time, who at his request, in his $ Abel Baker. 

presence and in the presence of each other 

have hereunto subscribed our names as 

witnesses to the due execution hereof. 
Thos. Morris, Morrisburg Carpenter. 
Wm. Croft, Iroquois, Tailor. 
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PROVISIONS FOR WIDOWS AND CHILDREN. 


Formerly in case a man died without having made his will 
his widow was entitled to one-third of his property and the 
children the other two-thirds; and if there were no children, 
the widow took one half and the next of kin of the deceased took 
the other half. 

Since July 1st, 1895, when a man dies intestate without leav- 
ing children, and his estate does not exceed $1,000, the whole 
thereof belongs to his widow, absolutely and exclusively. When 
the net value of the estate, after payment of debts, funeral ex- 
penses, etc. exceeds $1,000, the widow is entitled to $1,000 
exclusively, with interest at four per cent. from the death of 
the intestate, and, in addition, her ordinary share of the residue 
of the estate. 


When to Sign Your Name in Full. 


When you sign deeds, mortgages, wills, contracts involving 
land or other instruments of a permanent character, always 
write your name infull. Never use your ordinary business 
initials for signatures of this kind. In affixing your signature 
to a note or receipt, it is always better to write your first name 
out in full. There are sometimes several individuals in a com- © 
munity with the same initials and name, but when the first 
name is written out in full the names are different and con- 
sequently in mail matters, as well as in other things, much 
confusion is avoided. ‘Therefore, in order to avoid possible 
errors in public records and confusion of titles, it is always 
better tosign your namein full. For instance, instead of writ- 
ing H. A. Smith, write Henry A. Smith. 


How a Married Woman Should Sign Her Name. 


A married woman doing business for herself and handling 
her own individual money, had better use her own name in- 
stead of her husband’s. For example, Mrs. Clark should sign 
Lucy A. Clark and not Mrs. Henry Clark. 


A married woman is always at a disadvantage if she signs at 
one time her own name and then at another her husband’s 
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name, and it always results in more or less confusion. If she 
prefers to use her own name, she should always write it that 
way and not write L. A. Clark, Lucy Clark, or Mrs. Henry 
Clark, but always write it, Lucy A. Clark. 

A married woman in writing a letter to a stranger should 
always prefix ‘‘ Mrs.” to her name. 


How to Secure the Signature of a Person That Cannot 
Write. 
1. ‘The signature of a person who cannot write should al- 


ways be witnessed. Have the person who witnesses the signa- 
ture sign his name at the left. 


2. Use the following form: 
his 
Frederick X Miller. 
mark 
Witness, Mattie Smith. 


This signature will apply to all forms of business papers, 
such as notes, receipts, deeds, leases, etc. 
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Teaching Wives and Daughters the Ways of Business. 


Women are too frequently ridiculed because of their ignor- 
ance of business matters, How can they understand business 
and business methods, if they have never had an opportunity 
to learn and transact business? Every husband should teach 
his wife some of the more important ways of business. He 
should interest her in his financial affairs, and show her some 
of the business forms and business documents which form a 
part of his business transactions. It is a great advantage fora 
wife to be familiar with her husband’s business, as she is liable 
to be called upon at any time to settle his estate. 

How many burdens are annually thrust upon widows, and at 
what a disadvantage they are in managing the business affairs 
of the family! Then whynot make the path straighter and 
smoother by beginning now, by teaching your wives and 
daughters practical business methods? 

For family instruction we would suggest the following rules: 

Z. Assist your wife or daughter in drawing up notes, and 
teach her not only the correct form, but give her some of the 
laws beariug upon the legal relations of both debtor and 
creditor. 

2. Make various endorsements upon the notes which have 
been thus written for copy. Write anote for each endorse- 
ment and explain tt. This tsa very easy and simple lesson 
and can be mastered tn a verv few evenings, 
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3. Leach the forms of receipts. Write receipts for rent, 
jor money paid on account, for money to be paid a third 
party, etc. This will be found a very interesting exercise. 

g. Checks and drafts will form the same interesting ex- 
erCin. 

5. The next stehb will be to secure a few blank forms of 
notes, checks, drafts, deeds, leases, etc., and any husband will 
be surprised what progress his wife will make in a few les- 
sons tn filling out these business documents. 

5. SLfyoucarry out this plan your wife or daughter will 
become tnterested in your business, and will understand the 
different forms of paper and will soon be able to gtve you 
considerable assistance as well as safe counsel, 


How to Teach Business to Children. 


Give your sons and daughters some familiarity with the cus- 
toms of the business world. Let them learn while young how 
to transact the ordinary forms of business. It is probably best 
to give them opportunities for earning a little money and try 
and teach them its value in disposing of same. 

It is best to buy them a little account book, and make them 
have an account of all the money they receive, and the disposi- 
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tion they make of it. Teach them how to make such entries, 
and always insist upon their keeping a correct record of all the 
money they receive, and to give an account of the money they 
pay out, and always show a correct itemized account. : 
In this way they may receive a degree of benefit which will 
insure their business success during life. ‘This learned early 
in life will always produce an abiding and substantial benefit, 
and no doubt give birth to many practical ideas of business, 
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My son, you shall have a home while Ilive. But I cannot deed you my farm. 
It is all I have to support me in my old age. 
Do Not Give Away Your Property in Old Age. 
Many persons, as they advance in years, make the fatal mis- 
take of giving away their property to children and then depend 
upon them for support, 
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How many old persons have gone to their graves broken- 
hearted and suffering for the necessaries of life, because they 
desired to help their children, and gave to them their property. 

If the weight of years become heavy and there is plenty of 
property, a portion may be safely divided among the children, 
but the major portion should always be held and controlled 
directly or indirectly by the old couple. 

1. It will insure good care and plenty of the necessaries of 
life. 

2. The devotion and love of children will never Brow cold 

while there is something in store for them. 

It was the writer’s experience in his boyhood to board: in a 
family where the father in his old age had bequeathed his en- 
tire property to his children. When the same was divided be- 
tween them their aged father became a burden, and he was 
sent from daughter to son, as they had all obligated themselves 
to care in turn for their aged father. But he never entered the 
home of a son or daughter, where he was a welcome guest. In 
the family, where the writer boarded, where the aged father 
was then, if there was a cup of coffee short in the morning, it 
was the old man’s cup that was not filled; if meat or other 
food was short, it was the old man’s plate that indictated the 
shortage; if the pie was somewhat deficient, if was the old 
man’s piece that was cut in two, and he was compelled to sleep 
in a cold garret at night alone and deserted, and when the 
broken-hearted old man passed away, no doubt every child felt 
delight instead of sorrow in their hearts. ; 

A man may have a farm or factory, or houses, and it may be 
necessary owing to his age to shift the burdens and cares of 
business to younger shoulders ; the ownership, however, should 
never be changed, but the running and looking after the prop- 
erty may be delegated to some child or disinterested party. 

A competent lawyer is always prepared to do such business.. 

Every man should make a will in favor of his wife, so that 
in her old age she shall not become dependent, 
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How to Write Al! Kinds of Guaranties. 


1, A GUARANTEE is an assurance made by a second party 
that a certain party will perform a certain specific act. 

2. A guarantee to be binding should be for a consideration. 

3. All guarantees must be in writing. 

4. A mere accommodation or overture is not sufficient to 
hold a guarantor. 

5. A guarantee must be accepted to make it a contract, and 
the guarantor must have notice of its acceptance within a 
reasonable time. 

6. A guarantor, after paying the debt, has the right to sub- 
stitute himself in place of the creditor. 

7. The terms of the contract of guaranty are to be strictly 
construed. 

8. In the sale of a horse the purchaser can only hold the 
guarantor for defects of the horse when sold. 

9. In case of a cough the horse must have been heard to 
cough previous to the purchase. If lame, the lameness must 
be proved to have arisen from a cause that could not have 
occurred after the purchase. 

10. A guaranty after the sale of the horse to another is of no 
effect. 

-11. Any materia! alteration in the terms of the arrangement 
without the consent of the guarantor, wil! release him from — 
Mability ; such as extending time for payment, etc. 


How to Write a Guaranty for the Purchase of a Horse. 


Osage, Kansas, Fune 30, 1Sol. 
In consideration of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, for 
a bay mare, I hereby guarantee her to be only six years old, 


sound, free from vice and guiet to ride or drive. 

N.B. This guaranty embraces every cause of unsoundness that can be 
detected and the seller will be held for all the defects in the animal at 
the time of sale. This is the only safe and satisfactory way for a man to 
purchase a horse who is not an experienced judge of horses. 


Another. 
Berlin, Ont., Aug. 30, 1892, 
W. Reinke, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I hereby guarantee the payment of any 
bill or bills of merchandise, Mr. Jno. A. Dahlem may pur- 
chase from you, the amount of this guarantee not to exceed 
five hundred dollars ($500), and to expire at the end of three 
months from date. Respectfully yours, 

Chas. Adams. 


Guarantee of a Debt Already Incurred. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1891. 
Messrs. H. E. Bechtel & Co., West Salem. 
Gentlemen :—In consideration of one dollar, paid me 
by yourselves, the receipt of which I hereby acknowledge, I 
guarantee that the debt of four hundred dollars now owing to 
you by Ira J. Ferrv, shall be paid at maturity. 
Very respectfully yours, William Metz. 


Wee 
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How to Form a Partnership, and the Rules and Law. 


1. Partnership is a voluntary contract between two or more 
persons, to place their property, laber or credit, or some or all 
of them, in some lawful business, to share the gains and losse3 
ia certain proportions 

2. Where no time is specified, any partner may dissolve a 
' partnership at will. 

3. The death of any partner dissolves the whole firm. ~ 
4, Each partner has full authority to act for the firm. 


5. Not only the common property. but also all the private 
property of each partner may be taken, to satisfy the debts of 
the firm. 


6. Upon the dissolution the old partners are responsible to 
third persons for even new debts, unless such persons have had 
notice of the dissolution. 


7. One partner may discharge himself from liability by 
giving express notice to any customer or other person, not to 
trust one or more of his co-partners. 


8. A partner cannot make the firm responsible for his sepa 
rate or private debt, nor bind the firm by entering into engage- 
ments unconnected with, or foreign to the partnership. 

9. The contract of co-partnership may be made verbally or 
in writing. It isa serious engagement and easier to get into 
than to get out of, Every person should use great care in 
involving his property and business interests in a co-partner- 
ship, and where those interests are extensive, articles of co- 
partnership drawn by the best qualified lawyer available are 
the safest expedient, and willin all cases be a good investment. 


10. Anyone who allows his name to be used, or who shares 
in the profits, is liable like a partner, _ 
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Agreement to Dissolve a Partnership. 


We, the undersigned, do mutually agree that the within 
mentioned partnership be, and the same is hereby dissolved, 
except for the purpose of final liquidation and settlement of 
the business thereof, and upon such settlement wholly to cease 
and determine. 

Witness our hands and seals, this twenty-ninth day of May, 
eighteen hundred ninety-one. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered in 


Presence of John H. Wagner. (sat) 


Harvey 0. Chester. 5 
Porter L. Fields, Freuben H. Howard, (seat) 


: ARTICLES OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, made December 3d, 1890, between 
John H. Wagner and Gregory Ross: 

The said parties hereby agree to become co-partners, under 
the firm name of Wagner & Ross, and as such partners to 
carry on together the business of buying and selling all sorts 
of dry goods, at No. 547 Fulton street, in the city of Brooklyn. 

The said John H. Wagner agrees to contribute two thousand 
dollars ($2,000) to the capital of said firm; and the said 
Gregory Ross agrees to contribute one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
to the same ; the sum of $2,500 of said capital to be expended 
in the purchase of a stock in trade. 

The said Wagner shall have exclusive charge of all the buy- 
ing for the firm. 

All the net profits arising out of the business shall be divided 
in the following proportions, two-thirds to the said Wagner 
and one-third to the said Ross. 

Each partner shall devote all his time, attention, and efforts 
to the said business. 

Neither partner shall, without the consent of the other, sign 
any bond, bill or note as surety, or otherwise become obligated 
as security for any other person. 

Witness the hands and seals of the parties hereto, this 1st 
day of January, A. D, 1891. 


C0cc0e covceeeve eeccccee @ eevececes see (seat) 


dececegee cocees cocceeese seveeoncsees (SEAL) 


~~ 
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PROPERTY EXEMPT FROM SE:iZURE. 


ONTARIO. 


EXEMPTIONS—The exemptions from seizure under execution and 
distress are enumerated in the Revised Statutes, Chap 64, and consist 
generally of 


(1 Bed, bedding and bedsteads in ordinary ua, 

(2) Necessary and ordinary wearing apparel. 

(8) One cooking stove with pipes, 1 heating stove with pipes, sewing- 
maachine, 30 vols. books, all spinning wheels and weaving looms, and 
a large number of articles of furniture, cooking utensils, etc., in all 
not to exceed the value of $150. 

(4) All necessary fuel, meat, fish, flour and vegetables not more than 
sufficient for the ordinary consumption of debtor and family for 380 
days, and not exceeding in value the sum of $40. 

(5) Oue cow, 6 sheep, 4 hogs and 12 hens, in all not to exceed the value 
of $75; also food for them for thirty days. 

(6) Tools and implements of, or chattels ordinarily used in the debtor’s 
occupation, to the value of $100. 

(7) Bees reared and kept in hives to the extent of fifteen hives. 

On the death of the debtor these goods go to the widow and family. 


QUEBEC. 


EXEMPTIONS—The following articles are exempt from seizure: 
Beds, bedding and bedsteads used by the family: their wearing apparel ; 
two stoves and their appendages; cooking utensils and furniture up to $50; 
asewing machine if used for earning money: fuel and food for three 
months; a span of horses or yoke of oxen, 1 cow, 2 pigs, 4 sheep, plough, 
barrow, cart, etc.: tools up to $30: any money or objects given or bee 
queathed for ailment or on condition of their being exempt from seizure. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


The necessary wearing apparel and bedding ot the debtor and his family, 
xnd the tools or instruments of his trade or calling, one stove and his last 
cow, are exempted from execution. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The wearing apparel, bedding, kitchen utensils and tools of his trade or 
calling to the value of $100. The interest of the allottee in free grant land 
is exempt. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


The necessary wearing apparel and bedding of the debtor and his family 
and the tools or instruments of his trade or calling, and his last cow 


altogether not exceeding the value of $50.00, are exempt. 
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MANITOBA (REVISION). 


(1) Bed and bedding in common use, and household furniture not 
exceeding the value of $500. 

Si exemption does not apply where claim distrained for is for 
wages). 

(2) Necessary and ordinary clothing of debtor and family. 

(3) Twelve volumes of books, the books of a professional man, 1 axe, 
1saw,1 gun, 6 traps. 

(4) Necessary food for debtor and family for eleven months, if in 
possession. 

(5) Three horses, mules or oxen, 6 cows, 10 sheep, 10 pigs, 5. fowls and 
food for same for eleven months. Horses must be used by debtor to 
earn his living. 

(6) The tools, agricultural implements and necessaries used by de»tor 
in his trade or profession to the value of $500. 

(7) Articles of furniture necessary for performance of religious services. 

(8) The land upon which debtor actually resides or cultivates or uses 
for grazing or other purposes; provided same does not excced 160 
acres. 

(9) House, stables, barns and fences on debtor’s farm. 

(10) All necessary seeds for cultivation of eighty acres. 

(11) Actual residence of debtor other than a farmer, provided same 
does not exceed value of $1,500. 

(12) Some of these exemptions are additional to those which were 
exempt before 1st March, 1894, and such as are additional to those 
are not exempt in respect of debts, obligations and liabilities which 
became due or were accruing due before 1st March, 1894. 

(13) Every agreement made after Ist March, 1894, to waive or abandon 
an exemption from seizure, or a benefit, right or privilege of exemp- 
tion for seizure under the Exemption Act, 1894, or any arrangement, 
contract or bargain, verbal or written, under seal or otherwise, made 
or entered into after 1st March, 1894, with or without valuable con- 
sideration, whereby an attempt is made to prevent any person from 
claiming the benefit, right or privilege of exemption under this Act, 
shall be absolutely null and void. i 

Property exempt by the Exemption Act must not be seized. 
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(1) Necessary and ordinary clothing of debtor and his family. 

(2) Furniture and household goods to value of $500. 

(3) Necessary food for debtor’s family for six months. 

(4) Two cows, 2 oxen and 1 horse(or 3 horses or mules), 16 sheep, 2 pigs, 
besides animals kept for food purposes, and food for same from 
November to April. 

(5) Harness for 3 animals, 1 waggon or 2 carts, 1 mower or cradle and 
scythe, 1 breaking plough, 1 cross plough, 1 set harrows, 1 horse rake, 
1sewing machine, i reaper. 

(6) Books of a professional man. 

(7) Tools and necessaries used by debtor in his trade or profession, 

(8) Seeds, grain sufficient for all land undexy cultivation, not exceeding 
80 acres, and 14 busheisof potatoes. 

(9) The homestead of debtor up to 160 acres. 

* (10) The nouse and buildings occupied by debtor, and lot on which 
they are situated, to the value of $1,500. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Partnerships.—All persons associated in partnership for 
trading, manufacturing, mining and other purposes, and any 
person using a business name additional to his own must sign 
and register a declaration within three months after its forma- 
tion, and a similar declaration whenever any change takes 
place in the membership of such partnership. 


Limited Partnerships may be formed by one or more 
general partners, who shall be liable generally for all debts of 
firm, and one or more special partners, not so liable, who con- 
tribute in actual cash a part of the capital, but shall not transact 
any ofits business. Duly verified certificates of such partner- 
ships shall be registered, and notices published in newspapers 
and by bills. 


Wills may be made by any person of full age and mentai 
capacity and must be signed before two or more witnesses, who 
shall attest in presence of the testator. Due execution is 
sufficient publication. Executors may be witnesses. Subsequent 
marriage of testator revokes his will. 


Real Estate of an intestate descends to his children in equal 
shares. When he leaves no descendants one-half goes to his 
father and the other half to his widow in lieu of dower. If 
there be no widow then the whole goes to his father. 


Contracts for sale of goods for price of $40 and upwards 
are void unless buyer accepts and receives a part thereof, or 
makes a part payment, or unless a written memorandum is 
signed by party charged or his authorized agent. 


Contracts for the sale of land and guaranties cannot be en- 
forced unless in writing. 


Children under sixteen years of age shall not be admitted 
into any saloon, dance house, billiard room, or club, unless ac- 
companied by a parent or guardian. 

A father may appoint a guardian of his children during 
minority by a written document attested by two witnesses. 


Drunkards.—A judge of the Supreme Court on petition 
under oath setting forth cause may appoint a guardian to 
manage the affairs and control the person of an habitual 
drunkard. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Apprentices.—Children under fourteen years of age may 
be apprenticed by their father, or in case of his death or in- 
competency by their mother or legal guardian. Minors above 
fourteen may bind themselves. 
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No person shall sell on credit to an apprentice. 
A master of a vessel is liable to a $40 penalty for harboring 
an apprentice, and any other person $20 for a like act. 


Married Women may own separate property not liable 
for her husband’s debts. 


A woman deserted by her husband has full control of her 
property free from any interest of her husband therein. 


Every bill of sale, with proper affidavit, shall be filed in the 
office of the registrar of deeds. 


Leases for three years, and all other interests in lands must 
be in writing, duly signed. 


Easement.—No right of use of light or air can be ac- 
quired by prescription. 


Distress.—Arrears of rent may be distrained for within six 
months after termination of lease, and during tenant’s posses- 
sion and landlord’s interest. 


A Tenant of property on which there is a mortgage will 
become the tenant of the mortgagee upon receiving a written 
notice to that effect, and must thereafter pay the rent to him 
instead of the mortgagor. 


No action shall be brought after twenty years upon judgments 
or deeds, after two years for money given by a Statute or for a 
penalty, assault, battery, imprisonment, or for words, and after 
six years, for simple contract debts and other claims. 


Gambling contracts and securities are void. Wagers for 
over $4 lost within twenty-four hours may be recovered within 
one month. 


MANITOBA, 


Distress.—The right of Mortgagees to distrain for interest 
due is limited to goods of Mortgagor only, and such only as are 
not exempt from execution. 


Wages.—Arrears of wages and salary for three months due 
to persons in the employ of a debtor, or who have been in his 
employ within one month of seizure shall be paid in full in 
priority to claims of other creditors. . 


Limit.—Right to distrain for rent and to enter and bring 
action for recovery of rent and of land are limited to within ten 
years of time at which same first accrued. Only six years 
arrears of rent are recoverable. 
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‘HIS BURDEN OF DEBT HE BORE TO THE GRAVE.” 


HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS. 


ii no settlement can be reached by mutual agreement, and every effort 
has been exhausted for reaching a settlement, the next thing to dois te 
carry the matter into the courts and there have it adjusted according te 
law. But this method is both expensive and uncertain. A settlement, 
though not very satisfactory, is often better than the results which can be 
reached through the courts. 


ONTARIO. 

PETTY COLLECTIONS —For collection of small debts in Ontario, the 
Division Courts have jurisdiction in actions for debt where claim does not 
exceed $100, and actions on notes or for accounts fixed by signature of defen- 
dant up to $200. Jurisdiction of County Court for debts extend to $400. 


ARREST FOR DEBT, ABSCONDING DEBTORS—Whena cred- 
itor has a claim of $100 or over, and can show to the satisfaction of the 
Judge that he has such claim/and that there is reasonable and probable 
cause for believing that the debtoris about toleave the province with intent 
to defraud his creditors, an order for arrest may be granted, 


EXAMINATION OF JUDGMENT DEBTOR —The judgment 
debtor may be examined as to his property at the time debt is incurred, 


+ 
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and the disposal of the same, and in the higher courts the transferee may 
also be examined. On examination in the Division Court the Judge may 
order the debtor to pay the debt in such way as he deems proper, and in 
default, may issue an order for committal. 


GARNISHMEN T—Debts due the debtor may be attached in the Divi- 
sion Court at the time of the issue of the summons, but in the County Court 
and High Court only after judgment. No debt owing to a workman or 
employee in respect of wages can be garnisheed unless the amount owing 
exceeds $25. This, however, does not apply in case the claim is for board or 
lodging, or the $25 is not necessary for the support of family. 

After judgment has been rendered, the money or goods due the defend- 
ant, if in the hands of a third person, may be attached to pay the plaintiff. 
The person in whose hands the money or goods attached are, is known in 
law. as the garnishee or trustce. 


ATTACHMENT—This is a writ issued by the Justice of the Peace or 
Judge, or some other officer having jurisdiction, commanding the sheriff or 
constable to attach the property of the debtor, to satisfy the demands of 
the ereditor. This writ may be issued at the beginning or during the suit. © 
All attachments lose their validity in case the debtor (or defendant) wins 
the suit. 


JUDGMENT AND EXECUTION-—A suit is ended by the courts 
giving a judgment, either in favor of the debtor or the creditor. If the 
judgment is in favor of the plaintiffand the defendant refuses to pay the 
amount of the judgment, an execution is issued by the court which com- 
mands the sheriff to take sufficient property of the defendant, if it can be 
found, to satisfy the judgment. 


EXECUTION —In the County Court and High Court execution may 
issue immediately upon entry of judgment, unless stayed by order of the 
Court or Judge. Writs of Execution must be renewed before the termina- 
tion of three years from their date, and must be renewed every three 
years following in like manner. Lands cannot be sold for one year 
from the time the writis delivered to the sheriff, but debtor’s lands 
are bound from date of delivery. 


QUEBEC. 


ASSIGNMENTS—Any creditor for $200 or over may make a demand 
of assignment on a debtor who does not pay, and if the latter refuses he 
may be arrested on a capias. The court, on the advice of the creditors, ap- 
points a curator or trustee who realizes and divides the estate. The debtor 
is only discharged to the extent of the dividend. 


ATTACHMENTS—A capias against the person or an attachment 
against the property of a debtor, may issue before judgment on an effidavit 
by the creditor or his agent that the debtor is about to abscond or to secrete 
his property with intent to defraud his creditors, or that he is insolvent 
and refuses to assign. 
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EXECUTIONS—Execution against goods and lands cannot issue until 
15 days after judgment, except upon an affidavit similar to that for a'tach 
ments above. Chattels can be sold aftcr 8 days’ notice, and lands after ‘two 
months. 


MecHANics’ Liens, HoMEsTEAD Exemptions, Notes, Mortaacrs, Contracts, 
Etc., are explained under proper headings in other parts of the book, 


MANITOBA. 

PETTY ACTIONS —For petty actions the County Courts in Manitoba 
have jurisdiction in personal actions, and actions for debt up to $250. 

Any debt within the jurisdiction of the County Court, owing to the primary 
debtor, may be garnisheed at the commencement of the action or after 
judgment. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

GARNISHMENT-—After or before judgment, where the claim is a debt 
or liquidated demand, a garnishee summons may be issued and served on any 
person owing the primary debtor; but no debt owing to a mechanic or 
workman for wages can be garnisheed to the extent of one month’s wages, 
not exceeding $50. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
After judgment creditor may garnishee debts owing to judgment debtor. 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

1. There are many good reasons why people should pay cash for every- 
thing purchased. Hopeful people will always buy more freely if they can 
get it on credit, and are never anxious about pay day to come around. 

2. Remember that those who sell on credit must charge from ten to fifteen 
per cent. more for goods in order to cover the interest and risks. It has been 
found that from seven to ten per cent. of trusted out accounts become 
worthless. 

8. It is always uncertain which of the trusted persons will fail to pay his 
account, and consequently all persons buying on credit have to share the 
extra prices, in order to meet the Josses which all business men sustain that 
do acredit business, 

4. Remember, the man who can pay cash tor goods, or whatever pur- 
chases he may make, can always secure a better bargain than the man whe 
buys on credit. It will therefore be a great saving if everyone could manage, 
by rigid economy if necessary, to pay cash for everything they buy. It 
would pay a high rate of interest on everything purchased. 


5. Persons who buy real estate, or merchants who buy large quantities of 
goods, may often find it necessary to buy on credit. Many of our wealthiest 
farmers and business nen made their money largely in having the benefit 
of credit, but at the same time, if cash could be paid for everything pur- 
chased, whether real estate or other articles, it would bea great saving to 
the purchaser, 


6. Keep your word a3 good as a bank and you will always have credit when 
you desire %, and friends when you need them. 
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How to Secure a Mechanic’s Lien on Property. 


1. A Lienisalegal claim. It includes every case in which either real or 
personal property is charged with any debt or duty. Orin other words, it 
is the right to hold possession of property until some claim against it has 
been satisfied. 

2. Possession is always necessary to create a lien except in case of real 
estate. The lien simply extends to the right of holding the property until] 
the debt is satisfied. 

8. The existence of a lien does not prevent the party entitled to it from 
eollecting the debt or claim by taking it into Court. 

4, Warehouse men, carpenters, tailors, dyers, millers, printers, ete., or 
and person who performs labor or advances money on property or goods of 
another has a lien on same until all charges are paid. 

5. Hotel Keepers have a lien upon the baggage of their guests, whom they 
have accommodated. 

6. Common Carriers have a lien on goods carried for transportation 
charges. 

7. Agents have a lien on goods of their principal for money advanced. 

8. How to Hold the Lien. Never give up possession of the property until 
the debt is paid. 

9. Real Property. If the debt is on a house, barn or other real property, 
file alien on the whole property, and have it recorded in the County 
Registry office. The claim then partakes of the nature of a mortgage. 

10. Mechanic’s Liens. Special statutes have been enacted in the different 
Provinces to protect mechanics and sub-contractors who furnish labour and 
material for buildings erected for others. In such cases protection is afforded 
by filing a mechanic’s lien against the building and the land upon which it 
iserected. The lien must be registered within 30 days of completion of work 
or materials supplied in Ontario, Manitoba and North-West Territories; and 
within 31 days in British Columbia. . 
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11. In Ontario, liens wil expire in 3 months unless action taken or renewal 
made. In Manitoba and the North-West Territories a lien expires in 90 days, 
and in British Columbia in 30 days, unless action is taken. In Ontario, lien 
may be defeated by bona fide payments by owner to contractor to the extent 
of 80 per cent. on contracts up to $15,000, and 85 per cent. on contracts 
exceeding $15,00. 

12. In Manitoba and the North-West Territories and British Columbia there 
is no limitation of this kind. But, in British Columbia in contracts exceeding 
$500, owner may require contractor to furnish pay roll showing payment of 
wages. Payments within 30 days thereafter to persons not on the pay roll 
will not defeat the lien, unless the amount paid is distributed amongst those 
on pay roll. 

Workmen working for wages have a special lien to the extent of 30 days 
wages, which has priority over other liens. 


FORM OF MECHANIC’S LIEN. 


Thomas Bell, of the City of Hamilton, Bricklayer, under the Mechanie’s 
Lien Act, claims a lien upoa the estate of John Grant of said City of 
Hamilton, Contractor, in the undermentioned land in respect of 40 day’s 
work performed thereon while in the enployment of Peter Smith, of the 
City of Hamilton, Builder, on or before the 30th day of June, 1892. The 
amount claimed as due is for 40 day’s wages at $3.50 per day—$140.00. 

The following is a description of the land to be charged: Lot 5 and west 
half of Lot 6 on the west side of James Street, south according to Pian 408 
filed in the Registry Office for the County of Wentworth. 

Dated at Hamilton this 24th July. 1892. 

Witness, THOS. BELL 
Adum Meyers. 


AFFIDAVIT VERIFYING CLA'M. 


I, Tnomas Bell, named in the above claim, do make oath that the said 
claim is true. THOS. BELL, 
Sworn before me at the City of Hamilton, 
in the County of Wentworth, this 24th day ¢ 


of July, 1892. 
S. I. Lazier, 
A Commissivués, 
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THE LAW ON TRADING. 


OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 


1. Jesting.—An offer made in a jest, though accepted, is 
not binding. The law presumes that an offer must be made 
with good intention, 


2. An Uneenditional Acceptance.—If an offer has been 
made, the acceptance must be without any conditions at- 
tached, Any acceptance upon the terms varying in the 
slightest degree from things proposed, is not binding until 
all the conditions are accepted. 


3. A Good Acceptance.—An acceptance, to be good, must 
ne such as to conclude a contract between the parties; and 
to do this it must,in every respect, meet and correspond 
with the offer, neither falling within nor going beyond the 
terms proposed, but exactly meeting them at all points and 
closing them just as they stand. 


4. An Offer.—An offer may be withdrawn any time before 
it is accepted, but if no time is specified, then by the expira- 
tion of a reasonable length of time for acceptance the offer 
thereafter cannot be legally accepted. A limitation of time 
tor which an offer is to run is an equivalent to the withdraw- 
al of the offer at the end of the timenamed. Where parties 
are so situated that it is necessary to communicate by letter 
or telegram, the contract is complete the moment the ac- 
ceptance is dispatched or the letter put into the post office, 

rovided this is done within a reasonable length of time, or 
Betas notice of withdrawal of the offer is received. Any- 
one receiving an offer by mail or telegraph, is entitled to a 
reasonable time in eh to accept or reject it. 


5. A Notice of Reward for Information.—The offer by 
way of advertisement of a reward for information leading 
to the restoration of PIBP eH) or the conviction of a criminal, 
addressed to the public at large, becomes obligatery, if not 
previously revoked, as soon as an individual, with a view 
to the reward, renders the specified service, but not before. 
To entitle one to the reward, he must have had notice of the 
offer at the time he rendered the service; for no one can 
assent to that which he has not heard of. 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


A clearing-house is an association of the banks and bankers 
of a city for the exchange of their checks and the adjustment 
of accounts between themselves. A business man, receiving @ 
check in the course of trade, seldom thinks of sending it to the 
bank on which it is drawn, but simply deposits it in the bank 
with which he keeps his account, only taking the precaution to 
have it ‘“‘certified,’’ if he doubts its goodness. Thus, at the 
close of a day, each bank will hold a number of checks drawn 
on other banks. These are assorted, and placed in envelopes 
marked with the names of banks on which they are drawn 
and with the total amount, and taken by aclerk and messenger 
to the clearing-house. There the balances against or in favor 
of each bank are ascertained, and are paid in by a certain hour 
each day, and the accounts settled. By the clearing-house 
system the exchange of millions of dollars is daily effected in 
large cities by the transfer of a few thousands. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


1. A COUNTERFEIT is a fac-simile of the genuine, or made 
as nearly like it as possible. A spurious note is different in 
design from the genuine and calculated to pass where the 
genuine is not much known. An altered note is one altered 
from a lower to a higher denomination. Piecing is done by 
making ten notes or bills of nine, by cutting a counterfeit note 
into ten pieces, 

2. There are two silk threads through the bill lengthwise, 
one near the top and one near the bottom. By holding it up 
to the light you can easily see the threads in each bill. This 
is one of the best tests of a genuine bill, because no counter. 
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feiter can put in the silk threads and imitate the genuine nim 
in that respect. [This rule applies cnly to United States bills. ] 


5. See that the portraits are good, and notice that the pupil 
and the white of the eye show distinctly. Then see that the 
sky and water are clearly transparent. In counterfeit notes 
the pictures are always poor and the sky, water, etc., looks 
scratchy and irregular. 

4. The ink used in genuine notes is very difficult to imitate. 
It gives a clear, glossy expression, while counterfeiter’s ink 
looks dull, smutty and muddy. 

5. The paper of a counterfeit is always of an inferior 
quality, while the government has the best and most perfect 
system of manufacturing the highest grade of paper. 

6. Examine the medallion rulings and circular ornaments 
around the figures with a microscope, and see if they are 
regular and in all parts mathematically exact. This is done 
by a machine that costs from $75,000 to $150,000, and conse- 
quently is beyond the reach of counterfeiters. Engravings by 
hand can never imitate this work. These medallion lines, or 
rulings, can be traced by means of a line through the figures, 
never breaking or losing itself in another line. In counter- 
feits it is always broken and irregular. 

8 Notes are altered by raising the denomination by taking 
out the genuine with acid and printing in a higher denomina- 
tion with a counterfeit die. They can be easily detected by 
the stain which the acid produces with which the figures are 
taken out. 

8. NEVER BE IN A Hurry IN TakIna Mongy. Look at it 
carefully, and never hand a bill of large denomination to a 
showman, especially at the tent of these traveling circuses or 
at the door of cheap theaters. If they have counterfeit money 
they will not hesitate to mix it up in the change they return 
to you, 
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HOW MERCHANTS MARK GOODS. 


It is customary in many mercantile houses to use a 
private mark, which is placed on the goods to denote 
their cost and selling price. A word or phrase con- 
taining ten different letters is taken, the letters of 
which are written instead of figures. For instance, 
the word ‘“ Rockingham” is selected ; then the letters 
represent the figures as follows :— 


Te Oney Cet leap lt elie” ew Te 
eo tee pe Oe. Ce) SO 


If it is required to mark 1.50, it is done thus, rim ; 
75 would be gi; 37, cg, etc. 

Blacksmith, Importance, Republican, Perth, Amboy, 
Fair Spoken, Now be sharp, Noisy Table, and Cash 
Profit, are among the words and phrases which can 
be used in this manner. 

An extra letter, called a “‘ Repeater,” is used to pre- 
vent the repetition of a figure. Instead of writing 
cdd for 100, which would show at once that the two 
right-hand figures were alike, and thus aid in giving 
a clue to the key-word, some additional letter would 
be selected for a repeater,—y, for instance,— and then 
the price would be written cdy ; 225 would be written 
Uye. 

Instead of letters, arbitrary characters are frequently 
used, something like the following :— 


4\2TFe AX LITA ODO 
ite we coe teh. Ge Te Be Sow O 


Fractions may be designated by additional letters or charac- 
ters. Thus, # may represent 4%, w.%, etc., or % may be 
written oO, % +, ete. 
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Rapid Methods for Marking Goods. 


Those who buy largely can best appreciate the value ofa 
quick and rapid method for calculating the per cent. of profits 
desired. 

If you wish to calculate the per cent. on a single article, the 
following table will be an excellent method. If you desire to 
sell an article at any of the following per cents, say the article 
costs 70 cents, and you wish to make 

10 per cent. divide by 10, multiply by 11=77. 
20 per cent. divide by 10, multiply by 12=84. 
25 per cent. multiply by 10, divide by 8=87%. 
30 per cent. divide by 10, multiply by 13—91. 
33% per cent. add \ of itself=—93. 

33% per cent. divide by 3, multiply by 4—93. 
50 per cent. add ¥% of itself=$1.05. 


Merchant’s Retail Rule. 

As many articles, such as tea, sugar, coffee, etc., are sold at 
a given number of pounds per dollar, the following method will 
show the number of pounds that can be purchased for any 
number of cents. 

RuLE.—Multiply the number of pounds to be sold for one dollar 
by the number of cents worth desired. 

EXAMPLE.—When sugar is sold at fourteen pounds for a 
dollar, how many pounds can be purchased for seventy cents? 


Solution, 14.70 9.80 or 9 ‘- 
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LAW ON HIRED HELP. 


1. It is always best to havea written agreement, althougha 
verbal understanding is binding up to one year but not longer. 


2. No notice is required from either party to separate at the 
expiration of a contract. 


3. A servant cannot be obligated to carry out the agree- 
ment, though damages may be secured for breach of contract. 


4. An employer cannot be obligated to furnish work, but if 
the one hired presents himself for service regularly he can 
collect his wages for the contracted period. 


5. Where no definite period is mentioned in agreement the 
following notice must be given by either party : When wages 
are paid by the day, one day’s notice; paid by the week, one 
week’s notice; paid by the month, one month’s notice ; paid 
by the year, three months’ notice. It is best to give notice in 
writing, especially if for more than one day. Immediate 
separation may take place by the party desiring it forfeiting 
wages for the required time of notice. 


6. No notice or payment of more wages than are due is 
required when a servant is guilty of the following offences :— 
1. Disobedience of the master’s lawful orders. 
2. Habitual negligence in his or her duty. 
3. Gross misconduct morally. 
4. Incompetence or incapability by permanent illness. 
A servant cannot be discharged on a temporary illness. 


4. An employee has cause for leaving if he is compelled to 
do that which is illegal, to use any machinery that is danger- 
ous, or to do anything unreasonable. If employee gives 
notice to employer of a machine being unsafe, and is after- 
wards required to work with it, should an accident occur the 
employer is liable for damages ; but if the machine was used 
without notice having been given of its danger there can be 
no claim for damages. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH AN AGENT. 


1. A general agent is one authorized te transact all his prin- 
eipal’s business, or all his business of some particular kind, or 
at some particular place. 

2. A special agent is one authorized to do one or more 
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special things in pursuance of particular instructions, or sie 
within restrictions necessarily implied from the act to be done. o 

3. If a special agent exceeds his authority, the princial is ee 
not bound ; but if a general agent exceeds his authority, the 
principal is bound, provided the agent acted within the ordi- 
nary and usual scope of the business he was authorized to 
transact, and the party dealing with him did not know he 
was exceeding his authority. 

4. Express authority is given to an agent by what is called 
a Power of Attorney. If the authority is to execute a writing 
under seal and acknowledged, the power of attorney must be 
likewise under seal and acknowledged. 


5. The agent’s authority may be revoked by the principal ab 
any time. 


6. An agent concealing his principal is himself responsible, 

7 An agent acting fraudulently or deceitfully is himseli 
responsible to third parties. 

8. An agent cannot appoint a substitute, or delegate his 
authority to another, without the consent of his principal. 

9. Aman may do through his agent whatever he may law- 
fully do himself. 

Factors, Brokers, Attorneys, etc., are but agents in a busi- 
ness sense. 

11, The authority of an agent may be constituted in three 
ways: By deed under seal, by writing, or by mere words. 

12. Persons not of age, married women, and aliens may act 
as agent for others. 

13. A notice to an agent is generally considered notice to the 
principal. 

14. The principal is liable to the third person for the negli- 
gence or unskillfulness of the agent, when he is acting in 
the fulfillment of the agency business. 

15. Money paid by an agent can be recovered by the prin- 
cipal, if it has been paid by mistake. 

16. An agent to sell land, or todo any important business, 
he should be appointed by a ‘‘ Power of Attorney,” which 
should be registered with the deud. 
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* HOW TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. Mathematics.—Book-keeping is purely a branch of 
mathematics, and everyone should be familiar with the rules 
and principles of common arithmetic. 


2. Ignorance.—It is lamentably true that people do busi- 
ness all their lives, settle accounts and transact various 
kinds of business, and never know anything about the first 
principles of book-keeping. They settle all their accounts 
according to somebody else’s book-keeping. There is no 
excuse for the younger generation to be ignorant of the 

rinciples of book-keeping. It is easily acquired and may 

e self-taught if a young man or woman has any degree of 
Perseverance. 


3. How to Learn.—If you cannot get book-keeping in 
the common or public school, procure some primary work 
on book-keeping and devote your evenings to study, and 
you wil] be surprised at your progress. You can easily, if 
necessary, secure the assistance of someone that is familiar 
with the subject. But this will be scarcely needed, as the 
subject of book-keeping is simple as well as interesting. 


4. Necessity for Book-Keeping.—The particular neces- 
sity for book-keeping is to preserve a record of such ex- 
changes as would otherwise be trusted to memory; although 
its ultimate purpose embraces other important results. 
Book-keeping is nothing more nor less than a history of 
business; a record of business transactions. 


5. A Successful Man.—A man who is successful in busi- 
ness invariably keeps a correct record of his transactions. 
He does not depend upon the merchant or lumberman with 
whom he deals, but he has all his own records correctly 
kept and by that means proves every account of those with 
whom he deals. Keep your own accounts; do your own fig- 
uring and never trust to the accounts or figures of others. 
It is the only sure road to success. 


RULES FOR BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. The Law of Debit and Credit.—The first thing that 
a student must learn in book-keeping is the law of Debit 
and Credit. Debit and Credit are terms used to express the 
relation which exist between persons or commodities that 
enter into any business transaction. The simplest meaning 
of debit, zs Zo charge, and of credit, zs zo trust. 

2. Cash.—Cash 1s a title used to designate money. We 
include under it currency, bank checks, sight drafts, postal 
orders, etc. 
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3. Merchandise.—Merchandise includes all goods and 
wares dealt in by the concern as a business, and which are 
in store or stock. 

4. Bills Payable.—Bills Payable are our notes or written 
obligations which others hold, for which we are to pay a 
certain amount when due. If you give your note it is a 
Bills Payable. 


5. Bills Receivable.—Bills Receivable are other persons’ 
notes or written obligations, which we hold, for which we are 
to receive a specified sum when due. 

6. To what the Term Debit and Credit Applies.—The 
following list comprises all the conditions to which the term 
debit and credit apply: 

Desits. CREDITS. 

. Cash received. . Cash paid. 

. Others’ notes received. 2. Others’ notes disposed of. 
. Our notes paid. Our notes issued. 

. What others owe us. . What we owe others, 

. Capital withdrawn. Capital invested. 

. Outlay or loss. . Returns or gain. 

7. Debit and Credit Side——When anything is received 
or bought, it is always placed on the left hand or debtor 
side; when money 1s paid or anything sold, the amount is 
always placed on the right hand or credit side of the 
account. If aman buys goods on credit, you charge him, 
and he then is a debtor. When he pays the amount, he 
then is credited in the books. 

8. The Day-Book. — The Day-Book affords a regular 
daily history of the business. The Day-Book simply states 
what has been done and is called in law the Original Book 
of Entry. The form of the Day-Book is simple and direct, 
first giving the name of the person to be debited or credited 
with the fact of “ Dr.” or “Cr.,” and next, the detail of the 
purchase, sale or payment, with the final extension of the 
amount in the proper column. 

The Ledger.—The Ledger is simply a classification 
of accounts. It placesallthe accounts together that belong 
tinder the same heading. (See Ledger.) 

Io. Posting.—The student will first copy the Day-Book 
with much care, then post the items to the Ledger—indicat- 
ing in the margin of the Day-Book the page or number of 
the account in the Ledger, as shown in the written-up set; 
—next construct a Day-Book and Ledger of your own from 
material thus selected, and you will soon master the subject 
of book-keeping. 
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How to Detect Errors in a Trial Balance. 


No rule or set of rules can be given for the certain detection of all errors 
in a Trial Balance, save a careful review of the entire work. lf the errors 
are few the following rules may be of service: 


1. If the error be exactly $1, $100, $1000, etc., the mistake is very likely 
to be found in the additions either in the Ledger accounts or in the Trial 
Balance. 


2. If the error is a large amount, see that all the amounts have been 
entered in the Trial Balance. 


8. lf an amount has been omitted in posting, the Trial Balance will be 
just that amount of Balance. Look for that amount in Journal or other 
ooks. 


4. The Cash Balance can never be on the credit side. The balance of 
Bills Receivable should never be on the credit side, nor the balance of Bills 
Payable on the debit side of the account. 


5. If the amount has been posted on the wrong side of the Ledger the 
Trial Balance will be just twice that amount out of balance. Look for 
half that amount through the books. 


6. If the error is divisible by 9, it is very likely that the miseake was 
made by a transposition of figures as, 345 posted 453 makes aw error 0: +98, 
which is divisible by 9, again 753 posted 735 makes an error of 18, also 
divisible by 9. Errors of transposition are the most difficult to find. 


7. If the error is in the dollar column or cents column only, the columns 
on the left need not be re-added. 


8. If the above rules fail, only a careful review of the entire work, 
checking each entry, will determine where the mistake has been made. 
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This Set is Written Up in the following Pages. 


July 1—Commenced business with the following 
resources: Cash $1000; Merchandise $500.—Total 
investment $1500. 

July 2.—Sold A. C. Knox, on %, 5 bbls. Flour @ 
$5.—Sold Frank Fisher 25 lbs. Coffee, @ 20¢; 15 
Ibs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢. Received cash on % $10. 
—Paid for drayage on merchandise $5. 

July 3.—Bought of David Spencer, on%, 50 bush. 
Apples, @50¢; 100 bushels Potatoes, @ $1.—Sold 
D. N. Brown, on %, 3 bbls. Flour, @$5; 10 bu. Ap- 
ples, @75¢.—Sold A. C. Knox, on%, 2 bbls. Flour, 
@ $5; 25 bu. Potatoes, @ $1.25. Received cash on 
% $30.—Paid for postage stamps, $10. 

July 4.—Sold G. W. Williams, on %, 25 bushels 
Potatoes, @ $1.25; 20 bushels Apples @ 75¢. 

July 5.—Paid David Spencer on % $50.—Received 
of A. C. Knox on @ $10. 

July 6.—Bought of G. N. Hudson, on %, 10 bbls. 
Mess Pork, @ $15.—Paid David Spencer on % $20. 

July 8.—Sold A. N. Peters, on %, 5 bbls. Mess 
Pork, @ $18.—Sold H. C. Stockbridge, on %, 10 
Ibs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢; 10 bushels Apples, @ 
75 ¢.—Received cash of G. W. Williams in full of 
% $—. Paid for help around the store $12. 

July. 9—Sold Chas. EK. Henker, 5 bbls. Mess 
Pork, @ $17.—Received cash on same $50.—Paid 
David Spencer on % $20. 

July 10.—Sold A. N. Peters, 20 bushels Potatoes, 
@ $1.20, on %.—Received of H. C. Stockbridge, 
cash on % $10. 

July 11.—Sold D. N. Brown on G, trobu. Apples @ 
7yog. Sold Frank Fisher on %, 5 bu. Potatoes @$1.20. 

July 12.—Received of A. N. Peters, cash on %@ 
$100. Received of D. N. Brown, cash on % $25. 

July 13.—Paid G. N. Hudson, cash in full of % 
$150.—Received of D. N. Brown on % $5.00. 

July 15.—Inventory: Merchandise on hand, $625. 
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DAY BOOK. 


July I. 
Commenced business with the following 
YESOUICES ¢ 
Cash $1rooo. 
Merchandise 500. 
$1500. 
—_—_—_—— 
(7) ACER ROR OKs 
To 5 bbls. Flour, @ $5.00, 25 
ee ———————eee——e——EEEE 
( 2 ) Frank Fisher, Dr. 
To 25 lbs. Coffee, @ 20¢, $5.00 
‘T15 “ Oolong-Téa,@ S0G, Wile oonmen 


: —— Or. 
(2) By Cash on % Io 
(eee ee ee 

( 3 j David Spencer, Cr. 
By 50 bu. Apples, @ 50, $25.00 
’’ roo '’ Potatoes, @ $1.00, 100.00 | 125 
oe ey fY/ 
( 4 ) D. N. Brown, Dr. 
To 3 bbls. Flour, @ $5.00, $15.00 
’ ro bush. Apples, @75¢, 75O0qle saa 
(7) AL CAKNOXx, Dr. 
To 2 bbls. Flour, @ $5.00, $10.00 
tae bush. Pouitoes, SS Tash eae F125 le ee 
ee Oe 
(7) By Cash on % 30 


BXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING 
DAY BOOK. 


July 4. 
(5 )| G. W. Williams, Dr. 
To 25 bu. Potatoes, @ $1.25, $31.25 
20 '' Apples, @ 75%; 15.00 


ee 5 
( 3 ) David Spencer, Dr. 
‘To Cash paid him on % 


(7) VAL TENTCE hae en OF 
By Cash on % 
ee es eG 
(6 G. NV. Hudson, Cr. 
By 10 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $15.00, 


( & ) David Spencer, Dr. 
; To Cash paid on % 
oe Seca MESS ESE 
( 7 ) Peelers Lr. 
To 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $18.00, 


( a ) d1, G.,stockbriage, Dr. 
To ro lbs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢, $8.00 
’’ ro bush. Apples, @ 75%, 7.50 

( 5 ) G. W. Willams, Cr. 
By Cash in full of % 

ee Se 
( 9 I| Chas. E. Henker, Dr. 
To 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $17.00, 


(9) oan aes 


A 


auy 


49 125 


50 


IO 


I50 


20 


fe) 


50 


25 
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DAY BOOK. 
July 9. 
( 3 ) David Spencer, Dr. 
To Cash, paid on %, 20 


IO 


(7) A: NEP eteys clr 
To 20 bush. Potatoes, @ $1.20, 24 
SR A aa 8 all fff pe ane ee 
(8); Ve BLOGS ot lelin Bey ahi Keg xe LOU gs 
| By Cash on % IO 
AS ah eee 
( 4 ) D. N. Brown, Dr. 
To ro bush, Apples, @ 70¥, 7 
( 2)| frank fisher, Dr. 
To 5 bush. Potatoes, @® $1.20, 6 
Se ee eee 
EP) ALINE LP elers C7. 
By Cash on % I0o 


(AY 


(4) PDN SOWIE AD: 


Dy Cash on % 25 
Bo a get 
(6) GaN iwason sr 
To Cash in full of % 150 
Pi ee 


(4) DD IN ABOU CT: 
By Cash on %G 5 
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CASH BOOK. 
RECEIVED. PAID. 

July| 1\ Amount on hand I000 

1 \ 2) Received on Y% from Prank Fisher\\ ro 

’ |''| Paid for drayage on Mase. 2) 

"! | 31 Recetved on % from A. C. Knox 30 

fel | aid for Postage Stamps Zo 

| 5| Paid David Spencer on %& 5O 

Boe Recesved of A. C. Knox on % IO 

"’ | 6| Paid David Spencer on YG 20 

| 3) Rec'd of G.W. Williams in full of Y\\ 46\25 

"’ |"! Paid for help around the store I2 

"’ | 9| Received from Chas. E:. fenker on%||_ 50 

1 1''| Paid David Spencer on % 20 

' |r0| Rec'd from H. C. Stockbridge on %\||_ zo 

'' 172) Received from A. N. Peters on % || Loo 

pe Vireceived from D. W. Brown on G\\ 25 

wres| 270 . Vv. Hudson in full of % I50 

Wa \hecevved of LD). W. Brown on Y% 5 

lrg Balance on hand IOI9\25 


1286|25|| L286) 25 


yi. 
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LEDGER. 


De 7. bs . Chow 


Ce. 
July) 2\To 5 bbls. Flour 25 | July\ 3\ By Cash 30 
” e) "" Mdse. gl \25 5 Pi a TO 
 \rs5| 1 Balance 26 |25 
66 |25 66 |25 
Ses. bes Bi | mn 
oD. Grant (ire 
July| 2)T0 Mase. 77, July| 2) By Cash L5K6) 
"Irn" 56u.Potatoes|| 6 NTs) wie Balances |e 
23 27 
July\ 5| To Cash July\ 3| By Mase. 125 
Py 6| vr ’ 
” 4 ’? 
IS 
ae ’’ Balance 
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LEDGER. 

De. YZ. Oy Cf Oe is 
July| 3\To0 Mase. 22 <0! July\r2| By Cash 
BeIGL| 610 OA pples|| = 7 Comets | ae a 
” \r5\” Balance 50 

30 |oo 


July\ 4\ To Mase. g6\25|l| Juty| 8| By Cash 


ere | ae tee | eee | 
——————— SSS | — = | 


6 B&O Elon 


July|r3| To Cash I50 July| 6) By ro obls. 
[M-cs Pork 


ne 
& 


Ce. 
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LEDGER. 
July 8 105 bbls. Mess July r2| By Cash J00 
0 \TO LPork|| 90 i Arel |! SRalancem eee 
’”. 20 bushels 
[| Potatoes|| 24 
Il4 Il4 


s UEC eallhidg 


July\8\| To Mase. 15 |50\|| July|zo| By Cash || ro 
" |rsl’’ Balance 5|50 


15 \50 


| 


Suly\ 9\To 5 bbbs. Mess July\9| By Cash 50 
15\ 0 Balancem es 


[Pork 35 a 
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STATEMENT. 


a ns 
Resources or Property. 


I. from Ledger Accounts—Balances due 


Srom persons :— 
P04 26| 25 
Frank Fisher I3 
LAV. Peters I4 
fT, C. Stockbridge 5| 50 
Chas. E:. Henker By 
2. From Cash Book:—Balance of Cash 
on hand IOI9| 25 
3- Inventory :—Merchandise on hand 625 
ee eae 


Liabilities or Debts. — 


from Ledger Accounts — Balances due 
other parties :-— 


David Spencer 35 
D. N. Brown 50 
——|—|}  35| 5° 
Worth at close I1702| 50 
Investment I500 


NVet Gain 202| 50 
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HOW TO KEEP ACCOUNTS. 


RULES FOR KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


The following are suggested as simple forms for keeping ac- 
vounts for the use of those whose business or taste does not 
require a more elaborate form of book-keeping :— 

Always charge or ‘‘debit’’ a person for what he may get, and 
“credit”? him for what you receive from him. The word ‘‘To,” 
prefixed to an entry, indicates a debit, and the word ‘“‘By,” a 
credit. 

The books necessary are two, called a Day Book and Ledger. 
In the Day Book should be entered, in Jiary form, every 
transaction as it occurs, using as simple and concise wording 
as possible to express all the facts. 

A«counts may be opened with ‘‘Cash,”’ ‘‘Stock,’”’ ‘‘Merchan> 
dise,”’ ‘‘Bills Payable,’ ‘“‘Bills Receivable,” ‘‘Interest,’’ ‘‘Profit 
and Loss,” ‘*Expense,’ etc.; and tlhe farmer may open acs 
counts with each field of his farm, as ‘Field No. 1,” ‘‘Field 
No. 2,” ““Orchard,’’ ‘‘Meadow,”’ etc., charging each field with 
the amount of la¥or and material expended upon it, and 
crediting it with its products. He may also keep an account 
with his cows, pigs, fewts, efc., and thus at any time tell ata 
glance the profits or losses of each department of his business, 


—2e 


CASH ROOXK- 
Caz Reed. Cush Paid. 


1891 i 
May | 2 Received for 500 bush. Corn................ °0C J 00 
66 5) PPatd Hired) Mamtcwcccerce.ccteteeceeer ecole 20 | 00 
se 6 | Paid Interest...............cccceccees —— 150 | 40 
ae 10 | Received for 22 Hogs.. siaeeteteesectae: 208 | 9¢ 
ae 12 | Paid for Groceries. . Ae Crate 13) 96 
se 15 | Received for 20 doz. ‘Eges Reuss nA 2 {| 06 
ss 19 | Received for One Cow....... i Bs 20 | 00 
$s 2371 Paid for Coalaccsesccssccteteeses 3 Re 16 | 0 
ae Dil Raids for Wi ber. ccs. accoressecocsceeccsenscacees 102 | 68 
June | 1] Received for Butter..............cccccsececesees 9 | 25 
2 Received one Load of Hay...........-esee0 6 | 30 
ad 10 Balance Cash on Hand... ..cc.ccocessscses 145 | 50 


Nore :—To find the balance in cash add up 
the amount received and subtract from that the 446 | 45 446 | 45 
amount paid out and the result will always 
equal the cash on hand. 
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LEGAL POINTS ON BOOK-KEEPING. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


1. The day book, or other books of original entries, are 
evidences of sale and delivery of goods, and work done. 

2. The time to make an entry against the purchaser is when 
the goods are ready for delivery. 

3. Entries, to be admissible as evidences, should be made by 
the proper- person, and made without erasure, alterations or 
interlineation. 

4, Mistakes should be corrected by marking the wrong entry 
void, and,then making a correct entry, or if there is sufficient 
room, make a brief explanation. 

5. All accounts must be itemized, and no general charge can 
be considered as evidence without giving the items. 

6. If A. guarantees that he will see that B. will pay a certain 
bill of goods, then the goods must be charged to A. and not to 
B., but if A. guarantees the account of B., if the account 
is for some date of the past, then such a guarantee must be in 
writing. 

7. To collect a debt on the evidence of book account, from a 
person ina distant place, a copy of the account should be made 
out, and accompanied with an affidavit, setting forth that the 
above account is correctly taken from the book of original 
entries, and that the charges were made at or about the time 
of their respective dates, that the goods were sold and delivered 
at or about the time the charges were made, and the charges 
are correct, and accounts just, and that the person named is 
not entitled to any credits not mentioned in the account. This 
affidavit should be sworn to before a magistrate, commissioner 
or notary public, and it will save the trouble of producing or 
sending books. 
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FORM OF ENTRIES IN DAY BOOK. 


Springville, January 5, 1891. Dr. Cr. 

Chas. Wadsworth, Dr. 

PV OA TONG AY orc. ccccsnses ves sestestecceces scocttes ete ttette $14 00 
Cas re 

By Paid Interest on Mortgage................. sseee $72 00 
Expense, Dr. 

To Repairing Wagon......cccccsseer Doe cescesacsereiers ae ek rhs} 

Jan. 6. 

John Smith, Dr. 

TO Cord: WO0d kecsncrstiscsstiecccccseccsteretersiteste | 4 25 


CONVENIENT FORM OF ENTRIES IN LEDGER FOR FARMERS. 


Charles Wadsworth. 


ara as < — 
1891 
Jan. 5{| To1 Ton flay... Sdetanhueette seoree nee aL awOO 
ee S01 2) Boils: Potatoes, ‘at $1, PR eee aor Ec 3 50 
March’4| (By Cash On accoun bessecesve cen eesneentenasseeeestereses $10 00 
“© =©20} To1 Cord Wood.. eh Se 4 25 
April 7| By 1 Plow.. siscavacerres 17 50 
May 38} To 10 Bush. Oats, at 40 cents.. A erraucEre eee bee ee) 
gune 10} ‘* 3 Bbls. Potatoes, at $2......... Oy sista neces tonacsncs 6 00 
July i] By balance charged below............4 eon ercaurie ees: 4 25 
$31 75 | $31 75 
Suly i] To balance............. Wien ace Blog Sere ps be 2 aoe $4 25 


e 


FORM OF BILLS. 


NEW ORLEANS, July 26, 1891. 
Mr. J. SMITH, 
fo B. H. Fenton & Co., Dr. 


To 48 yds. Muslin, @ wa 10 | 56 
Bet 2 at Drilling, anes < 18 2| 16 
* 10 * Gingham, OS ae 3 | 50 
8 20 * French Chintz, - 6 40 8 | 00 
* 4G “ Broadcloth, $63.25 22 | 75 
8 2 doz. Spools Thread, eS i | 50 
é¢ 3 *¢ Linen Napkins, 66 2.00 2] 00 
ss 3léyds.French Cassimere, © 1.90 6 | 65 

Ree’d payment, $57 | 12 


B. H. Fenton & Co. 
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Cornfield 
Dr. Cr. 
1892 
April] 4/To7 days’ Plowing @ 2.50. «2...2......ssss000 17| 50 
ef 8 | ** 2 days’ Furrowing @ 2.40..... ........... 4} 80 
ss « | « 2 bush. Seed (Daz. O0 eeeneestsesesscees cates 5 
sf ESS GAVE Planting ("1 O0sccccrcse. soeesess 12 
May TF ees3 days’ HV Oelin ge rl 25s ssecaeccove- espace ) 3} 75 
se 8 | ‘*f 8 days’ Cultivating @ 2.00 ............. 16 
sf eee 2ay Se ELOCIN GE: Gi 1:25...cccceectesdecosees 15 
Aug. } 14 | * 9 days’ Cutting Corn @ 1.25. Ff ll} 25 
Se S26 Ye 1 2eDUSD. COL (i 10 Cracescscteerves seceste> () 
Oct. | 22 “ 74 bush. Corn @ 42c; poraaialk $50 81 
“6 | 24 |To 40 days’ Husking @ 1.25... ais 50 
se “| * 5 days’ work with team n@ 2 obit 12| 30 
ao ‘¢ | By 20 bush. Corn @ 40c... PChatcocoans 8 
NG yee ton) 21s DUS, COL: ) 40 Cu.oek ces cecc0ss c0sciee. 4; 80 
ss 117] ** Cash for 300 bush. Corn @ 75c..... ... 225 
arie2on ee east 10r SO DUS a@e70C:...cs..cs0sece-<-. 60 
se | 31 | To Marketing 380 bush. Corn @ 4ce...... 15) 120; 
ae oor ccm ET COLES ice sc cetessetsicesseesesesatevaceecdee ee 35 
UCC LECCE [0 Satie yaaa eee er 189) 80 
Family Expense Account. 
R Cr. 
1879 
Jan. A To 2 prs. eiaots (OIC. OO nirscsetassecccscsccecces 12 
se SEIS Pier LAGLCS US0OUS.ccscrscvech succveresserens 2| 50 
es 19 ‘¢ M. Cohn, Cutting Pants and Vest..... 3 
ce 16] ; TL OAe tr ces cancattstoucesceados sucbees selec talss 1 
Mch | 15] ‘ 3 yds.Cassimere @ 2.00; Sundries 4.75 10} 75 
May } 29] ‘** 1 pr. Boots @ 2.50; Rep’g Shoes 50c 3 
DOM BOOM mcortep rat PAL tS cee ete oor tes eeces sco cesnecetcce 8 
Sept. | 24] ‘¢ 1 pr. Shoes 1.75; 1 pr. Boots 4.00...... 5| 75 
«| 24) “© 1 Umbrella 2. 00: Sundries 2.75......... 4) 75 
INION/ eM On| weed bY DOOLS. oo tes tescecdle locos ony eniccaveopeses 8 
Dee. 7 18 |<© M. Cohn, Cutting Pants......000.0. s. 1} 50 
-- TS as! Lopr; Ronta ee eee ee, 5 
bod Total Expense...........00.. has temetar dena te 65| 26 


for) 
or 
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~) 
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AVERAGING ACCOUNTS. 

To average an account means finding the date on which the 
account is due, part of which has been contracted at different 
times, and on which partial payments have been paid. There 
are two methods by which the average date is found; the product 
method and the interest method. The former method is the 
one we propose illustrating here. 

Any focal date may be used, the writer, however, always 
regards the date of the first transaction as the focal date. The 
rule is as follows: Multiply each item of the account by the 
difference in days between the focal date and that date on 
which the transaction occurs or becomes due (if time is allowed 
add that also), add the products of said multiplication together. 
Treat each side of the account in a like manner, adding the 
totals thus obtained and substract the smaller from the greater, 
divide the difference by the balance of the account, the quotient 
will be the number of days before or after the focal date. If 
the balance of the account and the balance of the products are 
found to be on the same side of the account, count forward 
from focal date; if the balance of the account and the balance 
of the products are on opposite sides, then count backward from 
focal date. 


EXAMPLE 1. 

TO FIND AVERAGE DUE DATE OF THE FOLLOWING 
ACCOUNT. 

DR. D. E. HUGHES. CR. 
1897 7 1897 : 
Mar. 15.../To Mdse............. 300/00|/June 1...)}By Cash............. 500)}00 
PGi dy. eel) eek Rey 500) C0} Fume: ZO. | eee ccen acess 200/00 
MG 7.220 col pseu Nekaek eee eac renters 840) 001 Ful y= coh eeerecacdenessned 250)00 
"1640/00 950100 


SOLUTION (PRODUCT METHOD). 
Focal date, March 15, 1897. 


Dates. Days. Amounts. Products|} Dates. Days. Amounts. Products 


Mar.15 = 0 x $300 = 0 |j/June 1 =—77 x $500 = 38500 
Apr. 8 = 24 x 500 = 12000/|/June20 = 96 x 200 = 19200 
May 20 =65 x 840 = 54600||July 3 =109 x 250 = 27250 
$1640 66600 $950 84950 
960 66600 

690 690)18350(26x 
1380 
4550 
Quotient 26 x recognized 4140 
as 27 days. a0 


27 Date before March 15 or February 16, 1897. 
The above example shows due date on a neé basis. 
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EXAMPLE 2. 
WHEN TIME IS ALLOWED. 

Dr. D. E. HUGHES. Cr. 

1897 1897 
Apr. 15.../To Goods, 30 dys] 260/70||May 15...|By Cash............} 450/00 
ae Ob leee “s 3 mos.| 1700/25||June 17...) ‘‘ Note, 10 days} 300/00 
ay 30...) “ 4mos.| 500/00//June 25...) “ ‘“ 12days} 475|75 
1460)95 1225/75 


SOLUTION (PRODUCT METHOD). 
Focal date, April 15, 1897. 


Dates. Days. Amounts. Products. Dates. Days. Amounts. Products. 
Apr.15 = 30 x 261 = 7830 May 15 = 30 x 450 = 13500 
Apr.25 =101 x 700 = 170700 June 17 = 76 x 300 = 22800 
May 30 = 168 x 500 = 84000 June 25 — 86 x 476 = 40936 
$1461 162530 1226 77236 
1226 77236 
235 235)85294(362x 
705 
1479 
1410 
694 
470 363 days after April 15, 1897, or 
~~ 904 April 13, 1898. 


It will be observed that less than 50c. in the solution is not recog- 
nized. Over 50c. is regarded as $1.00. 

When notes are given always add the 8 days of grace to time of note 
when making total number of days. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN WEALTH. 


Be cautious and brave. It requires a great deal of will and a great deal of 
caution to make a great fortune; and when you have got it, it requires ten 
times as much wit to keep it.— Baron. Rothschild. 


——— 


Table showing the net amount of earnings of One Cent to Twenty 
five Dollars per Day for Ten Years of 313 working days, without 
interest, and with interest at 6, 7 and 8 per cent., compounded 
each Six Months. 


Savings Without With interest | Withinterest | With interest 
per day. Interest at 6 per cent. at 7 per cent. at 8 per cent. 
1 $31 13 $42 05 $44 26 $46 60 
2 62 26 84 10 88 52 93 21 
3 93 39 126 16 132 77 139 81 
4 124 52 168 21 177 03 186 41 
5 156 50 210 26 222 29 233 O1 
6 187 80 252 31 265 56 279 62 
7 219 10 294 36 309 80 326 22 
8 250 40 336 52 +54 06 372 82 
9 281 70 378 47 398 22 419 42 
10 313 00 420 52 442 58 466 03 
15 . 469 50 630 78 666 87 699 04 
20 626 00 841 04 885 15 932 05 . 
25 782 50 1,051 30 1,111 44 1,165 07 
30 939 00 1,261 56 1,327 73 1,398 08 
40 1,252 00 ~ 1,682 08 1,770 31 1,864 11 
50 1,565 00 2,102 61 2,212 89 2,330.13 
60 1,878 00 2,523 13 2,655 46 2,796 16 
70 2,191 00 2,943 65 3,098 04 3,262 19 
80 2,504 00 3,364 17 3,540 62 3,728 22 
90 2,817 00 3,784 69 3,982 19 4,194 24 
$1 00 3,130 00 4,205 21 4,425 77 4,660 27 
2 00 6,260 00 8,410 43 8,851 54 9,320 54 
3 00 9,390 00 12,615 64 13,277 31 13,980 81 
4 00 12,520 00 16,820 85 17,703 08 18,641 08 
5 00 15,650 00 21,026 07 22,228 85 23,301 35 
6 00 18,750 00 25,251 28 26,554 32 27,961 62 
7 00 21,910 00 29,436 50 30,980 39 32,621 89 
8 00 25,040 00 33,642 71 35,406 16 37,282 14 
9 00 28,170 00 37,846 92 39,821 93 41,942 42 
10 00 31,300 00 42,052 14 44,257 70 46,602 69 
15 00 46,950 00 63,078 20 66,668 55 69,904 04 
20 00 62,600 00 84,104 27 88,515 40 93,205 39 
25 00 78,250 00 105,030 00 111,144 00 116,507 00 


From the above table it can readily be observed why ‘‘ Fortunes are Spent 
by Trifles,” and the advantage in saving, if one desires to obtain a compe- 
tency. This Table is worthy the careful attention of our young men who 
desire success in life, 
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Facts Concerning Stone-Work, Brick-Work and Plastering. 


STONE-WORK. 


1. About 4 perch of stone, 4 bushels of lime, 14 cubic yards of 
sand, will make 162 cubic feet of wall. 


2. One and one-half barrels, or 3 bushels of lime and 1 yard 
of sand, will lay 100 feet of stone. 

3. One and one-fourth barrels of good cement, and yards of 
sand will lay 100 feet of rubble stone. 

4, One cubic foot of stone weighs from 130 to 175 pounds. 


BRICK-WORK. 


1. Four courses of brick will make 1 foot in height on a chimney. 

2. One cubic foot of brick-work with common mortar weighs 
from 100 to 110 pounds. 

3. Two bushels of lime with 1 yard of sand will make suft- 
cient mortar for 1,000 bricks. Some use 24 bushels of limé and 
only § yards of sand. 


FOR PLASTERING. 


1, One and one-half bushels of hair, 1} yards of good sand, and 
4 barrel of plaster paris, is sufficient for 100 yards of plastering. 
2 Six bushels of lime,* 40 cubic feet of sand,* and 14 bushels 
of jaair,* will plaster 100 square yards with two coats of mortar. 
4. CELLAR FLoors.—One bushel of good cement and 2 bushels 
of sand will cover 1 inch thick 34 square yards. 
et) ; g 66 4 4 a3 
4 6¢ 64 66 


SHORT METHQDS OF ESTIMATING STONE-WORK. 


Rule—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet by the 
thickness in feet, and divide the result by 54, and the quotient will 
be the number of mason’s toise of stone in the wall. 


Example: A wall is 27 feet long, 8 feet high, and 2 feet thick. 
27 x8 x 2=432 the solid contents. 432+54=8 mason’s toise. 


N.B.—The above rule is now generally in use in this country. 
Ample allowance is made for mortar and filling. In the States 
they generally estimate stone-work by the perch, of 24% cubio 
feet, but about 2? cubic feet are allowed for mortar and filling. 
Therefore, to find the number of perch, divide the solid contents 
of the wall by 22. 


*There are about 1} cubic feet in a bushel of sand, and 2 bushels in a barrel 
of lime. Washed hair is usually sold by the bag of 30 pounds. There are 
about 3 bushels in a bag. 


2b4 WEIGHT OF CATTLE BY MEASUREMI". .. 


S. 


ole 
How to Find the Weight of Cattle by Measurement. 


To find the approximate weight, measure as follows: 1. The 
girth behind the shoulders. 2. The length from the fore-part 
of the shoulder-blade along the back to the bone at the tail, in 
a vertical line with the buttocks. Then multiply the square of 
the girth in feet by five times the length in feet. Divide the 
product by 1.5 for average cattle, (if cattle be very fat, by 1.425; _ 
if very lean, by 1.575 ; and the quotient will be the dressed — 
weight of the quarters. ‘Thus: the girth of a steer is 6.5 feet, 
and the length from the shoulder-blade to the tail bone is 5.25. 
The square of 6.5 is 42.25, and 5 times 5.25 is 26.25. Multiply: 
ing these together gives 1109.0625, which, when divided by 1.5, 
produces 739.375 Ibs. the approximate net weight of the steer 
after being dressed. 

THE SHORT METHOD. : 

Multiply the square of the girth (back of the fore-shoulder) by 
length, then multiply that result by 7, and divide the product 
thus obtained by 2, and you have the weight of the animal 
(nearly). 


How to Find the Amount of Paper to Paper a Room. 


Measure the distance around the room ; deduct the width of 
each window and door ; take % of the result, and it will equal 
the number of strips required. Divide the result thus found 
by the number of strips that can be cut from one roll, and it 
will equal the number of rolls required to paper the room. 

Fach roll is 1/4 feet wide, 24 feet long and contains 36 square 
feet or 4 square yards, d 
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How to Find the Number of Yards of Carpet 
to Cover a Floor. 
—s— Rule.— Multiply the length of the room in feet by the width in 
ie a. and divide the result by the number of square feet in one yard 
_ of carpeting, and the result will equal the number of yards of car- 


—- peting it will take to cover the floor. 


NotTEe.—To find the number of square feet in one yard of carpet, multiply 
the width of your carpet by 3 (the length of one yard), and the result will 
be the number of square feet in one yard. 


«Or for greater accuracy, multiply the length of the room in inches 
__ by the width in inches, and divide the result by the number of square 
_ inches in one yard of your carpet. 

Or divide the width of your carpet in inches into the width of the 
room in inches, and the result will be the number of strips, multiply 
‘the number of strips by the length of your room, and the result wilt 

«equal the number of yards of carpeting to cover the floor. 

_ Example: A room is 12 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 6 inches, 
which I wish to cover withcarpet one yard wide. 

Solution : 1234Xi4'44=1847¢ square feet in the room, 
18474 + 9=20% yards, nearly. 
Or by inches, 12 ft. and 9 in.=153 inches. 
14 ft. and 6 in.=174 inches. 
153X174=26622 square inches in the floor. 
- 26622 =~ 1296 (Sq.in.in one yd.)=204 yds.nearly, 
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HOW TO MIX PAINTS OF VARIOUS COLORS. 


A correspondent asks us @ 
question on this subject, and 
we have no doubt there are - 
numerous painter’s manuals, 
or books of instruction, in ex- 
istence; but many of these 
are not very reliable. We 
give the following table of 
compound colors, showing the 
simple colors which produce 
them, which may be of some 
service to our inquirer. 


Buff—White, yellow ochre and red. 
Chestnut—Red, black and yellow. 
Chocolate—Raw umber, red and black. 
Claret—Red, umber and black. 

Copper—Red, yellow and black. 

Tove—White, vermilion, blue and yellow. 
Drab—White, yellow ochre, red and black. 
Fawn—White, yellow and red. 

Flesh—White, yellow ochre and vermilion. 
Freestone—Red, black, yellow ochre and white. 
French Grey—White, prussian blue and lake. 
Grey—White lead and black. 

Gold—White, stone ochre and red. 

Green Bronze—Chrome green, black and yellow. 
Green Pea— White and chrome green. 
Lemon—White and chrome yellow. 
Limestone—White, yellow ochre, black and red, 
Olive—Yellow, blue, black and white. 
Orange—Yellow and red. 

Peach—White and vermilion. 

Pearl—White, black and blue. 

Pink—White, vermilion and lake. 
Purple—Violet, with more red and white. 
Rose— White and madder lake. 

Sandstone— White, yellow ochre, black and red. 
Snuff—Yellow and vandyke brown. 
‘Violet—Red, blue and white, 
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In the table on preceding page of the combination of colors required to 
produce a desired tint, the first-named color is always the principal ingredi- 
ent, and the others follow in the order of theirimportance. Thus in mix- 
ing a limestone tint, white is the principal ingredient, and the red the color 
of which the least is needed. The exact proportions of each color must be 
determined by experiment with a smaller quantity. It is best to have the 
principal ingredient thick, and add to it the other paints thinner. 


PAINTING RULES. 


One coat, or priming, will take, per 100 yards of painting 20 
pounds of lead and 4 gallons of oil. ‘T'wo-coat work, 40 pounds 
of lead and 4 gallons of oil. Three-coat, the same quantity as 
two-coat; so that a fair estimate for 100 yards of three-coat 
work would be 100 pounds of lead and 16 gallons of oil. 

One gallon priming color will cover -50 superficial yards; 
white zinc, 50 yards; white paint, 44 yards; lead eolor, 50 
yards; black paint, 50 yards; stone color, 4 yards; yellov 
paint, 44 yards; blue color, 45 yards; green paint, 45 yards, 
bright emerald green, 25 yards; bronze green, 75 yards. 

One pound of paint will cover about four superficial yards 
the first coat, and about 6 each additional coat. One pound of 
putty, for stopping, every 20 yards. One gallon of tar and one 
pound of pitch will cover 12 yards superficial the first coat, and 
17 yards each additional coat. A square yard of new brick 


wall requires, for the first coat of paint in oil, 34 pound; for 
the second 3 pounds; forthe third, 4 pounds. 


A day’s work on the outside of a building is 100 yards of the 
first coat, and 80 yards of either second or third coat. An or- 
dinary door, including casings, will, on both sides, make 8 to 
10 yards of painting, or about & yards to a door without the 
casings. An ordinary window makes about 224 or 3 yards. 
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fHE LIGHTNING METHOD FOR MEASURING 
LUMBER. 


x. A Foot oF LUMBER is one foot long, one foot wide and 
one inch thick. 


2. PIECE STUFF OR DIMENSION STUFF is lumber that is twe 
or more inches thick and of uniform width and length. 


3. SCANTLING is usually from three to four inches wide and 
from two to four inches thick. 

4, Joist is 2-inch lumber of any width. 

5. PLANK is two inches in thickness and wider than a 
scantling. 

Rule for 12-foot Boards: Find the width of the boards in inches and add 
together, and the sum obtained will be equal to the number of feet in the pile. 
(Each inch in width equals one foot of lumber.) 

Note: Use no fractions. If a board is between 9 and 10 inches wide, but 
nearer 9 than 10, call tt 9; ¢f nearer 10 than 9, callit 10, If it és 9%, call it 
either 9 or 10. 

For 14-feet Boards add the width of the boards in inches, and to the sum 
add VY of ttself, and the result will equal the number of feet in the pile. 

For 16-feet Lumber, add the width of the boards in inches and to that sum 
udd V4 of itself, and you will have the number of feet in the pile. 

Example: How many feet of lumber in 10 boards, 9 inches 
wide, and 16 feet long? 

Solution, 10 X 9=90. 
Ye of 90=30. 
30 + 90=120, the number of feet. 


~ 
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JOIST, SCANTLING AND TIMBER MEASUREMENT. 


Size in Length in Feet. 
cucnes 12| 14] 16] 18] 20] 22] 24] 26} 28] 30 
eee eae ines Woe rtp robe: ha oN. 
Cunt tan| 212 | P14) :161 sie) 20)! 222 |) ea oe neros | megan 
16 |) 49 | 2} 24 | 197 19291 132 1e0s8)| wa7aedon 
20 |. 23 | 227 -| 30°] 9834-87 1 404 wae) eae eos 
94) 98 | 821 361 40| 441-481 52] 66! 60. 
742 | 44 | 46:}) 18, |). 200. .22,| 24 | hOG4 298.4 mnom 
218] 21) 24| 27| 30| 383| 86| 89] 42] 45° 
24 | 98 | 32) 86| 40] 44| 48) 52| 56| 60° 
~ 30 | 35] 40| 45| 50] 55] 60| 65| 70| 76 
Sige 36 | 42 | 48| 54) 60] 66] %2| 78| 84| 90° 
16 | 19| 21 | 24| 27| 29] 82] 35] 37| 40 
24/98 | 32| 861 40| 44] 48| 52] 56} 60. 
~ 82 | 37| 43 | 48| 53; 59| 64] 69| 75 | 80. 
40 | 47 | 63 | 60 | 67| 73| 80| 87} 93 | 100° 
~ 48 | 66 | 6: | 72| 80} 88| 96| 104 | 112 | 120 
~ 86 | 421 48| 54| 60] 66| 721 78) 84| 90 
~ 48 | 56 | 64 | 72 | 80| 88] 96 | 104 | 112 | 120 
~ 60 | 70 | 801} 90 | 100 | 110 | 120 | 130 | 140 | 150 
72 | 84 | 96 | 108 | 120 | 136 | 144 | 156 | 168 | 180° 
64 | 75 | 85 | 96 | 107 | 117 | 128 | 139 | 149 | 160° 
~ 80 | 93 | 107 | 120 | 188 | 147 | 160 | 173 | 187 | 200° 
wasnt 96 | 112 | 128 | 144 | 160 | 176 | 192 | 208 | 224 | 240 
10 x 10............ | 100 | 117 | 133 | 150 | 167 | 183 | 200 | 217 | 233 | 250 
“420 | 140 | 160 | 180 | 200 | 220 | 240 | 260 | 280 | 300 
“144 | 168 | 192 | 216 | 240 | 264 | 288 | 312 | 396 | 360° 
“168 | 196 | 224 | 252 | 280 | 308 | 336 | 364 | 392 | 420 


‘14. ........... 196 | 229 | 261 | 294 | 327 | 359 ! 392 | 495 | 457 | 490 
Hzample; <A timber 12 by 14 inches, 18 feet long, contains 252 square feet. 


ee Sr 


Board and Plank Measurement—At Sight. 261 


This table gives the sq. ft, and inches in Boaid from 6 to 25 in, wide, and from 8 to 36 ft. 
lony. Ifa board be longer than 36 fr., unitetwo numbers. Thus, ifa board is 4U it. long and 
16 in. wide, add 30 and 10 and youLave 531it.4 inches. For 2 in. plank double the product. 


to || @ in. | Wain | 8 int | 9 in. | i10in, | llin, | 12in. | i3in, 
z w. Ww. Ww. w. w. Ww. Ww. 


14in. | 15in. 
Ww. Ww. 


CSU pas 
4 || ft.in. | ft.in. | tt.in. | ft.in. | ft.in. | ft.in. | ft.in. | ft.in. | ft-in. | ft.in. 
3... || 4 Of 4 8] 5 41 6 O] 6 8| 7 4[ 8 Of 8 8] 9 4]10 0 
9.14 6|°5 3, 6 01 6 91-7 6} 8.81 9 01 9 9110 6/11 3 
10.../| 5 0] 510} 6 8| 7 6] 8 4] 9 2/10 0]1010]11 8/12 6 
B65 6106 OF 74) 8 Bho 9) 2) 10-1) 11. -0) 11:11 12 10} 13: 9 
12...|) 6 0} 7 0} 8 0] 9 0/10 Of 11 Of 12 0113 0114 0115 0 
$e 6 ic6- tay eit Son8 1991 10°10) 11-11 113-0 144-1 | 154.2) 16 8 
14... || 7 0] 8 2] 9 41/10 6]11 8/1210/14 0]15 2116 4/17 6 
162si)- 7.16) 8 9/10 0111-3112 6/13 9) 15 0/16 .-3}17 6]18 9 
16..11°8 01-9 4/10 8).12 0113 -4]14 8116 0117-4)18-8|20 a 
Aye e SG PaO td 14 12) OL Ie Ol 159.7 147-018 <b | 19 101 21g 
18... || 9 0110 6]/12 0/13 6115 G116 6/18 O}19 6121 0/22 6 
1081) -9ec6 [11 A | 1208 14°-8.6351101 1725] 19- 0} 20.7) 222198" 9 
20... |/10 O11 8113 4/15 0/16 8118 4/20 0/21 8/23 4/25 0 
21... ||10 61/12 3|14 0/15 9/17 6/19 3/21 0/22 9/24 6)26 3 
22... {| 11 0]12 10/14 8/16 6/18 4/20 2|]22 0] 13 10)25 8/27 6 
O3e2 4 1he6113 5/15 4717. 8119.2) 21-1123 0} 24-11) 96 101 28.9 
Q4...'112 0114 0/16 0/18 0|20 0/22 0/24 0,26 0128 0]30 0 
2 ..]/12 6/14 7}16 8|18 9|2010|22 111/25 0|27 1]29 2331 3 
26... ||13 0115 2117 4/19 6/21 8/23 10/26 0/28 2]/30 4] 32 6 
27...||13 6|15 9/13 0/20 3/22 6/24 9/27 O}29 8]31 6|33 9 
28... /|14 0]16 4/18 8/21 0/23 4/25 8/28 0/30 4/32 8/85 0 
29... ||14 6416 11/19 4/21 9/24 2/26 7/29 0/31 5|33 10/36 3 
30... || 15 0]17 6/20 0/22 6/25 0/27 6|80 0|32 6|35 0|37 6 
Bio 15. 6)| 187)1"| 202.8) 23 312520 | 28.5) 31 .0) 33. 71362138 9 
82... ||16 0]18 8]21 4/24 0/26 8|29 4/32 0/34 8|37 4] 40 0 
33... {116 61/19 3]22 0/24 9|]27 6|30 3]33 0/35 9]38 6] 41 3 
$4... ||17 0119 10|22 81/25 6|28 4/31 2|34 0|36 10|39 8|42 6 
35... [117 6|20 5|23 4126 3/29 2/82 1/85 0|37 1114010] 43 9 
23 ..1) 18 0121 0124 0} 27 0|30 0|383 01386 0139 0 42 0145 @ 
|] 16in. | 17in. | 18in. | 19in. | 20in. | 21in. | 22in. | 23in. | 24in. | in 
8... |] 10 8]11 4]12 0/12 8[13 4/14 0]18 8/15 4/16 0/16 8 
9... |} 12 Of12 9/13 6114 3/15 0/15 91/16 6/17 3/18 0/18 9 
10... || 13 4]14 2]/15 0]1510]16 8/17 6/18 4/19 2]20 0| 2010 
HN... |} 14 8115 7/16 6/17 5118 4/19 3;)20 2/21 1/22 ofe21 
12.1116 0]17 0/18 0/19 0/20 0/21 0/22 0/23 0]24 0/25 oO 
3... ||17 4]18 5/119 6/20 7121 8/22 9] 23 10] 2411/26 0]27 8 
14... |} 18 8]19 10/21 0}/22 2}/23 4/24 6!25 8/26 10/28 0,29 2 
15... || 20 0]21 3/22 6123 9125 0|26 3/27 6/28 9/30 ol31 3 
16... || 21 4]22 8|24 0/25 41/26 8/28 0/29 4/30 8132 0/33 4 
17... || 22 8|24 1/25 6|2611}28 4/29 9/31 2132 7134 Ol|35 5 
18... || 24 0]25 6/27 0/28 6/30 0/31 6/53 0/34 6136 0137 6 
19... || 25 4]26 11/28 6/30 1/31 8133 313410/36 5138 0|39 2 
20... || 26 8|28 4/30 0/31 8/383 4135 0/36 8/38 4|40 0/41 8 
21.. || 28 0}29 9/31 6]33 3135 0/36 9/38 6/40 3|42 0|43 9 
22...{|29 4]31 2/33 0|3410]36 8/38 6|40 4142 2144 0| 45 10 
23... {130 8]|32 7134 6/36 5|38 41/40 3/42 2|44 1/46 0| 4711 
24... || 33 0/34 0/36 0;38 0/40 0/42 0| 44 0/46 4|48 0|50 0 
25... || 34. 4/385 51387 6|39 7/41 8|43 9| 45 10] 47 11/50 0|52 2 
26... || 35 8|38610|39 0/41 2/43 4/45 6/47 81/49 10/52 0|54 2 
27... || 36 0138 3140 6| 42 9/45 0|47 3/49 6|51 9154 0/56 3 
28...|| 87 4139 8/42 0/44 4/46 8/49 0|51 4/53 8/56 0]58 4 
29... || 88 8/41 1/43 6|45 11/48 4/50 9/53 2/55 7|58 0] 60 3 
3)... 1140 0142 6145 0'47 6150 0'51 6'55 0157 6160 0 62 6 
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REDUCE LOGS 


TO INCH BOARD 


TO INCH 


MEASURE. 


BOARD MEASURE. 


am. 14 
Diam. 15 
Diam. 16 

ily 
18 
Diam. 19 


Diam. 


Diam. 
Diam. 20 


Diam, 24 


| 


| 86 106 
| 91/112 
| 96/119 
80 101 125 
84 106 131 
88 111, 
92 116) 
96 122 


100/127! 


90 
99 


75 
83 
91}108 
98,117 
'106 126 
113 '135 
121/144 
128 '153 
136 162 
143 171 
151 180 
158 189 
166 198 
144|174 207 
150 181/216 
156/189 225 


sa1a0| Di 


137 


105 
116 
126 
137 
148 
158 
169 
ike: 
190 
201 
211 
222 
232 


243'281 323/368) 


254 
264 


122 140 160 
135|154/176 
147/169 192 
159) 183]208 
171|197|224 
184/211/240 
196 225}256 
208 239|272 
220 253/288 
232 267|304 
244 280/320) 
257 295/336! 
269 309/352 


294 338/384) 
308 351/400 


9 


Diam. 34 


| Diam, 35 
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Diam. 42 


860 
898 
938 


912) 980 
887] 957)1029 
930|1004 1078 
972|1049 1127 


10141094 1176 


736 
789 
842 
895 
946 
999 
/1052 
1103 
1156 
1209 


562 
619 
675 
731 
787 
844 
900 
956 
1012 
1069) 
(1125 
1181 
/1238 
}1295 


1021 
1081 
1141 
1202 
1261 


1322) 1408) 


1381 
1442 


681 
749 
817 
884 
953 
(1021 
'1089 
1157 
12938 


1361 
1430 


1280 
1344 
1472, 
1536; 


1566 
1634 


11225) 


1497) 


939, 996 
1011 1070 
1083 1199 
)1156 1225 
1228 1302 
1300 1379 
1872 1455 
1446 1530 
1518 1607 
1590 1684 
1662 1761 
1734 1838 


810| 850] 903) 952 
891| 942] 994/1046 
972|1027|1083|1141 

1053 1113]1173(1237 

1134 1198/1264|1331 

1215 1284|1354/1426 

11296 1369|1444|1521 

1377, 1455(1534|1616 

1458 1541/1625/1711 

1539 1626|1715|1806 

1620 1712] 1805|1902 

1701 1792|1896|1997 

1782 1882|1986|2091 

1863 1969|2077|2187 
1944 2055|2166|2282 


First find the average diameter of the log by adding together the two 
ends of the log, in inches; then divide by two and the result will equal 
the average diameter, and then apply the above table. 


Example.—How many feet of lumber is there in a log 15 inches at one 
end and 21 inches at the other, and 22 feet long? 


Solution.—15+21=36, one half of 36=18 inches, the average diameter, 
Then refer to the column under 18 inches opposite of 22 and you will 
find the answer—269 feet. 
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How to Ascertain the Number of Feet (Board Measure) 
in a Log. 
Rule: Subtract from the diameter of the log in inches, 4 inches (for slabs), 


one-fourth of this result squared and multiplied by the length in feet, will gwe 
the correct amount of lumber made from any log. 


Example :—How many feet of lumber ean be made from a log which is 
36 inches in diameter and 10 feet long? 


Solution :—From 36 (diameter) subtract 4 (for slabs) 82. Take 14 of 32 
=8, which multiplied by itself equals 64. Then multiply 64 by 10 (length) 
=640. Ans. ; 


How to Find the Number of Cubic Feet in a Log. 


Rule.— Multiply 14 of the average circumference by itself, and this product 
by the length, the result will be the contents in cubic feet. 


How to Measure Wood. 
Wood is measured by the cord, which contains 128 cubic feet. 


Rule.— Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and that again by the 
breadth in feet, and divide the result by 128, and you have the number of cords. 


Example :—How many cords ina pile of wood 6 feet high, 
12 feet long, and 4 feet wide ? 


Solution :—4X6X12+128=2'4 cords, Ans, 
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A COMPLETE SET OF CARPENTER’S RULES. 


PLAIN, SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. 
1. THe GABLE is a space the form of a triangle on the end of 
a building, with a common double roof, 
2. QUARTER PircH.—Is a roof that is one-fourth as high as 
the width of the building. 


6 feet. 


24 feet. 
Rule.—To find the area of the gable end, muttiply the width of the 
building by the height of the roof, and take one-half of the result. 


Or, if the roof is “quarter pitch,”’ find the area by multiplying the 


width of the roof by % of itself. 

3. To find the er of feet of stock boards to cover a 
house or barn. | 

Lule.—Multiply the distance around the barn by the height of the 
posts, and to this result add the area of the two gable ends. (If there 
are many openings, allowance should be made for them). 

4, SHinates.—There are 250 shingles in a bunch. 

Rule.—Nine hundred shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, will 
cover 100 square feet, and 800 shingles, laid 44 inches to the wea- 
ther, will cover 100 square feet. 


CARPENTER’S RULES.—PICKET FENCES. 265. 


5. FLOORS AND Sipinc.—To find the number of feet of six- 
{nch matched flooring for a given floor. Find the number of 
square feet of surface to be covered, and add 3 of itself to it, 
and the result will be the required number of feet. 


6. For 3-IncH FLoorine. Find the number of square feet 
to be covered, to which add ¥% of itself. 


7. LAtH are usually put up in bunches of 100. 


Contractor's Rule.—Ten bunches, or 1000, of lath and 11 
pounds of lath-nails will put on 70 yards of surface. 


Does it Take More Pickets to Build Over a Hill than 
on a Level? 


Many arguments and discussions have taken place over this 
simple problem. It takes no more pickets to build over a hill 
than on a level. You can see from the above figure, that the 
number of pickets are the same by actual count. The curve 
lines represent the hill, and the lower lines the level ground. 
The dotted lines join the two, and they make the same fence 
over the hill, and are no farther apart than on the level, 


266 LENGTH AND BEVELS OF RAFTERS. 


How to Find the Length and Bevels of Rafters. 

1. Place your steel square on a board (say the building is 40 
feet long) 20 inches from the corner one way, and seven inches 
the other, and mark it as shown in the above figure. Now the 
angle at C. will be the bevel of the upper end, and the angle 
at d, the bevel at the lower end of the rafter. 

2. LENGTH OF RAFTER.—The length will be from a to } on 
the outer edge of the board. The 20 inches shows the 20 feet 
or half of the width of the building, the 7 inches the seven foot 
rise. Now the distance from a to 0, on the edge of the board, 
is 21 inches, two-twelfths and one-quarter of a twelfth, (always 
use a square with inches on one side divided into twelfths) 
therefore this rafter will be 21 feet and 2% inches long. 


a d b 


How to Make a Curve with a Set Triangle. 

1. In the above figure let a, 0, represent the length, and e¢, d, 
the height of the curve. Drive two awls at e and ¢; then take 
two strips, marked s.s., and nail them together at the point d, 
and spread out the sides to the awls at ¢ and e. Then tack on 
the brace f, hold a pencil at the point d, then move the point 
towards the point e¢ both ways, be sure and keep the strips s.s. 
hard against the awls at e¢ and e, and the pencil will mark out 
the exact curve. 


How to Make the Curves for Brick and Stone Arches. 

Measure the width, and draw the figure as above. If the 
points in 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are equal on both sides, the curve wil) 
be an exact part of a circle. 
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How to Find the Height of a Tree. 


Suppose you desire a log 30 ft. long, measure off from the 
base of the tree 30 ft. (allow for the height of the stump), then 
measure ten feet back, and put your ten-foot pole at 5, let some 
one hold it the height of the stump from the ground, then put 
your eye at e, looking over tlie top of the pole atc, and where 
the eye strikes the tree at d, will be 3) feet from a. 


N B.—This rule will apply to any tree, or any height. The pring 
cipes hold true in any case. 


How to Find the Height by Measuring the Shadow. 


RouLE.— Measure a pole, and hold it perpendicular in the sun, and 
measure us shadow, then measure the shadow of the tree whose herght 
is desired. Then maltiply the length of the pole by the length of the 
tree’s shadow, and dwide the product by the length of the shadow of 
the pole, and the result will be the height of the tree. 


Example :—lIf a pole 3 feet long casts a shadow 4% feet long, 
what is the height of a tree whose shadow measures 180 feet? 


Solution :—1803=+4% —120 feet, the height of the tree. 
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SHORT RULES OF ARITHMETIC. 


In these short rules, which we have developed and compiled, 
our aim has been to make them superior to anything that has 
ever been published. We have endeavored to teach the how, 
and not the why. Our object is brevity and completeness. 
Business demands brief and practical rules. ‘lo every farmer, 
teacher, mechanic, merchant, lawyer and laborer, these rules 
will prove available and valuable knowledge. 


How to Multiply by Eleven. 


To multiply any two figures by 11, add two figures together 
and place their sum between the two figures of that number. 

Example: 43X11=473, or 4, (413,) and 3. If the sum of the 
{wo figures exceed 9, the left-hand figure must be increased 
by 1. Thus 48X11=-528, 


Lightning Method of Multiplication and Division. 


To multiply by 125, divide by 8, and call it thousands, be- 
cause 125 is % of a thousand. 

To multiply by 12%, divide by 8; call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 1144, divide by 8; call it tens. 

To multiply by 6214, divide by 16, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 614, divide by 16, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 3124, divide by 32, and call it thousands. 
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To multiply by 333%, divide by 3, and cali it thousands. 

To multiply by 334, divide by 3, and call it hundreds, 

To multiply by 3%, divide by 3, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 50, divide by 2, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 6624, divide by 15, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 833%, divide by 15, and call it ten thousands, 
by annexing four ciphers. 

To multiply by 8314, divide by 12, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 814, divide by 12, and call it hundreds, be- 
cause 814 is i of a hundred. The reason is similar in each case. 

To multiply by 16624, divide by 6, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 1624, divide by 6, and eall it hundreds. 

To multiply by 124, divide by 6, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 37%, take 3¢ of the number, aud call it hun- 
dreds ; 8714, 7% of the number, and call it hundreds, ete. 

We simply reverse these methods to divide. ‘To divide by 
10,100, 1,000, etc., we remove the point one, two and three 
places to the left. 

To divide by 25, remove the decimal point two places to the 
left, and multiply by 4. 

Removing the point two places divides by one hundred ; 
hence the quotient is 4 times too small; hence we remove ihe 
point two places, and multiply by 4. 

To divide by 244, remove the point one place to the left, and 
multiply by 4. 

To divide by 125, remove the point three places to the left, 
and multiply by 8. 

To divide by 1214, remove the point two places to the left, 
and multiply by 8. 

To divide by 114, remove the point one point to the left, and 
multiply by 8. There are about 14 cubic feet in one bushel. 
Hence dividing the number of cubic feet by 114 gives the 
number of bushels nearly. 

To divide by 13314, remove the point three places to the left, 
and multiply -by 3. 

To divide by 8%, remove the point two places to the left, and 
multiply by 12. 
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How to Estimate all Kinds of Produce, and Figure Up Wheat, 
Oats, Potatoes, etc., Sold by the Bushel, 


Cancellation Method. 


EXAMPLE: What will 1660 pouncs 
of wheat cost at 80 cents a bushel? 


SOLUTION : 


+- 11660 


ar 


4 
3 | 66.40 = $22,134, dns. 


EXPLANATION : It will be seen at a 
glance that the number of pounds and 
the price are to be multiplied together 
and the result divided by 60 ; so place 
1660 and 80 on one side of the line and 
60 on the other and determine the re- 
sult by cancellation as shown in the above. This prin- 
ciple will apply to any commodity and is one of the 
best and most rapid methods in solving practical ex- 
amples. 


EXAMPLE: What will 2840 pounds of corn cost at 
36 cents per bushel ? 


SOLUTION : 
2849" 
(on oa 
236 
7 | 102.24 = $14.604. ANS. 


How to Figure Lumber by Cancellation, 


Rute: Lumber is measured by the running foot. 
A foot square and one inch thick is the unit of meas- 
urement. It is easily seen that the number of pieces 
of lumber, multiplied by the length and that result 
multiplied by the cost, and the total result divided by 
12, will determine the cost of any quantity of lumber 
that may be desired. 
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EXAMPLE: How many feet in a stick of lumber 6x8 
and 18 feet long ? 
SOLUTION : 4 
AF) 8 
ae |459 
| 72 feet. Ans. 
EXAMPLE: What will be the cost of ten planks 14 


inches wide, 2 inches thick, 14 feet long, at $20 per 
thousand ? 


SOLUTION : A147 
3 x 
Se 14 
A? | 10 
20 


3 | 19600 —$6.531, Ans. 


EXAMPLE: What will be the cost of twenty pieces 
2x4, 18 feet long, at $12 per thousand ? 
SOLUTION : S 


4 
aD ALS 
20 
Aone 
| $2.88 Ans, 


How to Figure Up the Plastering of a Room by Cancellation. 


Rute: Multiply the distance around the room in 
feet by the height of the room in feet and this result 
by the price per square yard, and divide the product 
by 9, because there are 9 square feet in a square yard. 
For the ceiling multiply the length of the room by the 
width of the room in feet and this by the price per 
square yard, and divide the product by nine. Add the 
two results and you have the cost of plastering the 
room. 

EXAMPLE: What would it cost to plaster a room 18 
feet wide, 22 feet long, and 9 feet high, at 20 cents per 


square yard ? 
A682 


‘SOLUTION ; 80 
B S #i 22 
20 { 20 
$16.00 + $8.80 = $24.80, Ans. 


OFF, SHORT RULES OF ARITHMETIC. 


SHORT METHODS OF MULTIPLICATION. 


HOW TO MULTIPLY ANY SMALL NUMBER ENDING WITH 65. 


Example: 25x85. To the product of 2 and 8 add one-half their sum, and. 
to this result annex 25, 


Solution : 25 5X5=25 
85 2x8=16, 16+4 (2+8) =21. 
2125 


This rule is very simple and useful; practise it, it never fails. 


THE COMPLEMENT RULE. 


98-2 . rhe complement of a number added to the number makes it 10, or 
91-9 100, or 1000, etc. The complement of 98 is 2, of 91 is 9. To find the 

product of these two numbers, multiply the complements together ; 
8918 and for the other two figures subtract across, either the 2 from the 91, 
or the 9 from the 98. : 


HOW TO MULTIPLY ANY NUMBER BY 21, 22, 23, 24, etc. 


Multiply each figure in the multiplicand by the units figure in the multi- 
2102 plier, increasing each separate product by double the figure to the 
right of the one multiplied ; double the last figure. 
Solution: 8x2=6, 3x0=0, and double the right-hand figure, 2, =4. 
48346 3x1=38, and double the right-hand figure, 0, =3. 3x2=6, double the 
1, =8. Double the last figure. 


HOW TO MULTIPLY ANY NUMBER BY 21, 3l, 41, etc. 
To multiply any number of two figures when the last is 1, or of three 
930412 figures when the last two are 01. 
460824 Example: Multiply 230412 by 21. Instead of the ordinary long 
process, simply multiply by 2, placing the product one figure to the 


4838652 left, and then add. This rule is as practical as it is simple ; try it, 
using 31, 51, 201, etc. 


How to Multiply any Two Numbers whose right-hand figures add to 
TEN, and the left-hand figures are the same. 

Example: 7 ‘Three times 7 are 21. Put down both figures, add one to 

the second gg _ figure, and then say 9 times 8 are 72. Put down both 


figures, and 597 you have the correct result. This rule is practical, and 
the applica- 7221 tion of it is simple. 


nots 1g ends ow inden eg gta bg Mees 
Try it with, 99 39 47 56° , 65? 74? 83? 98° 
TO MULTIPLY BY 9’s. 


To multiply vy 9, 99, or any number of 9’s, annex as many ciphers to the 


multiplicand as there are 9’s in the multiplier, and from the result subtract 
the multiplicand. 


Exampie : Multiply 2,736 by 999 =2,736,000 
2,7 


> 


2,733,264 Ans. 


Weight and Value of Gold and Silver. 


A ton of pure gold is valued at $602,799.21. The weight of a million dollars 
in gold coin is 3,685.8 pounds. 

A ton of pure silver is valued at $37,704 84. The weight of a million dollars 
in silver coin is 58,929.9 pounds. 
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RULES IN MENSURATION. 


To find the area of a rectangle.—Multiply the length by the breadth. 


To find the contents of an irregular body.—Immerse the body in a vessel 
full of water, and measure the quantity of water displaced. 


To find the area of a triangle.—Multiply the base by one-half the alti- 
tude. Or:—From half the sum of the three sides subtract each side 
separately ; multiply together the half sum and the three remainders, and 
excract the square root of the product. 


To find the diameter of a circle :—Divide the circumference by 3.14156; or 
multiply it by .818309. 


To find ihe circumference of a circle :—Multiply the diameter by 3.14156, 
or 3}. 

To find the area of a circle :—Multiply half the diameter by half the cir- 
cumference. Or:—Multiply the square of the diameter by .785398. 


To find the side of a square equal to a given circle :—Multiply the diameter 
by .886227 or 44 of 3.14156. 

Lo find the diameter of a circle equal to a given square :—Multiply the side 
of the square by 1.12838. 


To find the diameter of the three largest equal circles that can be inscribed in 
@ given circle :—Divide the diameter of the given circle by 2.155. 


Wanamaker’s Discount Rule. 


This rule is extensively used by many firms, where more than one discount 
is allowed from the list price. 
Example: What must be paid for a bill of goods listed at $500, with a 
discount of 20, 10 and 5 ¥ off? 
Solution : 100 100 100 
20 10 5 


80 x 90 x 95=.684 


2 


$500 x .684=$342 Ans. 


How to Discount Bills and Invoices. 


First deduct the trade or general discount from the amount of the bill, 
and from this remainder subtract the discount for cash. 


Example: What must be paid for a bill of goody amounting to $200., with 
a tiscount of 25% and 10% off? 


Solution: $200 X 25% = $50.0. trade Ciscount. 
$200 — 50 = $150. 
$150 X10% = $15.00 discoums for cash. 
§150 — $15 = $135.=-4.28, 


AN EASY WAY TO ADD. 
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This is a very simple and easy method, and will be a great 
help to those who find difficulty in adding long columns of 
figures correctly : 


47 
7 


Ow RP WOHARANPR OR AD 


36 


EXAMPLE: 

Process.—Begin at 9 to add as near 20 as you can, 
thus: 9+214+3 = 18, reject the tens and piace 
the 8 to the right of the 3, as in example; begin 
at 6 and add 6+81+4= 18, reject the tens, as be- 
fore, and place 8 to the right of 4, as in example; 
begin at 6+7+ 4 = 17, reject tens, place 7 to the 
right of 4, as in example; then 9 + 4 +3=— 16, re- 
ject tens, place 6 to the right of 3; then 6+7 + 
4 = 17, reject tens, and place 7 to the right, as 
before; having arrived at the top of the column, 
add the figures in the new column, thus: 8+8+7 
+6 + 7 = 36, or 3 tens and 6 units; place the 6 
units as the unit’s figure of the sum, having 38 tens 
to carry to 5 tens, the number of integers or catch 
figures already rejected. 3+5=8 tens, which pre- 
fixed with the 6, makes 86 the sum. 


N. B.—Twe or more columns may be added in the same way by using a 


ple 


lead pencil, and then erasing the figures used after the addition is come 
ted. 
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ADDITION. 


* Lightning addition ”’ lies in the ability to see and take in 
the result of two or more figures without stopping to add each 
figure separately, i. e., to read results in figures as in reading 
a book, the meaning of the word or sentence is known without 
spelling out each syllable or word. 

Process : Commence at the bottom at the right and add thus 
in the above example: 11, 20, 29; then carry the 2 tens to the 
second column ; then add, 7, 16, 25, 83 ; carry the 3 hundreds 
to the third column and add the same way; 10, 21, 30, 36, 
etc., etc. 

Never allow yourself to add up a column in this manner: 
9 and 2 are 11 and 5 are 16 and 4 are 20 and 9 are 29, It is just 
as easy to name the results of two or more figures at once, and 
five times as rapid. 

Practice adding columns of figures fifteen minutes each day 
for six months, and you will become an expert in addition. 
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RAPID FIELD MEASURING. 


1. The above machine Fig. 2. is used for rapid measuring 
of fields. Every farmer should know the number of acres in 
each field, and this can be readily ascertained by the little 
simple contrivance. Itis much better than a surveyors chain 
or tape line, because it can be used by one person. 

2. It is made by taking a small hub and putting in spokes a 
little larger than a lath, or even a lath may be used, and make 
them of such size that one revolution measures exactly one rod 
or 16% feet; this is done by having each spoke 3244 inches in 
length. The hub is made of two circular pieces of inch board 
screwed face to face together, holding the spokes firmly in the 
grooves previously cut. ‘There should be eight spaces between 
the points as there are eight sponges, and at the end they should 
be just 2434 inches apart. 

3. The points on the wheel should not be very sharp, because 
they would sink into soft ground and the distance would not 
be accurate. 

4. Tie a white string on one of the spokes, or paint a spoke 
red or some other color, or mark it in any way so that it can 


be easily counted every time it comes round, and with this 
simple contrivance any field may be measured in a very short 


time by asingle person, 
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1, Figure No. 5in the above illustration represents a sim- 
ple contrivance for laying off a field at right angles. 

2. Determine one line either by the sun or some other ob- 
ject and then sight along the square in that direction, and then 
sight along the other side, and you have a right angle or the 
corner of a field in the form of a right angle. 


3 Figure No. 9. represents asimple contrivance for laying 
off drills or hills for a garden or field. If you desire to be cor- 
rect in making garden you measure the distance you desire to 
have the rows apart and then take a couple of laths and make 
the contrivance illustrated in figure 9, and you will find it very 
convenient. ‘The rows will always be straight and parallel. 


Short Cuts in Mensuration. 


To find the area of a rectangle :—Multiply the length by the 
breadth. 

To find the contents of an irregular body :—Immerse the body 
in a vessel full of water, and measure the quantity of water 
displaced. 
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Pyramid. = Prustum. 


To find the solid contents of a pyramid or cone :—Multiply the 
area of the base by ¥% the height. 


To find the solia contents of a frustum:—Find the area of the 
base and top; add together and divide by two, then take this 
result and multiply it by the height of the frustum and the 
result will equal the solid contents. 


cai 
Cylinder. 


Quadrangular 
Qa ene Prism. 

To find the area of a triangle :—Multiply the base by one- 
half the altitude. Or:—From half the sum of the three sides 
subtract each side separately ; multiply together the half sum 
and the three remainders, and extract the square root of the 
product, 


palit 


Parallelogram. Trapezoid. Trapezium. 


To find the area of a trapezoid, or rhomboid, or rhombus:—Add 
the two parallel sides together, multiply by the height and di- 
vide the result by 2. 

To find the area of a trapezium :—Divide the trapezium in 
triangles and find the area according to previous rules in this 
book. 
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Pentagon, Hexagon. Heptagon. § Octagon. Nonagon. Decagon. 


To Find the Area of Any of the Above Figures. 
Find the center of the figure and multiply distance around 
the figure (perimeter) by one half of the diameter and the re- 
sult will equal the area, 


The square described within the above circle is exactly half 
as large as the square described outside of the circle, that is 
the inscribed one is half the area of the circumscribed square. 

The square c dn k contains exactly one-half the area of the 
square acm b. 


It is thus easily seen that the area of the circumscribed 
square—(that is the square ac m b) is equal to the square of 
the diameter of the circle. 


To find the diameter of a circle :—Divide the circumference 
by 3.14156; or multiply it by .318309; or for rough estimates or 
approximate results, divide the circumference of the circle by 3. 


To find the circumference of a circle :—Multiply the diame- 
ter by 3.14156. For approximate results, multiply the diame 
fer bv 3. . 


To find the area of a circle:—Multiply half the diameter by 
half the circumference. Or:—Multiply the square of the 
diameter by .785398. For approximate results, multiply the 
square of the diameter by 8, and cut off the right hand figure, 


aia 
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ILLUSTRATING SURFACE. 


To find the side surface of a prism or cylinder :—Multiply 
the distance around the base by the height. (‘To find the en- 
tire surface the area of the base and top must be added to the 
surface of the sides.) 

To find the contents of a prism or cylinder :—Multiply the area 
of the base by the height, 

To find the surface of a regular pyramid or cone:—Multiply 
the distance around the base by one-half the height. (And te 
find the entire surface add the area of the base to the surface 
tlready found.) 


To find the contents of a cube :—Multiply three sides together. 

To find the surface of a cube:—Multiply the square of the 
length of one of the sides by 6. 

To find the surface of @ sphere:—Multiply the diameter by 
the circumference. 

To find the solidity of @ sphere:—Multiply the square of the 
diameter to 3.1416. Or:—Multiply the cube of the diameter by 
.5236. ? 

To find the solidity of a cylinder :—Multiply the area of one 
end by the length. 
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TO FIND THE DAY OF {HE WEEK FOR ANY DATE. 


HOW TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK 


FOR ANY DATE. 
RuLE.—Take the last two figures of the given year and add one-fourth of 


ttself to it 


the ratio of the month 


ill be the day of the week, 1 de- 


and so on. 


; add also to this the day of the month and 


and the remainder w 
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and divide the sum by 7 
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Hence John was born on the 5thd 


for the last century add 2 
ng by 


btract 2 before dividi 


btract 1 from the ratio of January and February. 


and for the next century gut 


For leap years su 


N.B.—The above rule is for the present century ; 


before dividing by 7 
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A Complete Set of Parliamentary Rules and Usages 
for Public Meetings, Political Gatherings 
and Debating Societies. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED POINTS OF ORDER. 


Trace up each reference at the right, and then look up the 
corresponding marks on opposite page, which will give the 
full information desired. 

Forms in which questions may be put....... ...ccccssessee.eees-1d 14 15 16 17 18 19 


Questions of precedence of QuestiONS ............ccscescerscecessescececees 567891012 
Motion to withdraw a motion................csceees eveneneaarcctconeeenceets 1a*AalIIx 
To take up a question out of its proper OYdeY...........csssereccoeres la*A DbIIx 
Motion to take from the table............... sceldsswsvecesuesssateeuscess vecedea COM Mexs 
Motion) to suspend! the rules: .c....csccecsac-ccorssavcscescensoveesescnssersess 3a, BalIlx 
To substitute in the nature of an amendmeNt...........ssseeececeee say AaIIx 
Motion to make subject a special order...............000secesseeseu-os 3afvAbII=x 
Question whether subject shall be discussed. ...........0.-.+se06 0+ 1la*A bdIILy 
Motion that committee do NOt Tise...............sssccessccscseccsscceeces la*BalIIx 
Motion to refer a question........... devaeiesconeseeees apnedsesscore yas coer akss 3, Die aml ox: 
Motion to reconsider an undebatable question.......... ..........1a* Ballz 
Motion to reconsider a debatable question..... ........ Nciseinecents 3b* Ball x 
Reading PACTS. cossssssdsccca ssvusae. corres ceescsestee cscesssmerstaeecteenseieree: la*AalIix 
Questions of privilege .......... sseeeeees idonvigbiccisesesueesstenaneceess Pee 2 | PAgOAL lex 
Questions touching priority Of DUSINESS................csceeseccoseeeees lea pA 
Motion for previous Question..........ccscsseeee conphonncaicn aceeesansecaen la*AbIIx 


Motion tolpostpone iudefinitel yicc-csescntcsscsesecccessstcsneseseerareseiOlD PA ex: 
Motion to postpone tO a defiDite time... cccrrccscrcrsrcseersorreveent &T AGILE 
= 
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Motion for the orders of the day...........ssccssscceseserseesenereeceencs la*Aallly 
Cdjection to consideration Of QUeStiON.............sccccrserees sesceeees la*A blll y 
Motion to limit debate’Omig uestiOn\.,.cc....cc0.coscccevoncaccovecsesecees lafAbIlx 
Motion Comay- Ontther tab] Crmsccaccssccuezecceesccecu cs coches tees Set vcecesocsecs la*Callx 
Leave to continue speaking after indecorum........, secccce eevee la“ AalIix 
Motion to extend limits of debate on question.............cceeeee0 lafAallIx 
IN OLIOMELONCOMML a zscsccresties octrectecoossétes eevee sccheeses vssasscbseces cscecace 3b, AalIIx 
Motion to close debate ON questiOn...........cesssssescssssscceees Annceehe latAOdII«x 
CC aIETOsOVU ere sie stece tatecresenloccestie sic riesecesiesseeuscvedcssarssintetosaseesnne la*Aallly 
Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision generally............0. 3a* Aally 
Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision re indecorum........1atAalIly 
WO OMELOAMICTIOLEM EIT UCS rccsaecccsccescarcesccecacvobes Socsscesecestestertss 38afAbIlx 
Mofionsto amend an aAMeNAMENL............cccccosssceoccees- soseseserccess 3a* AalIx 
Motion to aMeNA ............:.0<c0rceees Rateaa aos cneutacareteetieattce breieacetens 3afAalIix 
Motion to determine time to which to adjourn..................0... 2atAaIIx 
BVIGELOU COLAC OLE eecceecssttserescectesenscarechsoseceseccsessSacsess aveczsoss la*Ballx 


Question undebatable; sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 
Undebatable if another question is before the assembly. 
Debatable question. 

Limited debate only on propriety of postponement. 

Does not allow reference to main question. 

Opens the main question to debate. 

Cannot be amended. 

May be amended. 

. Can be reconsidered. 

Cannot be reconsidered. 

An affirmative vote on this question cannot be reconsidered. 
Requires two-third vote, unless special rules have been enacted. 
. Simple majority suffices to determine the question. 

II. Motion must be seconded. 

III. Does not require to be seconded: 

x. Notin order when another has the floor. 

y. Always in order though another may have the floor. 

z. May be moved and entered on the record when another has the floor, 
but the business then before the assembly may not be put aside. The 
motion must be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and on 
thesame day the original vote was taken. 

5. Fixing the time to which an adjournment may be made; ranks first. 

6. To adjourn without limitation ; second. 

7. Motion for the Orders of the Day; third. 

8. Motion to lay on the table; fourth. 

9. Motion for the previous question ; fifth. 

10. Motion to postpone definitely ; sixth. 

12. Motion to commit; seventh. 

13. Motion to amend; eighth. 

14, Motion to postpone indefinitely ; ninth. 

15. On motion to strike out words, “Shall the words stand part of the 
motion ?”? unless a majority sustains the words they are struck out. 

16. On motion for previous question the form to be observed is: ‘Shall 
the main question be now put?” This, if carried, ends debate. 

17. On an appeal from the chair’s decision, ‘“‘Shall the decision be sus- 
tained as the ruling of the house?” The chair is generally sustained. 

18. On motion for Orders of the Day, ‘Will the house now proceed to 
the Orders of the day ?” This, if carried, supersedes intervening motions. 

19, When an objection is raised to considering question, ‘Shall the 
Aven be considered ?’”’ objection may be made by any member before 

ebate has commenced, but not subsequently, 


Ob bot toh moo bone 
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How to Write Your Name on Iron Tools. 

1. Melt a littie beeswax or hard tallow and pour it on the 
fron at the place intended to be marked. After the wax or 
tallow cools take an awl or sharp piece of iron and write your 
name in it. 

2. Pour a little nitric acid on the wax, where you have writ- 
ten your name, and allow it to remain a few moments. ‘Then 
wipe off the wax, and your name remains indelibly marked 
as written in the wax. 

3. Be careful and allow none of the acid to come in contact 
with your clothes or hands. 


1. Apply beeswax and write your name as in the above. 

2. Then instead of nitric acid, apply hydrofluoric acid, and 
your name will remain permanently written on the clear 
surface of the glass. 


~ 
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Liability of Railroad and Express Companies. 


1, Common Carriers. Where goods are entrusted to acommon 
earrier, such as railroads, steamboats, etc., to be transported 
from place to place, the carrier impliedly promises ordinary 
diligence, and they are liable for carelessness and negligence. 
Any accident or delay on account of carelessness will hold the 
company in whose possession the goods have been entrusted. 

2. Duty of Carriers. Itis the duty of carriers to take the 
utmost care of goods from the moment they are received, and 
to obey the directions of the owner or shipper. 

3. Responsibility, Common carriers are not responsible for 
damages caused by the act of God, such as winds, storms, floods 
earthquakes, etc. 

4. Damages. Any damages that have occurred to the goods 
in possession of the carrier must be made good if it occurred 
by carelessness of any of the employees. 

5. Loss by fire. The carrier is liable for any and all loss 
occasioned by accidental fire. 

6. Perishable Goods. Carriers are not responsible for loss to 
fruits that decay in their possession or goods shipped in defec- 
tive boxes, such as glassware not properly packed, and other 
articles that are easily broken. Goods must be properly packed 
in order to make the carrier responsible. 

7. Receipt. In shipping goods by freight or express a receipt 
should always be taken and safely laid away. 
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8. Collecting Damay-s. La case of loss or damage the railroad 
or express company should be duly notified, and the amount of 
loss or damage clearly stated, and, if required, sworn to before 
proper officers. If the goods were lost in transit, the company 
is obliged to pay the market value at the point of destination on 
all goods intrusted to them for transportation, which, through 
their fault, are lost or destroyed. 

9. Obligation to take Goods. A common carrier is obliged to 
take any goods offered him for transportation to any place on 
his route, provided the freight is paid ; but he may refuse to 
take the goods to be carried if they are of a dangerous or 
explosive nature, or if his vehicles or conveyances are full. 

10. Carrier’s Tariff. In case of railroads, etc., they usually 
have a tariff of rates, and every shipper, whether great or small, 
is charged the same rate. The law of the country fixes a limi: 
tation which governs the rates that must not be exceeded. 
With truckmen, etc., the rate is charged as mutually agreed 
upon between the parties. 

1l. Carrier’s Security. Every carrier that transports goods 
has a lien on the goods for the freight. If he delivers the goods 
voluntarily he forfeits his lien, but may recover the freight as 
a personal debt. It is customary, when freight is not paid in 
advance, for the carrier to collect it from the person to whom 
he delivers the goods. But, if he chooses to deliver it, he may 
recover the amount of the freight from the shipper, for it was 
with him the contract was made, and not with the consignee. 


12. Carriage of Live Stock. In the shipment of live stock a 
passage is usually furnished an attendant, whose duty is to care 
for, water and feed the animals. The company is, therefore, 
not responsible for any loss arising from lack of food or water, 
or loss occasioned by the habits or instinct of the animals 
transported. For example: If transporting a carload of cattle, 
should one animal gore and kill another, the company is not 
responsible for the loss that might have been prevented by the 
care or diligence of its employees. 


13. Neglect to remove Freight. If the carrier gives prompt 
notice of arrival of freight at its destination, and consignee fails 
to take it away in a reasonable time, the company may charge 
storage; besides, they are not responsible for destruction by ver- 
min when freight is shipped by the car to be unloaded by the con- 
signee ; and should he fail to unload it within a reasonable time, 
he is liable to demurrage for such time as he detained the car, 
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TRANSPORTATION OF PASSENGERS. 


1. Definition. Any person or company that makes it a business 
to carry passengers as a public employment, may be called a 
common carrier of passengers, such are railway and navigation 
companies, stages, etc. 

Since their offers are general, and may be accepted by any 
one, they are bound to carry any person, wherever he desires to 
go on their route. On the other hand, they may refuse a 
passenger for the following reasons : 

(a) If the conveyance is already full, or the passenger has 
not paid his fare. 

(6) If the passenger is disorderly, intoxicated, or affected 
with a contagious disease. 

2. The Fare. Parliament has fixed the maximum i for 
carrying a passenger by railway companies at 3 cents per mile. 
The company may charge less, but never a larger sum. 

This rate will also entitle the passenger te have his necessary 
baggage carried, to a certain weight, free. 

Baggage includes clothes and other necessaries, but does not 
include a case of books, or a barrel of potatoes, or jewelry, etc. 
The company is responsible for the safe delivery of baggage, 
the same as for ordinary freight, and has a lien on it for unpaid 
fare. A passenger may be put off if he refuses to show his 
ticket. 

The passenger can only claim his baggage by presenting his 
check, which is evidence that the baggage has been delivered to 
the company. 

On stages, etc., the fare is usually a matter of agreement 
between the parties. 


Tickets Unused.—HKivery railway company shall repay to 
every holder of a ticket the cost of his ticket if unused in 
whole or in part, less the ordinary regular fare for the distance 
for which such ticket has been used. The claim for such 
redemption must be made within thirty days from the expira- 
tion of the time for which the t cket was issued, at any station 
or office of the railway company between and including the 
points covered by the ticket. 

Every passenger who presents a single journey ticket while 
valid may obtain from the conductor the privilege of stopping 
over and the time extended for two days for every fifty miles 
travelled in Canada, 
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No person, except authorized agents, shall offer for sale any 
railway ticket, or part of a ticket, for use on any railway in 
Canada, and any person guilty of such offence is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding $50, nor less than $20, and costs. 

Every railway company shall repay to holder of a ticket the 
cost of ticket if unused, or in part, less the regular fare for 
distance travelled; applications for same must be made within 
thirty days. c 

Every passenger holding a single journey ticket may require 
the conductor to give a stop-over privilege and have time ex- 
tended, which extension is limited to two days for every fifty 
miles travelled in Canada. 

4. Responsibility. ‘The carricr is responsible for injury occa- 
sioned by his negligence, either to persons he is carrying in his 
conveyance, or to persons he hurts or injures with his convey- 
ance. 

Proof of great care will excuse the carrier from liability for 
injury toa passenger, but no proof of care will relieve him of 
responsibility for loss of freight or baggage. 

Wherever skilful employees, such as pilots, engineers, conduc- 
tors, masters of ships, etc., are necessary, the company is 
bound to provide them, and all such employees must obey all 
the laws of the country made for their special guidance. 


HOST AND GUEST. 


1. The Host. Any person supplying board and lodging to 
travellers is called the host or landlord. His place of business 
may be called Hotel, Inn, Tavern, Public-house, etc., and the 
persons he entertains, his guests. 

His Duties. Since the hotel-keeper is in the business of 
supplying board and lodging to travellers, his offers are general 
and may be accepted by any person; hence he is bound to accept 
all travellers that desire entertainment. Exceptions are: In 
case his house is already full, or the person is drunk or disor- 
derly, or has some infectious or contagious disease, or refuses to 
pay in advance, or is reported a thief or burglar, 
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His Lien. The host has a lien on all the goods and pro- 
perty of the guest for the payment of all board, lodging, etc., 
furnished him or his family or his servants who travelled with 
him. He may hold such articles until the bill is paid; and also 
the property of a third person in the possession of the guest, 
unless it was known by the host before making the contract for 
lodging that such property did not belong to the guest. 

2. The Guest is any person absent from home, travelling for 
pleasure or business, who applies at a hotel for board or lodging, 
or both, and is accepted by the host. 

A traveller simply leaving his baggage at a hotel is not con- 
sidered a guest, and the landlord is not responsible for same to 
any great extent ; but should he leave his horse there for enter- 
tainment he is a guest, and the host at once becomes responsible 
for the baggage left with him. 

(a) His Duties are to conduct himself in a proper and becom- 
ing manner, to place his money, baggage or property under the 
landlord’s control if requested, and to pay the required com- 
pensation in advance or whenever requested. 

3. Boarding Houses differ from hotels in the following par- 
ticulars : 

(a) They are not open to the public, and are only intended 
for permanent boarders. 
(6) They may refuse any person at their pleasure. 

Every innkeeper, boarding house and lodging house keeper 
has a lien on the baggage property of his guest, boarder or 
lodger for the value or price of food and accommodation fur- 
nished, and, in addition to other rights, has the right, in case 
the same remains unpaid for three months, to sell such 
baggage or property by public auction after giving one week’s 
notice by advertisement in a newspaper of that locality, 
stating name of party, amount of indebtedness, description of 
property, time and. place of sale, and name of auctioneer. 
Any surplus realized over debt and costs shall be paid to party 
entitled on application. 

Innkeepers are not liable for loss of goods and property of a 
guest beyond $4000, unless lost by their wilful default, or 
unless deposited with him for safe-keeping. © 
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General Facts Regarding Patents in. Canada. 


1. What. <A patent for an invention is a grant for a specified 

time, to the inventor or his legal representative, of the exclusive 
right to make, use, and sell the invention claimed in the 
specifications thereto annexed. - 
- 2.. Why. Inventors and discoverers are the vanguards in the 
march of improvements. Without them society would stagnate 
and retrograde.. The Government, therefore, issues patent 
grants .to-encourage them to greater research, and so perfect 
machines and*other devices that business and manufacturing 
interests may.be benefited. 

3. What Patentable, and by whom. Any person who has 
invented any new and useful article not in use or for sale for 
more than a year before the date of application, may have it 
patented. It may be a whole or part of a machine, a medicine, 
a mixture, a process of manufacture, or design, or any new and 
useful improvement thereto. If foreign, it must not have been 
patented.longer:than one year. 

Joint inventors are entitled to Jo patents, but neither can 
claim one separately, . - 

4, How Obtained. Applications shan be made so the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, accom- 
panied by a drawing, model, or specimen of the invention, 
together with:full explanations of the parts claimed as new, and 
a complete descriptive specification of the invention ; also a fee 
of $60 if patent is required for eighteen years, $40 if for twelve 
years, and $20-if for six years. Patents taken out for six years 
may be extended six or twelve years at same rates. 

5. Why refused. The Commissioner may refuse a patent 
grant when it appears to him that there is no novelty in the 
invention, that the invention has been described in a book or 
printed publication before the date of application, that the 
invention is already in the possession of: the public with the 
consent or allowance of the inventor, that the invention has 
already been patented in Canada or eliewhere, or that the 
applicant is not the first inventor. 

6. Caveats.. Inventors requiring any further time or means 
for the completion and perfection of their invention, should 
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invariably be protected by a caveat, which is a description of 
the invention desired to be patented, lodged in the Patent Office 
before the patent right is taken out, operating as a bar to 
applications respecting the same invention from any other quar- 
ter. A caveat continues in force one year, but may be renewed 
anuually. In the United States only her own citizens can file a 
caveat ; but anyone, whether subject or alien, can file a caveat 
in the Canadian Patent Office. 

7. Infringement. Any person who makes or sells a patented + 
article, without the consent of the patentee, is liable to have the 
articles he has made confiscated and the manufacture and ‘sale 
of same stopped, to pay the patentee for all losses sustained, 
and to be fined, and also to be the cause of his customers being 
fined for using the patented article without leave. 

8. The mark ‘* Patented” on each article. Every patentee, in 
order to give due notice to all that his rights are protected by a 
patent, must paint or fix the word ‘‘ Patented” and the date of 
the patent to all of his articles made under the patent, thus: 
‘* Patented May 7, 1889.” The penalty for neglect is a fine of 
not more than $100, or two months’ imprisonment. 

_ 9. Forfeiture of Canadian Patents. The patentee, or his legal 
representative or assignee, must, within two years from the date 
of the patent, begin to manufacture the patented article in 
Canada, and continue the manufacture in Canada, or the patent j 
will be forfeited ; and further, if after the expiration of twelve — 
months from the issue of such patent, or any authorized exten- 
sion thereof, the patentee or his legal representative import into 
Canada the invention for which patent is granted, the patent on 
said invention is null and void. 

10. Canadian Patent Laws. When an inventor holds patent 
of invention from a foreign Government, he must make applica- 
tion for Letters Patent of Canada before the expiration of tweive 
monthe after the issue of his foreign patent, and if during such 
twelve months any person has commenced to manufacture the 
invention in Canada, for which a patent is afterward obtained, 
such person will have the right to continuously carry on the 
manufacture of the invention, even after the Canadian patent 
is issued. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


1. Definition. It is the legal and exclusive right given by the 
Government to an author of any book, map, chart, dramatic or 
musical composition, engraving, etc., to print, publish and sell 
such production for his own benefit during a period of 28 years. 

2. Who may Copyright. Any person residing in Canada or 
any part of Great Britain or her Colonies, or domiciled in any 
country having an International Copyright Treaty with the 
United Kingdom, who has written, drawn, engraved or invented 

such book, map, chart, etc., may have it copyrighted in Canada. 

An alien to secure a copyright in the United States must be a 
resident. Resident in the United States, according to the Act 
of 1839, means any person who has taken up his abode with the 
intention of remaining. 

Any book published anonymously may be copyrighted by the 
first publisher instead of the author. The author may sell his 
right, and in that case the publisher may copyright the pro- 
duction. 

3. Condition of Copyright. The following are the essentials 
for obtaining and holding a copyright in Canada : 

(a) The work must be printed, published or reproduced in 
Canada. 

(5) No book of immoral, treasonable, licentious or irreligious 
character can be copyrighted. 

(c)Three copies of the work must be deposited in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa; one of which shall be 

_ deposited in the Parliamentary Library of Canada. 

(d) A written description (instead of a copy of the work) 
will do in the case of paintings, drawings, statuary, 
sculpture, etc. 

(ec) On the face or the back of the title page a notice 
‘Entered according to the Act of Parliament of Canada, 
in the year 18—, by A— B—, at the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Ottawa,” must be inserted by the author. 
This must be put on the face of maps, charts, drawings, 
etc., but the signature of the artist on a painting is suffi- 
cient. 

A copyright is granted for 28 years, and an extension of 28 
years more can be had on application. 

4. Penalties, In case an author fails to comply with the regu- 
lations, he loses his copyright. 

Any infringement upon the rights of the author is a mis- 
demeanor, and the person so infringing may be punished by fine, 
part of which goes to the Crown and part to the author; and all 
such works that are infringements are also confiscated. 

5. The Fees, etc. One dollar and fifty cents pays for register- 
ing a copyright, and for a Certificate of Registration of the 
copyright, which is sent to the author. 

All the business may be done by correspondence with the 
Minister of Agriculture, free of postage. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO OWN PROPERTY 


‘Who Shall I Marry’’ ? 
The Right of Married Women to Own Property. 


By the old common law a married woman had few 
rights. She was subject to the authority of her hus- 
band, and he could rule over her, but the Provinces 
have changed the common law, and the rights of mar- 
ried women are now recognized by every court. 

1. All property owned by the wife before marriage, or re- 
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ceived after marriage and held as her separate property, cin 
be so'd and transferred without the consent of her husband. 

2. Ifa husband fails to make proper provision for the sup- 
port of his wife, the law will compel him to furnish her proper 
support if he has sufficient property, 

3. The wife must support her husband out of her separate 
property when he has no separate property and is without 
help or means of self-support. 

4. The earnings of the wife are not liable for the debts of the 
husband. 

5. The separate property of the wife is not liable for the 
debts of her husband. 

6. The property owned by the husband before marriage, oz 
acquired after marriage by gift or inheritance, is his separate 
property; but his wife, however, has a dower interest in the 
real estate. 

7. The wife who deserts her husband cannot hold him for 
her support, unless she was justified in leaving, or offers to 
return. 

8. The earnings of the wife and her minor children after 
living separate from her husband are the property of the wife. 

9. If husband or wife transfer real estate of any kind, both 
must sign the deed, mortgage or contract. 

10. In Manitoba, the right to dower does not attach until 
the death of the husband. 

11. In case of separation of man and wife, without wife hav- 
ing adequate means of support, she is entitled to pledge hex 
husband’s credit for necessaries. Tait vs. Lindsay, 12 C.P., 414. 


LAW ON OPENING LETTERS, ETC. 


Any person who unlawfully opens, or wilfully keeps, or in any 
way detains a letter, or suffers another so to do, whether the 
same comes into possession by finding or otherwise, is guilty of 
a, misdemeanor, and may be punished by fine, imprisonment, or 
both. 
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Table of Distances and Railway Fares from Toronto. 


(SUBJECT TO SLIGHT CHANGES.) 


wo 

PLACES. a 

= 
ISU OF ez ele ae eae DAI 
EAD ATTY ohare seats oa cietiere NY| 406 
Almonte ...... Rei enc reae 240 
Amherstburg .......... 033 
ATADLION sc cle ieiels SGosOGE 277 
(AU OVA ele cst easter aiehe tee 30 
PAVIMER®, seis 3 2 Soon Gos 115 
EN AES) TO SOIC Soec 107 
PAT GIT B ie. siete sscrevele cla Ga) Ge 
PAILETALORG tects sioels sire cies 147 
PAMTATD UNS serge ds ees + 2 79 
Banff Hot Springs ..B C}, 2208 
IBY IKE a wien ermpeiett cen eae 64 
PB ALGUMOLO meet ees Md| 544 
Beamsville oof). 2.20 2. s 61 
Beaverton.,.... Le Orca e 73 
Belle ve teers cis cele 113 
IBerliNeeee ce. the ees ten 62 
Blemneinl eee ssc. occ 191 
IBOSEOMEee aero ere Mass} 582 
Bowmanville........... 43 
JESS UC RG BA area ee ie 41 
SEAL PLOMs...cc 5 o's scsie ous 21 
IBTANG ON) pee sss ‘'.. Man} 1421 
BPANLONOjacbacoee ree a 70 
IBIS COME ins oe saci? 92 
IBTOCK VA ee sae boosie 0S 

IBYGOKISH Le ops cee ak NEY eb? 
125501 T (Ohana eee eer " 110 
Sy Gites storey vets sete’ 133 
SUE] IAS COM erate cote er ers) ere ee 33 
COIS ALyIe es once crease Man| 2128 
Carleton Place ......... 236 
Chatsameaee. cocci ae: 179 
CHICAEO ce lonerat cir File Ill} 508 
Cleveland.s......<-.. Ohio} 290 
Cincinnatl” 2036...0 " 487 
GLINGON ee sicec Cedte ce 122 
WODOUTO wee Gavsb-ae os <a 69 
Gollinge wood 32.0 6.05.0 94 
Wornwallenne neces moral 260 
Deloraine.< ae ces cs Man} 1490 
IDEMV ERs Actors sists ooo Col| 1567 
Deseronto.........-- Sah ea 
DEtrGIbs. seco ss Mich} 225 
MUN GaSeecmenits secs 45 
uM NVA Pasi «en et 76 
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2 35||New Orleans......... La} 1313 
2 85||New York.......... NY] 528 
8 00}|Niagara Falls .......... 83 
41 30|/|New Westminster...B C} 2761 
40 60||Newark ............ N Jj 621 
4 35)/Orangeville ............ 49 
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Paisleyiire. iti ste s o Haas 169 3B, 95\| Sarnia cope eerste roca 163 | 5 00 
Prince Albert...... Sask] 1892 | 59 90}|Sault Ste. Marie ...Mich} 489 | 12 75 
aTISMe at tcitara is se its oi 69) 52) 00)||Seatorthase ns ssntviee ee ee 1d 3 45 
Pemprokes. 20) estes a 309 | 8 20)|Sherbrooke........... Q| 434 | 13 35 
Penetanguishene....... LOZ sty 3210) \|Simeoeien ener arircicee 80 2 55 
Perthveer scene torte 204 | 6 05||Smith’s Falls ........... 216} 6 40 
RECERDOTOM shee a ercien 83.| 2 40/|Southampton ........ 149 | 4 45 
PO ULOle a2 gis sects eaters 162 |) 4°90|||Stratiordel] vcs .c sae 88} 2) 75 
Philadelphiaiss2..... Pa} 5225) 11 85||Strathroveres severest 136 | 4 00 
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Rid@etown' sr. cele 165 | 4 95||Walkerville ............ 224 | 6 60 
Rochester pram -s<1s NY; 159 £4 15)|Washington ........ DC| 557 | 13 80 
St. Catharines -2..\., ..1. (2. Ze low Welland steer see 88 | 2 55 
Lieu Ke) aba tise meee N Bi 805 15207 05)\| Weston secs se aerials tes 9} O 25 
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Estimated Numbers of Religious Denominations 
Among the English-speaking Communities throughout the World. 


Episcopalians .... 23,250,009 
Methodists of all Denomi- 

DALIONS tewgreusii e ok 18,150,000 

Roman Catholics ......... “1, 250,000 
Presbyterians of all descrip- 


TIONS eae hee 11,150,000 
Baptists of all descriptions. 9,000,000 
Congregationalists........ 5,500,000 


English-speaking population 
English bids fair to become the universal language ; 
widely spread and more freely spoken than any other tongue. 


Free-Thought, various.... 38,700,000 
Unitarians, under sevéral 
NAMES sea ee we 1,250,000 
Minor Religious Sects. .... 4,000,000 
German or Dutch Luther- > 
ans, etc.. ae 1,800,000 
Of no particular Religion.. 14,000,000 


ee 


107,050,000 


already it is more 
In Europe it 


is regarded as the language of pale society. On the vast Australian and 


North American continents it 


s the one tongue; 


and in the East fully 


15,000,000 of Hindus, Mohamme ANS, Buddhists, and others, read and speak 


English. 
Chinese alone.— Whitaker's Almanac. 


In point of number at the present time, it is exceeded by the 
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Taste v. Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1901, 


compared with 1871-81-91. 


Tasteav y. Population des cités et des villes ayant plus de 5,000 habitants en 1901, 


comparée avec 1871-81-91. 


S555 558 poo rane immer | 
Cities and Towns. ’ copulation, 
— Provinces, 
Cités et villes, 
1901. 1891. 1881. 1871. 
Rbontréalitect co sete eisie ost oie Quebec......-. seeseesseccees 267,730} 219,616 155,238] 115,000 
LOLONto Peeves iieleiele oie) oc c| ODCATIQ* crciels teivaesisicniee ciolees 208,040] 181,215 96,196) 59,000 
WEDEE 240 scecreesseceenes (Quebec smaie stone oes 68,840 ; 62,446 59,699 
EGA VER MLR s rete seme cere cit OMEALIO tisive ek sietaele Me tisceis : 59, 928) 44,154 31,307 24,141 
Mamutoni.s.) sssccceeeemess |. (OO agers sinie aiteel taiereress 62,634 48, 959 601 880 
Winnipeg .....c.0000s Manitoba... c..cceeess Re ee 42,340| 25,639 : 21 
Halifax RE 2 ee INOVa SCOULs casheeutee |) tae 40,832 38,437 36,100 29,582 
StiJonnseeni ss apesiecieeicoee New Brunswick ....... ecieins 40,711 39,179 41,353 41,325 
BTCONAONEE ee ie eeiee ete tee [ONLACIO scar munemaveanor “1 37,981 31,977 26,266 k 
| Vancouver.....+.+.+++++ »+-|British Columbia......... sioteie.s 26,133 p,709 
UL TER dessee, HOS Ne OUSnr MAL Clas GnrietnbGrnnacramcriaccae 21,192 13,413 6,415 2,815 
Victuria.... .... see. .- «-|british Columbia...... eae 20,816 16,841 6,925 3,270 
DRuigatontnactcn et seen venice] OUCATIONSs weleeiniea) wisi-0 ele 17,961 19,263 14,091 12,407 
UtlOFd fosters ons earetre resale |e OO | tereteliain/ eta wiele eyelet cia oie: sfe 16,619 12,753 9,616 8,107 
fille eee = Hs pene at Mintetetesseneayays 13,993 11,264 6,890 3,800 
EAWandSOD.s ces Beccipenerayreess Mew Sofricn linens qaucwneded 27153 10,322 6,561 4,253 
Charlottetown ..... we. .- {Prince Edward Island........ 12,080 11,373 11,485 8,507 
Sherbrooke......... scs05 SOMQe39 Sortsnon one Pawar 11,765 10,110 7,227 4,432 
Cia pee aioic erm ae tise orf ODLAPIONiesiccanlcsatietiaie selte 11,496 10,537 9,890 6,878 
St. OMARS yecrdltsaatenciettiaa esis OME Gee hua Craleretie reei Sorry 11,485 10,366 8,367 2,197 
Peterborough ........ oes ; 11,239 9,717 6,812 4,611 
Valloyfield a...) ¢ 22 sernse 13,055 6,515 3,906 1,800 
St, Louis du Mile End . 10,933 3,537 1,537} 800 
Ste. Cunégonde......... ... 10,912 9,291 4,849 1,500 
‘Trojs-Rivjéres ....... %s 9,981 8,334 8,670 7,570 
Stratford .. . ...s6.0- 9,959 9,500 8,239 4,313 
St. Catharines... ..... 9,946 9,170 9,631 7,864 
SOY GNC. celtics erie sec 9,909 2,427 x 
Berlin ogg 9,747 7,425 4,054 2,743 
t. ACINCHE< « snca e555 \ 7,016 5,321 
issn Meee e| Vakonsics ts ON nie: at 9,142, ie we 
Bellavillor cnc cct cone aes | ONCATION, «cities <): Reels 9,117 9,916 9,516 7,305 
Chatham. cecsieiaetscie cece One ccane se baagonen acaeni 9,063 9,052 7,873 6,873 
Moncton areacrive cesiece es et New Brunswick .............: : 9,026 8.762 6,032 600 
Brockville...... Sabaisl slaves Ontario,.... S alecametnrateGlai eke + 8,940 8,791 7,609 5,102 
Weestmottibe sss. scccesceceine| QUEDEC 5.6 Lees. 6 os sire - 8,856 3,076 884). 200 
SWeocd stock oso sirder cciee st 530] ODCATION cesclscivacsisieiyesice ne 8,833 8,612 6,373 3,982 
Owen Sound..... Srateeipelsisleisis Omemress tie Roranaveeerieiete mesons 8,776 7,497 4,426 3,369 
Aria eer coo oceans || OO Wi cisisislerele ojos sisiawis'e Sheto at 8,176 6,692 3,874 2,929 
Galt ..... Berton Secaateitteae [ie 0. ansauriaienss ose ed 7,866 7,535 6,187 3,827 
Lévis...... ve peesece coves | Queved os .sce00 Gsandosedsee 7,783 7,301 7,597 6,691 
Sault Ste. Marie ........ se \OntanOis.. hqecunodnasedads 7,169 2,414 780 879 
Fredericton... ..... .......|New Brunswick ...... isk Peel bef 6,502 6,218 6,006 
rel eka: Rie ere ollie n -teles)ai| POUL or wb se slenvisiein enisieie'« 7,057 6,669) 5,791 5,636 
‘Lindsay ........... Mepeaereee ONAN Ones veciaa)s Morte cteosteiies 7,003 6,081 5,080 4,049 
Glace Bay....-...... Risislewee | NOVA SCOUA) sin. «00 Weel vente 6,945 2,459) ie a 
Cornwallinc: icascne ase Ontariomntes simtauuet oxeeies 6,704 6,805 4,468 2.033 
aa Weatiminster..... ... ae ollag poker a actin shistinet 6,499 6,678) 1,600 pa 
armout Fatt ae ova Scotia........ aire, ants 430 6,089 3,485 
aonlend rox .».|British Columbia. ............ 6,159 te ; An ’ ew 
Nanaimo.. we _ do : 6,130 oe Ae os 
Toronto Jun JOntario. ... 6,091 ae i et 
EURO uteinteyir ..|Nova Scotia. 6,993 5,102) 3,461 ae 
1 aC coh ee One ooh paies Ontario..... 5,949 5,550! 4,854 3,398 
@olling wood qhescassases cose] GOL Vereen esses 5,755 4,939 4,445 2,829 
kehines 4 ie oe se cicetse'sibae be Mucheowicens ase stills sieiereien 5,561 3,761 2,406) 1,696. 
Brandons iss cessvice: wou) (Manitoban ecordscs's we Rees 5,380 3,778 we aes 
Weleon {;.ccsec-cse00  . 1Dritish Columbia... « oxo. 6,273 b ia ee 
Rat Portage eres cesss> sins ONGATION senate ail lents sell sisis.e 5,202 1,806 AG ug 
Springhill saison sien «yt Nova Scotia.... sesseseces 5,178 4,813 6 a 
Pembroke 1... cesses se fOMtariO s.cesereee ceeever sens 5,156 4,401 2,820 1,508 
Smiths Falls....-............ Gate issisSeatinen ses 6,155 3,864 2,087 1,150 


3 Population of the city municipality—Pupulation de la municipalité, 
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How to Find the Distance Traveled in Ploughing. 


Showing the distance traveled by a horse in ploughing an 
acre of land, and the quantity of land cultivated per day, 
computed at the rate of 16 and 18 miles per day of 9 hours: 


Breadth Space | Breadth Space 
of traveled in foes | of traveled in atone 
furrow | ploughing | ? a Aa fnroow | ploughing Pp | 2 
slice. aD acre. P y: slice. an acre. Per CAye 
Inch. Miles. |18 Mi./16 Mi. Inch. Miles. {18 Mi.}16 Mi, 
7 1444 i141 1% 14 ? 21 9% 
8 124 1%2| 154 15 6% 984 | 22° 
9 il ig | 1% 16 6 2% | 23. 
10 9% Pei 17 534 Bhp | 294 
ii 9 184 18 Bi 37 | 9%, 
12 a | % | 1% 19 B64 | Big| Bi 
13 1% ate | 2m 20 4%, 3i° | 312 


-f : baal J a, 3 7 


. General Observations. 


1, There sre 43,560 square feet in an acre 

2. A piece of land 1 foot wide and 43,560 feet long 1s one acre 
3. 43,560 feet equal 814 miles, 

4, Thereare a lessnumber of turns in ploughing a long and 


narrow field than in pioughing a square one containing the same 
number of acres. 

5 It takes less fence per acre to inclose a square field than 
it does to inclose a long and narrow field containing the same 
numberof acres. 
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dOW MUCH ADVANTAGE IS GIVEN BY CHANGING 
THE EVENER. 


How Much Advantage is Given by Changing 
the Evener. 


Caution.—In moving the center pin of an evener one inch toward 
one of the end pins it changes the draft twice as much as tt does to 
move one of the end pins oné inch toward the center pin. Or ir ther 
words, moving the center pin changes the draft twice as much as 
changing one of the end pins or clevises. 


An average evener is 42 inches in length. 


Now if the center pin is moved one inch from the center to 
the right or left, the horse drawing on the short end will pull 
about 1/2 more than the horse drawing on the opposite end. 

If one of the end pins is moved one inch the difference will be about He 


Example: Ifa team of horses draw 2000 pounds, and the 
center pin is moved one inch from the center, what part of the 
whole load will each draw ? 


2000Xzo=100 pounds, the difference. 
100+1000=1109 pounds. 
1000-—100=900 pounds. 


Hence the horse at the short end of the evener draws 1100 
Iys., and the other horse draws 900 ibs. 


The draught on a 14-inch plow plowing 4 inches deep, is about 
1000 ibs.; 5 inches deep, 1250 Ibs.; 6 inches deep, 1500 Ibs. 
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THE LAW GOVERNING THE RELATION OF PARENT 
AND CHILD. 


1. Ancient Authority.—In past ages the father was by custom 
considered as absolute monarch of the home. In the oriental 
countries of to-day, the same custom still prevails; modern pro- 
gress and modern ideas, however, have changed old customs, 
and the authority of the parents in civilized countries has been 
considerably limited by law. 


2. Rights of Parents.—The parent has control of his minor 
child, and has all reasonable authority to enforce obedience. As 
long as the parent treats his child properly, no one has a right 
to interferes with his authority, or take the child away and 
retain him against the wishes of the parent. 


3. A Runaway Child.—A child has no right to leave home 
without permission of the parent, and should a child run away, 
he can be brought back by force. If relatives or other parties 
keep him and refuse to give him up, the parent by legal process 
can obtain possession of his child, unless it can be shown that 
the father is brutal, or is not capable on account of drunkenness 
or other causes to take proper care of his child. 


4. Adoption.—Any child, whether its parents are living or 
not, may be adopted. In that case the parent is no longer 
entitled to the custody, but the adopting person is. The child 
cannot be adopted without the consent of its parents, if they are 
living, but the consent having once been given, cannot be 
revoked. If vhe child is over fourteen years of age, it must’ 
also consent to the adoption. 


5. Method of Adoption.—An agreement must be made and 
executed between the parent or parents of the child and the 
adopting person, by which the parents transfer to the adopting | 
person all the rights of a parent. It is customary for the parents ° 
to give a bond, insuring the adopting person against any inter-- 
ference with the new rights acquired. 


6. Punishment of Children.—A parent has a right to punish 
his minor child, providing he is not guilty of cruelty. Brutality 
is a crime, ities by severe legal penalties. The parent must 
be peaanie in his punishment, leave no bruises, or in any way 
injure the health of the child. 

7. Right to Harnings.—A parent is entitled to all the earnings 
of his minor child. If the child should refuse to turn over his 
earnings to the parent, the employer of the child may be notified, | 
and be compelled to pay the parent only. 

8. Spectal Rights.—The parent may, however, make free his 
child from all obligations to himself, and allow the child to col- ° 
lect his own wages and do for himself. When a parent thus 
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snakes public such a declaration, he cannot thereafter collect the 
child’s wages. 


9. The Property of the Child.—A parent may control the 
earnings of the child, yet he has no control of the property 
belonging to the child, either acquired by gift, legacy or any 
other way. If a parent should appropriate his child’s property, 
it would be just as criminal in the eyes of the law as stealing 
anyone else’s property. 

10. Parents’ Obligation to Support.—Parents are legally held 
for the support of their minor children. If a child has property, 
it does not relieve the parent from the support of his child ; he 
however can apply to court and get permission to use a part, or 
all of the income of the property for the child’s support. 


1]. LWegitimate Children—It is a parent’s duty to support 
even an illegitimate child. Such a child has legally no father, 
but his putative father, as he is called, may be compelled by 
the overseers of the poor to furnish the child with reasonable 
support, so that it shall not become a ‘‘ burden on the parish.” 
All children born in wedlock are legitimate, unless it is proved 
that the husband could not possibly be the father. The 
adultery of the wife cannot affect the legitimacy of the child. 
He is conclusively presumed to be the child of the husband. It 
makes no difference how soon after the marriage the child is 
born. A child born the same day as the marriage, if subsequent 
to the ceremony, is legitimate, provided there is good reason for 
believing that the husband is the father. 


12. Effect of Illegitimacy.—The only legal effect of illegiti- 
macy or any consequence is that the child cannot inherit pro- 
perty from his father or mother except by will. He may, of 
course, take a legacy given to him by his putative father’s will, 
but if there is no will he cannot inherit. 


13. Children’s Obligations.—Where the parents are unable to 
support themselves, the child is legally held for their support 
and care to extent of his ability, but it must be first shown that 
the parent, or parents, are unable to support themselves. 


14. Crimes.—The parent cannot be held for crimes committed 
by his minor child. If a child commits a premeditated crime, 
he is personally liable. 

15. Guardian.—If a child has no parents living, a guardian 
may be appointed, or he may appoint his own guardian, who 
will in a legal sense exercise the prerogative of a parent. 
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ONTARIO LAW ON DITCHES AND WATERCOURSES. 


1. Any owner of land requiring a ditch shall first notify the 
owners of other lands affected, and, if possible, an agreement 
(see Form A) shall be made between them for all necessary 
arrangements. 


2. When no agreement is arrived at within five days of meet- 
ing, a requisition (see Form B) giving full particulars shall be 
filed with the Municipal Clerk, who shall forthwith forward a 
copy thereof to the Engineer, and the Engineer shall appoint a 
time between ten and sixteen clear days afterwards, and a place 
to attend and discuss and investigate the matter. 


3. The Clerk shall notify the owner requiring the ditch, and 
he must notify all interested parties of the meeting with the 
Engineer (see Form C). 

4. The Engineer examines the locality and witnesses, and 
must make and file within thirty days his award in writing 
containing full details of the work. 


5. An appeal trom the award to the County Judge may be 
made within fifteen days from the filing thereof, by notice 
served on the Clerk of the municipality. 


6. The Judge shall hear and determine the appeal within two 
months after receiving notice thereof from the Clerk. 


7. Every Municipal Council shall name and appoint by by-law 
one person to be the Engineer, and shall provide for reasonable 
remuneration for his services and fees for the Clerk. 


8. No ditch shall be constructed through more than seven 
original township lots without the authority of the Council. 


9. The owners of lands within seventy-five rods of the sides 
and point of commencement of the ditch are liable for the costs 
of construction. Any County Council east of Frontenac may 
extend the distance to 100 rods. 


10. All municipalities are in duty bound to keep printed 
copies of all necessary forms. 

11. The same provisions apply to deepening, widening, and 
covering an existing ditch, 
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FORM ‘‘A,.” 
AGREEMENT BY OWNERS. 


MowaTshiprofivn well aieiels sielraise LOO wets 


Whereas it is found necessary that a ditch should be constructe (or deep- 
enei, or widened, or otherwise improved) under the provisions of The Ditches 
and Watercourses Act, 1894, for the draining of the following lands (and roads, 
if any): (here deseribe each parcel and vive name of owner, as in the notice, 
including the applicant’s own land, lot, concession and township, and also 
roads, and by whom controlled.) 

Therefore we, the owners within the meaning of the said Act of the said 
LAM Itf TOMAS DPTOCEEA ANG accu ccc e cece otc use ees the Reeve of this said 
municipality on behalf of the Council thereof) do agree each with the other, 
as follows: That a ditch be constructed (or, as the case may be), and we do 
hereby estimate the cost thereof at the sum of $......... , and the ditch shall 

_be of the following description : (here give point of commencement, course and 
termination its depth, bottom and top width, and other particulars as agreed 
pon, also any bridges, culverts or catch basins, CLCr TEQUUTCO um ely anette 
owner of (descrite his land), agree to (here give por tion of work to be done, or 
material to be pee: and to complete the ey thereof on or before 
LING" ete: CAV J OLB a tence pr vrne ~ALD. 139%. Ty racrteiecaiiete arsteea » owner of, 
etc., (as above, to the end of the ditch). 

That the ditch, when constructed, shall be maintained as follows: I, 
’ Sago Soe , owner of (describe his land), agree to maintain the portion 
of ditch from ( td the point of commencement) to (fix the point of termination 
of his portion), 1, .....+..+-.-.+: , owner of (describe his lands), agree to 
maintain, etc., (as above, to the end of the ditch). 


Signed in the presence of 
(Signed by the parties here.) 


FORM “B.” 
REQUISITION FOR EXAMINATION BY ENGINEER. 
Township of.......... eeleieiseieie lOO neat 
To (name of Ce: 
VO) VIG) Ue entre aioe 


(P. O. Address). 


Sir,—I am, within the meaning of The Ditches and Watercourses Act, 1894, 
the owner of lot (or subdivision, as in the declaration) number... .... in the 
Pe ee concession of.. : .-++e-e, and as such I require to construct 
(deepen, widen, or otherwise improve, as needed) a ditch, under the provisions 
of the said Act, for the draining of my said land, and the following lands and 
roads will be affected (here describe each parcel ‘to be affected, as in the notice 
for the meeting to agree, and state the name of the owner thereof), and the 
said owners having met, and failed to agree in regard to the same, I request 
that the Engineer appointed by the municipality for the purposes of the said 
Act, be asked to appoint a time and place in the locality of the proposed ditch, 
at which he will attend and examine ths premises, hear any evidence of the 
purties and their witnesses, and make his award under the prov isions of the 
said Act. 

(Signed by the parties or party.) 
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FORM “‘C.” 
NOTICE TO OWNERS OF LAND AFFECTED BY PROPOSED DI'fCH. 


TOsdesee tices ese Township Ofsen access 189 5. 


Sir,—I am, within the meaning of The Ditches and Watercourses Act, 1394, 
the owner of lot (or the subdivision, as in the deciaration) number........ , in 
Uhes santes concession: Of-a72¢-. nee , end as such owner I require a ditch 
to be constructed (or if for reconsideration of ajreement or award to deepen, 
widen or otherwise improve the ditch, state the ject), for the draining of ny 
sald land under this said Act. The f:liowiny other lands will be affected: 
(here set out the other parcels of land, lot, conersston and township, and the 
name of the owner tn each case; also each road and municipality controlling 
it). I hereby request that you, as owner of the said (state his land), will 
attend at (state place of meeting), on.......... , the...... day Offences ‘ 
189 ..., at the hour of...... Oclock, ini ther. ae noon, with the object of 
agreeing, if possible, on the respective portions of the work and materials to 
be done and furnished by the several owners interested, and the several] 
portions of the ditch to be maintained by them. 


Yours, etc., 
(Name of owner.) 


SUBJECTS AND ALIENS. 


1. A Sussyrcrin Canada is a person who lives in the Dominion under the 
protection of the British Crown, and who owes his or her allegiance to the 
ruling Sovereign of Great Britain and to the representative of the Sovereign 
in Canada. British subjects are such by birth, by marriage, or by naturaliza- 
tion. They may either be resident in British Dominions or in a foreign 
country. Persons residing in foreign countries may be: 

a Counsels or agents of the Government ; or engaged in trade or commerce, 
either as agents or principals, or those simply travelling in a foreign country 
whose residence is only temporary. 


2, AN ALIEN is a Subject of a foreign country who neither claims protection 
from Great Britain nor owes any allegiance to the reigning Sovereign. They 
may be: 

(a) Counsels, officers, agents, etc., of other countries living in Canada and 
representing their country officially, or persons simply living here for the 
purpose of trade, etc., still holding their allegiance to a foreign power. 


3. SUBJECTS BY BirtTH.—AIl persons (except those of alien parents) born 
within the British Dominion, are British Subjects. Children whose parents 
are British Subjects, though born in a foreign country, are Subjects by birth. 

4. SuBJEcTs BY MARRIAGE.—A woman who is an alien, married to a British 
Subject, becomes a British Subject by marriage; and if a woman who is a 
British Subject marries a foreigner, she becomes expatriated, that is, she 
becomes a foreigner, an alien, the same as her husband. 

6. Supszcts sY NATURALIZATION.—An alien desiring to become a British 
Subject, may, after three years’ residence in Canada, take the oath of allegi- 
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ance to the British Sovereign and enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
natural born Subject. Following are the forms of oaths of residence and 
allegiance which may be administered by a Judge or Justice of the Peace, and 
a certificate is granted and filed in court; 


(a) Oath of Residence, I, John Miller, of the Township of York, 
Dominion of Canada, | County of York, Gentleman, make oath and 
County af York. say, that I have resided three years in this 

To Wit: Dominion with the inteit to settle therein, 


without having been during that time a stated resident in any foreign country. 


Sworn before me at Toronto, in rot} 


County of York, this the 10th day of John Miller. 


September, A.D. 1894. 
J. E. McDougall, Judge. 


(6) Oath of Allegiance, I, John Miller, of the Township of York, 


Dominion of Canada, | County of York, Gentleman, make oath and 
County of Y ork. say, that Ido sincerely promise and swear 
To Wit: that I will be faithful and bear allegiance to 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria (or reigning Sovereign for the time being) as 
lawful Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain end Ireland, and of 
this Dominion ef Canada, dependent on and belonging to the said Kingdom, 
and that I will defend her to the utmost of my power against all traiturous 
conspiracies or attempts whatso ver, which shall be made against her person, 
crown and dignity, and that I will do my utmost to disclose and make known 
to Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, all treason or traitorous conspiracies 
and attempt which I shall know to be ayvainst Her or any of them, and all 
this I do swear without any equivocation, mental evasion or secret reser- 
vation. 


Sworn before me at Toronto, in vot! 


County of York, this the 10th day of John Miller. 


September, A.D. 1894. 
J. KE. McDougall, Judge. 


6. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF AN ALIEN.—An alien may buy and sell, hold 
real estate and chattels, sue and be sued, in short, he is just as free in all 
matters of trade and commerce as a Subject, except in the ownership of ships. 
He is, however subject to all the laws of the country, with one exception —an 
alien can never be found guilty of treason. What would be treason in a Sub- 
ject would be simply a felony in an alien. 


7, DisABILITIES oF ALIENS.—The following are the disadvantages of an 
alien: 

(@) He cannot vote at an election nor serve as a juryman. 

(b) He eannot hold Municipal or Parliamentary offices. 

(c) He cannot hold shares in a British ship or vessel. 


8. EXPaTRIafion takes place when a British Subject renounces his allegiance 
to the British Sovereign and becomes a Subject of a foreign power. 


9. REPATRIATION takes place when an expatriated British Subject takes tha 
oath of allegiance and becomes once more a British Subiect, 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 


Olid Superstitions. 


Born on Monday, fair in the face, 

Born on Tuesday, full of God’s grace, 
Born on Wednesday, best to be had. 
Born on Thursday, merry and glad. 

Born on Friday, worthily given. 

Born on Savurday, work hard for a living 
Born on Sunday, shal} never know want. 
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The Sundays Observed by ihe Different Nations. 


Monday, spger= oe fe ee) a OR RES: 
Tuesday, - - 2 iis yoen- peas PERSIANS. 
Wednesday, sae os Melek res ASSYRIANS, 
Thursday, a © 6 es, wares . EGYPTIANS, 
Friday, CT ie a nS TURKS. 
Saturday, «= e @e@ ee ee « ISRAELITES. 


Sunday, a* Le) .0) Beast alee CHRISTIANS. 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDING, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


FIXED AND MOVABLE FESTIVALS, &c. 
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The British Flag ‘‘ Union Jack.” 


** Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 


So the British poet, Campbell, sang of ‘‘ The meteor flag of 
England.” 
Of the same flag sang the Nova Scotian, Joseph Howe: 


** All hail to the day when the Britons came over 
And planted their Standard, with sea-foam still wet, 
Around and above us their Spirits will hover 
Rejoicing to mark how we honor it yet.” 


And from Ontario, Alexander Muir, the author of the 
Canadian National Hymn, ‘‘The Maple Leaf Forever,” 
_has sung to another of his national songs the chorus : 


‘¢'We’re Britons born, are Britons still, 
And Britons aye shall be; 
The Union Jack, the flag we love, 
Shall guard our Maple tree.” 


No one asks, “What is the Union Jack?” It is known 
the world over. Flying above every British ship, whether 
of war or commerce; over every British land, and fort, and 
post ; it is met on every sea, and floats in every port, the 
ensign of the British Empire. 

Why its form? and Whence its name? would be ques- 
tions well asked. It takes its form from the ‘‘ Union” of 
the three crosses—of St. George for England, St. Andrew 
ior Scotland, and St. Patrick for Ireland, the distinctive 
emblem of their banners in the days when they were separ- 
ate nations. The flag of St. George was an upright red 
cross upon a white ground, that of St. Andrew a diagonal 
white cross upon a blue ground, while St. Patrick’s was a 
diagonal red cross upon a white ground. In the ‘‘ Union 
Jack,” the white edging of St. George’s cross shows the 
white field of that flag. In the diagonal the cross is re- 
versed on each side, showing that the other half of the cross 
is covered over. The drvoad white band is St. Andrew’s 
cross, while the zarrow white edge is the white field of St. 
Patrick’s cross. 

The word ‘‘ Jack” also has old custom for its explanation. 
In medizeval times soldiers wore for defence a surcoat of 
coarse leather called a jacgue or zack, and bearing on it the 
national emblem. 
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“Their horsemen are with jacks for most part clad.” 


Th: English soldiers wore the cross of St. George upon 
their jacks. 

The first ** Union Jack” consisted of the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, united by James I. in 1606, and 


HON. THOMAS GREENWAY, 


made the national flag ot Great Britain in 1707. In 1801 
the cross of St. Patrick was added, and on the Ist of Janu- 
ary it floated over the Tower of London as the ensign of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is the 


flag of the Empire, the flag of the Colonies, the flag of 
Canada, 


812 ESTRAY NOTICH. 


¢ 


Letters eontaining Gold or Silver Money, Jewels or precious articles or any- 
thiny liable to Custom’s duties, canno* be torwarded by Post to any of the 
Postal Union counir es exce pt the United States, 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 
Deposits from $1.00 upwaads, on which interest is allowed, will be received 
for transmission to the Central Cffice of the Post-Office Savings Bank. Pass 
Books, and every infor mation to be had on application. 


ESTRAY NOTICE. 


Take Notice!— On the 3rd day of Fune, 1891, there 
strayed on to my inclosed land in the town of Van Wert, 
County of Du Page: One two-year old coll,a dark bay, with 
small star in the forehead, and left hind foot white » and one 
dark brown calf, with black spots on each side. Anyone 
claiming the above described animals can obtain Possession 
of same by furnishing sufficient proof of ownership, and 
paying all expense and cost. fail 1 cite. 


1. The above notice may be printed in the local paper, or 
written out, and tacked up in three or four prominent places 
in the vicinity where the stray animal was taken up. 

2. No one can claim a stray without advertising the same. 
and giving the proper notice, such as the statutes of the Prov- 
ince require, 

3. If the stray is not redeemed by the owner, it may a sold 
at public auction to pay cost and expense. 
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a Paper 


fora 


Stranger. 


SWINDLING SCHEMES. 


SIX PRACTICAL RULES TO REMEMBER. 

1, BEWARE OF THE SWINDLER, He is everywhere and in 
all kinds of business, 

2. Never sign a paper of any kind for a strarvger. Make every 
man unknown to you, who desires to do business with you, prove to 
you, beyond a doubt, that his business vs legitimate and that he acts 
within we limits of his authority. . 

3. Never try to beat aman at his own game. The sharpers at 
every fair and circus and other places where people in large 
numbers congregate, will always offer you great inducements 
with cards, dice, wheels of fortuns, ete. ‘They will urge you 
to bet on a certain card or number and show you how one 
dollar could have won $20 00 or a $100.00; but when you bet 
your money, you never win. 

4. Never bet or gamble. In trying to get something for noth- 
ing, we too often find ourselves the victims of confidence and 
swindling schemes. Honesty is the best policy, always has 
been and always will be. 

5. Never try to get the best of a sharper by buying a box, 
watch-case, or anything else in which you have seen him puta 
$10 or a $20 bill. 

6. Deal with responsible parties, or see that the article is 
worth the price before paying for it, and you will never suffer 
the mortification of being swindled. 
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CHEER! 


NG THE OWNER OF THE WINNING HORSE AT THE RACES. 


GAMBLING AND BETTING. 


I, Every Device that suddenly changes ‘money or prop- 
erty from one person to another without leaving an equiva- 
lent, produces individual embarrassment —often extreme 
misery. More pernicious is that plan, ifit changes property 
and money from the hands of the many to the few; 
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2. Inflicts Injury.—Gambling does this, and often in- 
flicts a still greater injury, by poisoning its victims with 
vice that eventually leads to crimes of the darkest hue. 
Usually, the money basely filched from its victims is the 
smallest part of the injury inflicted. It almost inevitably 
leads to intemperance. Every species of offense, on the 
black catalogue of crime, may be traced to the gambling 
table, as the entering wedge to its perpetration. 


3. Innocent Amusement.—To the fashionable of our 
country, who play cards and other games as an innocent 
amusement, we may trace the most aggravated injuries re- 
sultingirom gambling. It isthere that young men of talents, 
education and wealth, take the degree of entered appren- 
tice. The example of men in high life, men in public 
stations and responsible offices, has a powerfuland corrupt- 
ing influence on society, and does much to increase the evil, 
and forward, as well as sanction the high-handed robbery of 
fine dressed blacklegs. 


ILLEGAL IN CANADA. 


4. Gambling.— Wagers and gambling debts cannot be 
recovered at law. Everyone guilty of gambling in railway cars 
or steamboats is liable to one year’s imprisonment. 

It isa criminal offence to make, print, publish, sell or buy 
lottery tickets in Canada. 


5. Variety of Forms,— Gambling assumes a preat 
variety of forms, from the flipping of a cent in the bar-room 
for a glass of whiskey, up to the splendidly furnished faro bank 
room, where men are occasionally swindled to the tune of ‘‘ ten 
thousand a year,” and sometimes a much larger amount. 


6. Gaming.—Gaming cowers in darkness, and often blots 
out all the nobler powers of the heart, paralyzes its sensibil- 
ities to human woe, severs the sacred ties that bind man to 
man, to woman, to family, to community, to morals, to re- 
ligion, to social order, and to country. it transforms men 
to brutes, desperadoes, maniacs, misanthropists, and strips 
human nature of all its native dignity. The gamester for- 
feits the happiness of this life, Sack endures the penalties of 
sin in both worlds. 


4. Betting on the Races.—Look for greatness and good- 
ness on the race track. Where is it to be found? The 
men who have paved their way to the front in achieving 
success have never been the companions of jockies or gam. 
blers. Those who follow the races will live to seriously 
regret their folly. | 
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8. Shun the Monster.—Let me entreat all to shun the 
monster, under all his borrowed and deceptive forms. Re- 
member that gambling for amusement is the wicket gate 
into the labyrinth, and when once in, you may find it diffi- 
cult to get out. Ruin is marked in blazing capitals over the 
door of the gambler; his hell is the vestibule to that 
etcrnal hell where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. 


g. Terrible Consequences.—The youth should not forget 
that if he is once taken in the coils of this vice, the hope of 
extricating himself, or of realizing his visions of wealth and 
happiness, is exceedingly faint. Hehas norational grounds 
to expect that he can escape the terrible consequences that 
are inseparably connected with sin. If he does not become 
bankrupt in property, he is sure to become onein character 
and in moral principle ; he becomes a debauched, debased, 
friendless vagabond. 
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DON’T TRY YO Gk; SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


THE CHEAP JEWELRY SWINODLE. 


Experience has proven again and again, that there is noth: 
ing gained BY TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN GAME afu 
succeed in getting something for nothing. 


THE SWINDLE. 

The auctioneer starts out, after getting acrowd about him, 
by giving back to the purchasers more money than they paid 
for the article, but this does not generally last long. Higher 
priced articles are soon put up, such as watches, ete., and the 
price raised from 50 cts., or a $1.00 to $10.00 or $20.00. The pur- 
chaser sees the seller stick a $20.00 bill or a $50.00 bill into the 
watch and close it up, and so sure are the spectators that they 
saw the money go into the watch that there is no lack of pur- 
chasers. But when the watch is purchased and opened it con- 
tains a $1.00 bill instead of a $20.00, and the purchaser ts 4 
wiser, but not a richer man. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY SwWINDLE. 210 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY SWINDLE. 


This scheme has long been practiced in different parts of the 
country, yet the victims are numerous, hundreds being added 
annually to the list. 

It is simply a shrewd system of black-mailing, and worked 
as follows : The swindlers or black-mailers (as they can more 
properly be called) get together, make up plausible circulars, 
and secure advertisements in local newspapers in the territory 
which they intend to work up. No work is done in their own 


neighborhood, all operations being planned from headquarters 


when the victims are selected. The ‘‘gang’’ has a number of 
schemes, but the favorite one is, tosend some person, who has 
answered their circulars, a genuine new bill. and to get him on 
pretense, to see if it is good. As the bill is genuine there is no 
difficulty in passing it. The dupe is then informed that he 
will be supplied with any amount of similar good money ata 
trifling cost, 

If the man bites the tempting bait placed before him. he is 
Inade to sign a document which he is told admits him to mem. 
_ bership in a secret society known as the Y. F. A. R., and the 
money is to come in a few days. Instead, however, a man 
makes his appearance who represents himself as a United 
_ States officer ; he shows up the document signed by the poor 

fellow, which practically proves to be a confession of circulat- 


iS ing counterfeit money, and also calls his attention to the bill 


“Which he passed. 
The victim is told that he must go to Washington and be 


SR tried by a United States Court, and the penalty for making 
and passing counterfeit money is also read. He is cleverly 


told the long delay at heavy cost and the sure penalty. 

When the victim is sufficiently wrought up. the officer offers 
to compromise for all the way from $200 to $2,000. ‘The money 
is paid or secured, the document torn up and the dupe released. 

Note.—A man who is caught ina swindling scheme of this kind 
#8 utterly helpless and at the mercy of his captors. Le dare not go to 
officers and make complaint against the rascals without exposing him- 
self, because he never would have been caught in the trap had he not 
shown a willingness to handle and pass caunterfeit money, and con- 
sequently ts as guilty as the swindler in the eves of the law. 

BEWARE OF STRANGERS WHO OFFER YOU GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS, BEWARE! BEWARE'! BEWARE!?} 
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THE BARB-WIRE SWINDLE. 


The “‘ Wire Fence Man” is a new swindler working 
the farmers. The scheme is a shrewd one and is 
executed as follows: A nicely dressed man, very pleas- 
ant in his maners, meets the farmer in his field or at 
his home, and desires the fprivilege of exhibiting hi 
wire fence stretcher machine, for which privilege he 
will build the farmer thirty or forty rods of good 
fence for exhibition. All the agent asks is board while 
he is at work on the fence, with the understanding 
that the farmer iseto go after the machine at the nearest 
depot and pay the charges not to exceed $3.00 for the 
fence, all set up where he wants it. In order to have 
everything understood, and as a warrant of the far- 
mer’s good intentions, he requires him to sign a written 
order on a postal card, which he mails (as he says) 
to his partner, which proves to be a written contract for 
the machine, price $200 (worth less than $25.00). After 
the machine comes, a new man turns up with the postal 
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order for the machine, and requires the payment of the $200 
as per agreement on the card. He ciaims to be an attorney for 
the company and threatens to sue in the highest eourts until 
he secures the payment of the order. 

When wil} people begin to study the ‘‘Safe Methods of 
Business ’”’ and learn that it is not safo to SIGN A FAPER FOR A 
STRANGER ? 


THE PATENT FENCE SWINDLE. 


It is an old but true maxim, that ‘‘experience is an expensive 
teacher,”’ but: many will learn in no other way. The wire and 
picket fence combination is a good article for fencing gardens, 
etc., too expensive, however, for general use. 

THE SWINDLE. 

An agent, very nicely dressed, meets you in your garden 01 
field, and shows you extensive engravings of the patent com- 
bination fence. He warrants the fence to be just as repre- 
sented, 44 pickets to the rod, well painted, firmiy fastened by 
six galvanized steel wires, ete. Allof this he agrees to furnish 
at the low price of 20 cts. per rod. 

After convincing you of the cheapness of the fence, which is 
easily done. he offers you a special discount to take the agency 
for your township, for which you are to advance your credit to 
the amount of $128. After securing your note he sends youa 
samp'e of the fence. But you soon find that the fence cannot 
be made for any such price per rod, and you are out of the 
amount of credit advanced. The note has been sold, and after 
passing into the hands of an innocent party it can be collected. 


~ 1, CAUTION. The fence is a Patent Right Fraud. Any 
man who asks you to sign a note to secure an agency is a 
swindler, or is acting the part of a rascal for some one else. 

2 If the fence was not a fraud, our hardware merchants 
would long ago have investigated it, and if agood thing, would 
have itin stock. It must be a poor concern that necessitates 
such an unbusiness-like introduction. 

3. Whoever deals with an agent deals with him at his own 
risk, for an agency can be revoked at any time. 

4. Most of those swindling contracts are for no specified time 
and consequently the agency can be terminated at the pleasure 
of the swindler. 

5 Never sign a paper for an agent without satisfactory 
knowledge of his character, or of his business, 
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THE LIGHTNING-ROD SWINDLE. 


CONTRACT. 


Naperville, Fuly 3, 1891. 
Mr. /. F. Bechtold, please erect at your earliest 
convenience your lightning rods on my //ouse accord- 
ing to your rules, of which said HYouse 1am the owner, 
for which-]-agree to pay youn a eer ee cents per 
foot and $3.00 for each point, $4.00 each for vanes, 
$5.00 each for arrows, $1.50 each for balls, and 
$2.00 for braces, cash, when completed, or a note due 

on the first day of Fanuary next, 7892. 
fF. Hauswirth, 


A GOOD LIGHTNING ROD PROPERLY APPLIED IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST INSURANCE KNOWN 


1. In the blank for cents......... , the canvasser or agent puts 
in some single figure, say 7, that being understood to be the 
regular price per foot, but after the contract is signed, the 
agent at his leisure quietly inserts a 6 before the 7, or some 
other figure, making the amount 67 cents per foot instead orf 7 
cents, as signed and agreed upon. 


2. A swindling note is generally obtained, and the contract 
is kept in the background ; but when the collector comes along 
and presents the note backed by the contract in plain figures, 
the farmer sees that he himself has been struck by lightning 
while trying to protect his house. 


3. The note is generally in the hands of an innocent party, 
and according to law may be collected. 


4. The agent canvassing the victim generally promises that 
the rodding of the house shall not cost over $28.00 or $35.00. 
But that man, however, never appears on the scene again. 

5. Never deal with irresponsible persons. If you desire rods, 
employ your hardware merchants ; or if you desire anything 
in the machinery line, patronize honest and trusted dealers, 
and take no chances of ‘‘being taken in,” 
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THE FARM-MACHINERY SWINDLE. 


The latest scheme for fleecing unwary farmers is as follows: 
A plausible, well dressed fellow drives up to the farmer’s 
house with two or three different kinds of farm-machinery, 
and asks permission to store his machines in the farmer’s barn, 
and the accommodating farmer usually gives permission. 


After the machines are stored away, the sharper remarks 
that they are the last of a large lot that he has been selling 
through the country, and that he is anxious to close out the 
consignment, and if the farmer will sell two or more of the 
machines while they are stored in the barn, he shall have 50 
per cent, commission on the sale. The offer is a tempting one, 
and the farmer usually accepts. He is then requested, merely 
as a business form, to affix his signature to a document, specify- 
ing the terms on which the machines are stored on the premises. 
The farmer signs a lengthy printed document without reading 
if, or perhaps, if read, without understanding it. At the ex- 
piration of 30 days he is astounded by finding himself called 
upon by another stranger to pay an exorbitant price for the 
machines stored in his barn. When the farmer objects, he is 
shown his signature attached to an agreement, which agree- 
ment, his lawyer tells him, is drawn in good Jegal form. 


The victims of this game usually lose from $200.90 te 
$500.00. 
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ALWAYS READ BEFORE SIGNING. 


Among the pithy sayings of 4 well-known German pbiloso 
pher and reader occurs the following: ‘‘Sign no paper with: 
out reading it.”” In these days of education, enlightenment 
and progress, such a caution would hardly seem necessary to 
any person in the full possession of his faculties; yet it is 
astonishing how many people there are, including good busi- 
ness men, who attach their signatures to papers or documents 
whose contents may have a serious bearing upon themselves 
or their affairs, with scarcely a glance at their contents. Care- 
lessness in failing to acquaint themselves with the contents of 
a paper before signing it has worked incalculable harm jo 
thousands of well intentioned people It is a good thing, 
therefore, to bear in mind continuously the above guotation, 
particularly with respect to such papers as express or imply 
anything in the nature of a cbntract or a legal obligation. 
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THE CARD SWINDLER’S TRICKS. 


How People Lose their Hard-Earned Money. 


1. THE T'HREE-CARD MONTE TRICK. The three-card monte 
game is, of course, the old one and the best one known to get 
the greenhorn’s money. 

2. There are gamblers who make from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars a year in playing this game, and this amount 
all comes from the innocent and unsuspecting people who 
think they have got a snap and try to make something because 
they think they have the advantage, but on the contrary are 
always taken in themselves. 

3. The successful three-card monte player generally appears 
in the disguise of a farmer or cattle man, he speaks in the 
farmer’s tone and acts in the farmer’s manner and is dressed in 
the farmer’s style. He appears ignorant and manifests more 
or less intoxication. Generally has his pockets full of roils 
of money. 

4. THEGAME. The cards are three in number and are 
made especially stiff so that they will hold a corner when 
turned. 

5. THE CAPPER. Every monte vlayer has a capper. A. 
capper is a green ignorant looking man who always plays the 
game and wins a great deal of money. ‘This is done to induce 
others to play the game. The capper and gamblers are 
generally in partnership. 

6. The first turn the capper wins. Then he turns the corner 
of a card when the player is not jooking, and his friend think: 
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ing he has a sure thing bets on the card Xn manipulating 
them the player flattens that card, with some sleight of hand 
movement and turns the corner of another. ‘The betting map 
of course picks up the wrong card and loses his money. 

7. The capper sometimes marks the card by putting a wet 
spot on it, and the man who bets on that card finds that the 
spot from the right card has been wiped off and the spot put 
on another card by the same sort of a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance. 

8. There are some three-card monte players that are such 
experts at the game that the capper will tear off the corner of 
a card, and the innocent farmer betting on the card thus 
marked finds it has been turned under the corner of another 
eard and the corner of the right card is covered up with the 
corner of another card. 

9. BEWARE, The man who is fooling with cards and offer- 
ing to bet is not fooling away his money. You will never win 
anything in that way. Do not try to get something for noth- 
ing and think you have a snap; for if you play the game with 
some one eise you will soon becé.” ~ > wiser but @ poorer inan. 


THE ENVELOPE SWINDLE. 


1. The envelopes filling an ordinary box each have slips 1n. 
closed marked with numbers corresponding with numbers in 
a show case. ‘There are generally numerous cappers around a 
game of this kind who play and win large prizes 


THE COST OF SMOKING. 


2. Many of the envelopes contain a double ticke' and the 
man who plays the game generally opens the envelopes him- 
self when there is nothing at stake and shows you the winning 
aumber, but when you draw it he will show you the other slip 
that contains the other number and you are the loser. 


3. Many of these players give a lot of brass or silver washed 
prizes that are worth about two or three cents apiece. 


4 If you desire to make money, remember that the man who 
plays games does not go around the country giving away 
money, but they are generally the sharpest and shrewdest of 
gamblers, and if you desire to be safe have nothing to do with 
them, and remember, “dai an honest man never gambles.” 


The following figures show the expense of smoking two cigars and three 
cigars a day, at 5 cents each, and at 10 cents each, from the age of 
20 to the end of each period of five years, up to the age of 
70, 6 per cent. compound interest semi-annualiy 
being reckoned upon the money: 


Two Cigars a Day at 5 | Three Cigars a Day at 


From the Age of— Cents Each. 5 Cents Each. 


Principal. |Prin, & Int.} Principal. |Prin. & Int. 


ZOMOPC DEV CANS oop os -necs osauese $ 182.50 | $ 209.21 | $ 273.75 | 3 313.95 
20to30 =“ 365.00 490.39 547.50 745.74 
COMO IODA tsaecesres onees 574.50 868.25 821.25 1,314.72 
20t040 * 730.00 1,376.08 1,095.00 2,081.16 
20to45 “ 912.50 2,058.44 1,368.75 3,110.74 
20to50 ‘ 1,095.00 3,094.99 1,642.50 4,494.41 


20to55 4,367.46 

20to60 * 1,460 00 6,078.73 2,190.00 | 8,655.02 
20t0 63“ 1,642.50 | 8,378.52 2,463.75 | 12,215.36 
20t070 * 1,825.00 | 11,469.25 2,737.10 | 16,216.37 


Two Cigars a Day at 10] Three Cigars a Day at 


, ach, Each. 
From the Age of— Cents Each 10 Cents Eac 


Principal. |Prin. & Int.] Principal. |Prin. & Int. 


a ef | 


—_— —_—_ | 


20 to 25 YeATS....cecessseeee. $ 365.00 | $ 418.43 | $ 547.50 | $ 62795 
Bie Me telcos et 730.00 980.78 1,095.00 1,471.56 
TOTO CE tee 1,095.00 1,736.52 1,642.50 2,717.85 
Aig tvg (eh Liege ea ne 1,460.00 2,752.20 2,140.00 4,281.24 
ra S OO Wn Se a 1,825.00 4,115 92 2,737.50 6,382. 47 
BO 10 50 6 seasons sence veal ~ 2,190.00 5,949.88 3,285.00 9,205.16 
POO Ot fs ose k ae 2,555.00 8,414.47 8,832.50 | 12,998.61 
ONT GOS Cees 2,420.00 | 11,738.03 4,380 00 | 18,100.14 
te 66m Se 3,285.00 | 16,093.51 8,927.50 | 24,952.72 
DH C0210 OR oc avec cases, 3,650.00 | 21,937.72 5,475.00 | 34,162.14 
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HOW LAND IS SURVEYED. 


1, TH Counties and Townships of Ontario are of various 
sizes and different shapes, and have been surveyed according 
to several systems. The greater part of those Townships 
which were laid out and surveyed before the year 1818 were 
divided into concessions or ranges of single front Lots. Each 
Lot has a frontage of 20 chains by a depth of 100 chains, and 
contains 200 acres. There was an allowance for road at the 
front of every concession and every fifth and sixth Lot. 
Those parts surveyed between the years 1818 and 1829 were 
usually laid out in double front Lots of 200 acres each. 

The newer parts of this Province have been surveyed 
according to other systems. In some the regular farm Lots 
are 20 chains in width by 50 chains in depth, and contain 100 
acres each. There is an allowance for road of one chain in 
width between each alternate concession and every fifth and 
sixth Lot. Other surveys divide the country into square 
Townships six miles on each side, which are sub-divided into 
36 sections of 640 acres, or one square mile each, and are 
numbered from the North East angle. There are no road 
allowances staked off, but 5 per cent. of the area is reserved 
for roads. According to the system now generally adopted, 
the townships are divided so as to contain 6 concessions 
with 12 lots of 320 acres each. 

‘Land is commonly measured by a chain called Gunter’s 
Chain, which is 4 poles, or 22 rods, or 66 feet long, and com- 
posed of 100 equal parts called links, each link being 7°; 
inches. The acre consists of 10 square chains, or 100,000 
square links. The statute pole, perch or rod is 16} feet long. 
There are 80 chains in a mile, and 640 acres in a square mile. 

2. Townsuies. The land is first divided into squares by 
lines, six miles apart. These squares are called townships, and 
a row of townships running north and south is called a range. 
Townships are given proper names, but for the purpose of 
location they are designated by numbers. 


3. PRINCIPAL MERIDIANS AND BAsnm LINES. 
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First the sur- 


veyors select some prominent object or point, and drawing a 
straight line, north and south, through this point, make what 


is known as the principal meridian line. 


Then drawing a line 


at right angles across the principal meridian they establish 


what is called a base line. 


en each of these lines throughout their entire length. 


Legal Subdivisions 
of a Section 10 40 acts 
parcels. 
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A SECTION CONTAINS 640 ACRES AND 
FORMS ONE MILE SQUARE. 


ROADS.—The old system of survey, as 
above, under which most of Manitoba 
is laid out, allows 99 feet road round 
each section. The new system in use 
in the Territories gives 66 feet round 
each two sections, 1 and 12,2and U,eto, 


Marks one-half mile apart are left 


TOWNSHIP DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ROAD ALLOWANCE 


How to Locate Land and Read and Write Descriptions. 


A Township is 36 sections, each a mile square. A section is 
640 acres. A quarter section, half a mile square, is 160 acres. 
Aneighth section, half a mile long, north and south, and a 
quarter of a mile wide, is 80 acres. A sixteenth section, a 
quarter of a mile square, is 40 acres. 
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SOUTH 
A TOWNSHIP WITH SECTION LINES. 

1. The Government survey ends with the location of the 
section lines. Marks are, however, made by the surveyors 
at the corners of the section and also half-mile marks be- 
tween the corners. By these marks any piece of land may 
be accurately located. 

2. Land is generally bought and sold in lots of 40 acres, or 
80 acres, or 120 acres, or 160 acres, etc. 
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HOW TO MEASURE LAND AND TOWN LOTS. 


Fie. 1. RECTANGLE. 


Rule to find the number of acres in a rectangular piece of 1aad 
Multiply the length in rods by the breadth in rods, and divide by 160. 


HOW TO MEASURE TOWN LOors. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the breadth in feet, and divide by 
43,560 (the number of square feet in an acre). 


TRIANGULAR PikCES. 
When the Triangle is a Right-angled Triangle. 


Fig. 2 


-Rule—Multiply the width by the length, and divide by 2. 


Example—How many acres of land in a triangular field 80 rods long and 
40 rods wide? 80x40 2—1600 sq. rods. 1600 160=—10 acres. Ans. 


Where the Triangle is Not a Right-angled Triangle. 


Ee Fia.3. 


a triangle is without a right angle, a perpendicular has to be found. 


Y 


332 HOW TO MEASURE LAND AND TOWN LOTS. 
Rule—Multiply the base in rods by the perpendicular height in rods, ana 
divide by 2, and you have the ares in square rods. 


Example—Hew many acres in a triangular field whose base or side is 120 
rods, and its width (perpendicular height) is 40 rods? 


Solution: 120x40 + 2—2400 sq. rods. 2400—- 160—15 acres. Ans. 


HOW TO FIND THE AREA OF A PIECE OF LAND WHEN ONLY TWO OF THE 
OPPOSITE SIDES ARE PARALLEL. 


Fie. 4. 


Rule—Add the two parallel sides together, and divide by 2, and you have 
the average length. Then multiply the width in rods by the length in 
rods, and divide by 160, and you have the number of acres. 


Example—How many acres of land in a field the two parallel sides of 
which are 60 and 100 rods long respectively, and 40 rods wide? 


Solution: 60+-100 <- 2=80 sq. rods. 80x40 = 160=20 acres. Ans. 


PP. 
Fie. 5. Fie. 6. 


When land is irregular as in Figure 5, divide the field into triangles and 
use the rules under Figure 2 or 8. 


When land is very irregular as in Figure 6, divide the field up into as 


many triangles and rectangles as may be necessary and apply the rules as 
given above, 


HOW TO MEASURE TOWN LOTS. 


Rule: Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet and divide the 
result by 43,560 and you will have the fractional part of an acre in the lot. 


Example: What part of ar acre is there in a lot 200 feet deep and 150 
feet wide? 


Solution: 200x150—30,000 sq. feet in the lot. 
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SMALL LOTS OF LAND.—WEIGH'T OF COAL. 333 


HOW TO LAY OFF SMALL LOTS OF LAND. 


Farmers and gardners often find it necessary to lay off small portions of 
land for the purpose of experimenting with different crops, fertilizers, ete. 
Yo such the toliowing rules will be helptul; 


One acre contains 160 sq. rods, or 4,340 sq. yards, or 43,560 sq. feet. 


To measure off 


One acre it will take 2087, feet each way. 
One-half acre it will take 474% feet Be aay, 
One-third acre it will take 12014 feet each way. 
One-fourth acre it will take 10434 feet each way. 
One-eighth acre it will take 7334 feet each way. 


wwe 


How to Calculate the WEIGHT of Coal in a Bin or Box. 


A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 pounds. 
When broken for use it weighs about 58 pounds. Bituminous 
coal when broken up for use weighs about 50 pounds, 


Rule.--Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and again 
by the breadth in feet, and this result by 58 for anthracite coal, or by 
50 for bituminous coal, and the result will equal the number of 
pounds. 

To find the number of tons, divide by 2,000. 

Example: A coal bin is ten feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet 
high. How many tons of anthracite coal will it hold ? 

Solution: 10x8x5x58 = 23,200. 23,200 -+ 2,000 = 11 tons 
and 1,200 pounds. : 

N.B.—Anthracite coal runs from 33 to 35 cubic feet to the 


ton. Bituminous coal takes on moisture readily and hence 
varies in weight more than anthracite coal does. 


WOOP PER CORD. 
PRICE OF WOOD PER CORD. 
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Legal Hints and Helps Concerning Interest. 


1. It is the general practice of the courts in this conntry to 
award interest computed at the legal rate, from the time when 
payment shculd have been made. Interest upon a judgment 
dates from the time the judgment is rendered. 


2. A CREDITOR may charge interest on an account fiom the 
expiration of the time of credit. When no time is specified, 
interest may be charged from the time payment is demanded, 


or when the statement of account has been rendered, if notice 
of rate of interest be given. 


3. A DEBT for board and lodging, where there was no fixed 
price or time of payment fixed, will not draw interest until it 
isreduced to judgment, or its amount otherwise determined. 
Interest may not be charged upon the items of a running 
account until the balance is struck, and the statement ren- 
dered. 

4, COMPOUND INTEREST cannot be collected by law 
unless specially agreed upon. When interest has already ac- 
crued and become payable, an agreement that it shall be added 
to the principal thus formed will Bours 4 be deemed legal. 
When such interest would not be recoverable upon an ordinary 
contract in which its payment was agreed upon, yet, if it has 
actually been paid, it cannot be recovered. 

5. GUARDIANS, EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS, 
and TRUSTEES of every kind, may be charged interest upon 
all trust funds in their hands after their failure to invest them 
within a reasonable time. 


6. CUSTOM: Where it is a uniform practice of the seller to 
charge interest and this is known to the customer or purchaser 
at the time when the transaction takes place, interest may be 
charged on book accounts. 


7. PARTNERS: If a partner withdraws money from the 
partnership funds belonging to the firm, for private use or 
for the purpose of speculation, he will be liable for énterest on 
the money so withdrawn. 

8. INSURANCE POLICY : When loss occurs under a policy 
of insurance, it bears interest from the time it is due according 
to the terms of the policy, ‘ 
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The Celebrated Lightning Method for Calculating Interest. 
WHERE THE TIME IS FOR DAYS ONLY. 


Rule—To find the interest on any given sum for any number of days, multiply . 


the principal by the number of days, and divide as follows: + © 


At 5 per cent., 
At 6 per cent., 
At 7 per cent., 
At 8 per cent., 
At 9 per cent., 
At 10 per cent., 
At 12 per cent., 


Example: What is the interest on $900.00 for 8 days at. 


6 per cent.? 


divide by 72 re 
divide by 60 
divide by 52 
divide by 45 
divide by 40 
divide by 36 | 
divide by 30 


Solution: 900 X8—- 60=$1.20 interest. 
WHEN THE TIME CONSISTS OE YEARS, MONTHS AND DAYS. 


1. Rule.—Reduce years to months, adding the number of months,then place % 
of the number of dags to the right of the months with a decimal point between. 
2. Then remove the decimal point two places to the left in the principal, and 
divide by 2, and the result will equal the interest for one month at 6 per cent. 
3. Multiply the interest for one month. by the number of months, and the 
producé is the interest at 6 per cent. for the given time. 
Then add % of itself for 7 per cent. 
2 ‘“« ¥ of itself for 8 per cent. 
a “ 4 of itself’for 9 per cent. 
‘* 24 of itself for 10 per cent. 
% 


Subtract 


of itself for 5 per cent. 


. VY of itself for 4 per cent. 
Example: Find the interest on $150, at 9 per cent. for 1 year, 


4 months and 12 days. 


mee 
Solution: $1.50 2=.75 interest for 1 month, 1 vent, % 
months and 12 days=16.4 months. 
.75X16.4=$12.30, interest at 6 per cent. 
12.30+6.15=$18.45, interest at 9 per cent. 


N. B.—The $6,15 is one-half of $12.30. 
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Banker’s Method for Computing Interest. 


In banking nearly all the business is transacted on the basis 
of 30, 60, and 90 days. 


Rule.— To find the interest on any amount at 60 days, remove the decimas 
point two places to the left, and you have the interest at 6 per cent. 


-Increase or diminish according as the time is increased or diminished. 


For 90 days add ¥% of itself. 
For 380 days divide by 2. 
For 15 days divide by 4. 
For 120 days multiply by 2. 
Hxample: What is the interest on $240 for 90 days at 6 pez 
cent? 2.40 interest for 60 days. 
1.20 interest for 14 of 60 days, or 30 days, 


3.60 interest for 90 days. 


BANKER’S TIME TABLE. 


Showing the number of days from any day in one month to 
the same day in any other. 


ms | rs | ee | | | | | | —__ | ——__ | ——— 


123| 151| 182| 212] 243] 273] 304] 335| s65| 31| 61 
92] 120] 151| 181| 212] 242| 273| 304] 3341 365| 30 
62| 90) 121) 1516 182] 212! 243] 274| 304| 335) 365 


~ NotTr.—Find in the left-hand column the month from any day of which 
you wish to compute the number of days to the same day in any other 
month; then follow the line along until under the desired month, and you 
have the required number of days. 


Example: How many days from May 17 to Nov. 17? 184 
days. Ans, 
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How to Use the Interest Tables. 


1. The following tables show how the interest on any sum of 
money, and for any length of time, may be obtained, by adding 
to or doubling any certain sum, or length of time in the tables, 
viz: If the interest on a certain sum of money at eight per 
cent. for a given time should be $28.00, one-half of $28.00 or 
$14.00 would equal the interest at 4%, etc. 


2, If the interest at 6% should amount to $26 00 on a certain 
sum of money for a given time, twice that amount or $52.0¢ 
would equal the interest at 12%, ete. 


3. The tables are computed on the principle of 360 days in a 
year, the rule adopted by bankers and merchants throughout 
the entire country. 


4. When the fraction of interest is a half a cent or more, a 
whote cent is taken, but when less than a half cent, nothing is 
charged. 


EXAMPLE: 


To find the interest ($1,108) for one year, three months and 
twenty-nine days, at 7%, according to table : 


interest on $1,000, for 1 year, at 7 per cent., $70.00 


66 66 100, 6¢ 1 66 se i (a9 igs 7.0) 
cé ce 8. “é 1 6é a3 "¢ ¢¢ 66 56 
See St 1,009, ks Sn tli, aha ien sawn y 60 
ce 66 100. 66 3 6c 6¢ 7 ce 6c shares 
66 66 8. 6 3 6é 66 7 ce T3 14 
ee $071,000; 020 GAY Sor ces it 5.64 
66 6¢ 100, 66 29 6¢ 73 ur 6¢ é¢ 56 
66 8% 8, “6 29 6c 66 7 66 6s 05 


Interest on the amount.....cccer veseceee $103.20 
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INTEREST AT FIVE PER CENT, 


ooo 
$10} $100 | $1000 


TIME $5 | $0 | $7 | $8 | $9 
I Day .00'$.00/$ .O1'8 .14 
20s OO |e OO; 03 .28 
Gass .0O] .OO0] .0O4 42 
Ae POH M201 let. 06 56 
hee HOLE OF tal, OF | tas 
ars SOL MOL ae.O0} an OF 
GB Nd 501) 9,01) 33.10 -97 
8 “ cOllc OU van LL WES LE 
9 “ SOL Olt Paina leas 
10 -OL).O}0 04 14)2 41240 
Tig tO O2 tae LS bas ls 3 
| ad OL(O2lawl Tie O7 
13) °° G2) O2 |e, Loe ieok 
tA 02] .02} .I9Q} 1.94 
roof OZ) POF E I. 2 fee 2205 
r02- O2ie OP |e 22g 2e2s 
a is O21 O7/a. 2416 220 
Tom 02) *,0315) 5 25/2550 
Ig “ 02) 7.0315 20)) 22,04 
Ont OAielOs waa 2ol 2a 
or O31. O31= 12 2010.2 .02 
225 O03) .03l era lian? OG 
5 el 03} .03} -32| 3.19 
24 “ 03} -03} +33] 3-33 
25 “ 03) -03) +35} 3-47 
26:5 03} .041e. 230) 4708 
de Por O38) 5, O4 MU. 28 e 75 
2A ee 04] .04) .39] 3.80 


Bey 
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INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 


Is $6 1 $7 | $8 | $9 | $10 | $100 | $1000 


eee | | J | |] — | — | — | | | 


00} .00] .00].00] .00/$.00]$ .02/6 .17 


00] .00}.00].00}.00] .00] .03} .33 
00].00}.00].00].00] .OI} .05] .50 
00].00].O1].01].01| .OI] .07 Gy) 
O0!.O01)] O11. OL) .O1|=.O1| 59 05)a ue. 3 
OI]; O1|sOT|;01|.01)«,011.1. 10) ee i0o 
O1|OT|, OL/-O1| Ol) &.01) art? | ett, 
O1).01| 01), 01] Ol] .Of- 13/5 tees 
Ol}. O1|.O1|-O1| Ol] ..02| 9 2 15|aaluso 
OI} :01|.O1!-O1).621 0702) 9. 17/at Oz 
OI|.O1|.O1].01].02] .02] .18} 1.83 
O1|.O1|.O1| .02|:02|,.02|- 220|/592,00 
Ol] .01|;02}.O2t26215.02| wep 22)nes 
O1| }O1| .02}.02)02|8 02] 23 ae2 


(Pe Ed 
— = 
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INTEREST AT SEVEN PER CENT. 


ost TART SNOT ge ee 
sx | $2183] 84|$5|96|$7|$3|$9|$10] $10c| $1000 


00] .00} .00] .00}.00}.00].00].00}.00! .00} .04) .3 
0} .00] .00] .00}.00].00}.00].00].01} .OI] .06) = .5 
00] .00].00].00}.00].00].0%;.01}.01] .O1] .08} .78 
00] .00].00].00}.00].01].O1].O1].O1] .O1] .12] .07 
00].00].00}.00}.01}.01].01|.O1].O1] .oI] .12) 1.17 


04| .08].12].16].20].25].29].33].37] -41| 4.08] 4o. 

05|.09|.14].19|.23].28] 33].37|.42| .47| 4.67] 46.67 
05|.11|.16].21|.26).32].37/.42].47| .53] 5.25] 52.50 
06.12}. 18].23}.29].35/.41).47].53] .58) 5.83] 58.33 
06} .13].19}.26].32].39].45|.51}.58] .64) 6.42] 64.17 
07|.14].21].281.35].42].4q! 56].63] .70} 7.00| 70.00 
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INTEREST AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


$1 | $2 |$3 | $4] $5 | $6] $7 | $8 | $q | B10 | $100 | $1000 


—__ } — |] ——— | — | ——— | —— | S| | | | 


00] .00].00] .00}.00}.00}.00].00},00] .00} .04 44 
00] .00].00].00].00].00}.00].01}.01] .oI] .07| .67 
00] .00}].00].00].00].01].01].01].01] .O1] .09]/ .89 
00] .00].00].00].01}.01].01].01].01] .o1] .11] I.11 
00].00].00].01].01].01}.01].01}.01] .cI] .13] 1.33 
00} .00}.00].01].01}.01].01].01].01] .02| .16] 1.56 
00].00].01].01].01].01}.01].01|.02} .02| .18] 1.78 
00] .00].01].01].01].01}.01}.02}.02| .02| .20] 2.00 
00|.00].01|.01].01].01|.02].02].02] .02] .22} 2.22 
00] .00}.01].01}.01|.O1].02].02].02] .02} .24] 2.44 
00] .01].01|.01].01|.02].02].02].02} .03) .27| 2.67 
00] .01}.01].01].01}.02].02].02].03} .03] .29] 2.89 
00] .O1|. 01] -O1| .02} 02] (021.02) .63) 7.03] MAL 31 mega 
00] .01|.01| .o1].02] .02].02].03].03] .03] .33) 3.33 
oo} .01|.01|.01|.02].02].02].03].03] .04] .36} 3.56 
00] .01|.01|.02] .02].02] .03].03].03} .04] .38! 3.78 
Ov] .OI].OI}.02].02].02].03}.03].04] .04; .40) 4.00 
00] .O1|.01].02}.02] .03].03}.03]}.04] .04] .42) 4.22 
00] .O1].OI|.02].02].03].03}.04].04] .04] .44| 4.44 
00] .O1| .O1].02].02].03].03].04].04] .05] .47| 4.67 
00] .O1].O1|.02].02].03].03}.04].04] .05| .49| 4.89 
OI] .O1}.02] .02].03].03}.04]}.04].05) .05} .51) 5.11 
01] .O1|.02|.02].03}.03].04].04].05] .05] .53] 5.33 
01] .01| .02].02].03].03].04].04].05} .06) .56) 5.56 
oO!) .01].02| .02].03}.03].04].05}.05] .06] .58] 5.78 
OI] .01}.02].02|.03}.04].04].05].05] .06] .60; 6.00 
o1|.o1|.02|.02].03].04|.04].05).06] .06] .62} 6.22 
OI] .01| .02|.03].03].04].05].05].06} .06] .64] 6.44 
o1|.01].02].03].03].04].05].05|.06] .07] .67] 6.67 
O1|.03].04].05].07|.08].09].11].12] .13] 1.33] 13.33 
02|.04|.06].08}. 10}.12}.14|.16].18} .20| 2.00] 20.00 
03|.05|.08].11].13].16].19|.21|.24] .27| 2.67) 26.67 
03}.07|.10}.13}.17).20/.23).27).30| -33] 3.33] 33-33 
04] .08]. 12]. 16}. 20}. 24] .28].32].36} .40] 4.00] 40.00 
05|.09|.14|. 19|.23].28] .33].37|.42] -47| 4.67] 46.67 
05|.11|.16].21].27|.32|. 37|.43].48) -53) 5.33} 53-33 
06|.12].18].24].30}.36].42].48].54| .60) 6.00] 60.00 
07|.13}.20].27|.33|.40|.47].53|.60] .67| 6.67| 66.67 
7| .15|.22|.29].37|-44].51].59]-66) .73] 7-33) 73-33 
08}. 16|.24|.32|.40].481.56].64|.721 .80| 8.00} 80.00 
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INTEREST AT NINE PER CENT. 


OLD AND NEW CANADA. 


AFFIDAVITS AND DECLARATIONS. 345 


Affidavits and Declarations. 


1. An Affidavit is a written statement of facts made upon oath in any legal 
proceeding. In 1874 the Dominion Parliament passed an Act limiting the use 
of Affidavits strictly to judicial work. Any other verifications necessary are 
called Statutory Declarations under the Act. 


2. The statement of facts, should be written in the first person, in clear and 
concise language, and divided up into paragraphs plainly setting forth each 
particular. The name of the party making the affidavit with his residence 
and occupation should be set out in full. 


3. Oaths or Affirmations. Some persons, such as Quakers, Mennonites, 
Dunkards, Moravians, etc., have scruples in taking an oath, and hence are 
allowed to affirm. There is no difference only in form, the crime is the same 
in each, if a false statement is made, viz., perjury. In case the deponent 
does not fully understand what he is swearing to, or affirming to, the Notary, 
Magistrate, or Commissioner, should fully explain it to him, and the oath or 
affirmation should be taken standing with uncovered head, and in great 
solemnity. Exception—A Jew takes an oath on the Old Testament with 
covered head. A Christian should kiss the New Testament, a Jew the Old 
Testament when taking the oath. A person should hold up his right hand 
while taking an affirmation. 


‘ 4. Administration of Oath. The Magistrate or Commissioner says to the 
eponent : 

“You swear that the statements made in this Affidavit are true, so help 
you God.” 

The deponent should answer, ‘‘These statements are true,” and then kiss 
the Testament in token of his statement. 


(See pp. 131 and 135 for Form of Affidavits.) 


5. FORM OF AFFIRMATION. 


I, John Baptist Butts, of the City of Toronto, 
DomInton OF CANADA, in the County of York, Province of Ontario, 


P EE at et Artist, do solemnly and sincerely affirm, 
1st, That, 


(Here state the fact & ‘be affirmed, plainly and concisely, in paragraphs 
numbered 1, 2, 3, ete. , 


Affirmed before me at th @"ty of Toronto, in the 
County of York, tis 0. \ day of November, | 
A.D, 1893. J. B. Burts. 
%_t HANSFORD, | 


e Commissioner. 
=) 


6. Administration of Afi. “¢ ‘n. The Magistrate or Commissioner says 
to the deponent : 

‘““You do solemnly and sincerely affirm as you shall answer to Almighty 
God at the Great Day of Judgment, that the statements made in this Declara- 
tion, signed by you, are true.” 

The person making the affirmation, should, with uplifted right hand, answer 
*<T declare the statements to be true.” 


7. Statutory Declarations are made concerning things that are not sub- 
jected to judicial inquiry. They are used in preserving evidence in a great 
variety of matters, for example: As to title of land and who had possession 
at certain times, when certain persons were born and died, proofs of age, 
circulation of newspapers, accuracy of statements of accounts, the ownership 
of furniture, etc., etc. The declaration is administered similar to the afiirma- 
tion in such words as ‘‘ You do solemnly declare that the statements made 
in the declaration subscribed to by you are true.” The assent is given thus, 
“The statements are true.” 
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COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE. 


Showing the amount of $1 from 1 to 15 years at compound interest, interest 


added semi-annually, at different rates. 


valuable in computing interest on Savings Bank deposits, &c. 


This table will be found 


BN 3 4 5 6 q 8 10 
YEAS 2er Cent. |Per Cent. |Per Cent.| Per Cent. |Per Cent. | Per Cent.|Per Cent. 
yy 1.015000 | 1.020000 | 1.025000 | 1.030000 | 1.085000 | 1.040000 | 1.050000 
1 1,03 225 | 1.040400 | 1.050625 | 1.060900 | 1.071225 | 1.081600 | 1.102500 
14%) 1.045678 | 1.061208 | 1.076890 |} 1.092727 | 1.108718 | 1.124864 | 1.157625 
2 | 1.061363 | 1.082432 | 1.108813 | 1.125509 | 1.147523 | 1.169858 } 1.215506 
214! 1.077284 | 1.104081 | 1.131408 | 1.159274 | 1.187656 | 1.216653 | 1.276281 
8 | 1.098443 | 1.126162 | 1.159693 | 1.194052 | 1.229255 | 1.265319 | 1.84¢095 
34%| 1.109845 | 1.148685 | 1.188685 | 1.229874 | 1.272279 | 1.315931 | 1.407100 
4 1.126492 | 1.171659 | 1.218403 | 1.226770 | 1.316809 | 1.868569 | 1.477455 
4%4| 1.148390 | 1.195092 | 1.248863 | 1.304773 | 1.363897 | 1.423312 | 1.551328 
5 1.160541 | 1.218994 | 1.280084 | 1.348916 | 1.410598 | 1.480244 | 1.628894 
51%] 1.177949 | 1.243374 | 1.312086 | 1.384234 | 1.459969 | 1.539454 | 1.710389 
6 1.195618 | 1.268241 | 1.344888 | 1.425761 | 1.511068 | 1.601032 | 1.795856 
614] 1.213552 | 1.293606 | 1.378511 | 1.468533 | 1.563956 | 1.665073 | 1.885649 
7 1.231755 | 1.319478 | 1.412973 | 1.512589 | 1.618694 | 1.731676 | 1.979981 
1% 1, 250232 | 1.345868 } 1.448298 | 1.557967 | 1.675349 | 1.800943 | 2.078928 

4 5 6 q 8 10 
YEARS Per Cent. | Per Cent.|Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
esr. | _ |  )  . 
8 1.268985 | 1.572785 | 1.484505 | 1.604706 | 1.733986 | 1.872981 | 2.182874 
8% 1.288020 | 1.400241 | 1.521618 | 1.652847 | 1.794675 | 1.947900 | 2.292019 
9 1.307340 | 1.428246 | 1.559658 | 1.702433 | 1.857489 | 2.025816 | 2.406619 
914] 1.326950 | 1.456811 | 1.598650 | 1.753506 | 1.922501 | 2.106849 | 2.526950 
10 1.346855 | 1.485947 | 1.638616 | 1.806111 | 1.989789 ; 2.191123 | 2.658297 
1014] 1.367058 | 1.515666 | 1.679581 | 1.860294 | 2.059481 | 2.278768 | 2.785962 
11 1.387563 | 1.545980 | 1.721571 | 1.916103 | 2.131511 | 2.369919 | 2.925260 
1144) 1.408377 | 1.576899 | 1.764610 | 1.978586 | 2.206114 | 2.464715 | 8.071523 
12 1.429503 | 1.608437 | 1.808726 | 2.032794 | 2.283328 | 2.563304 | 3.225100 
1244] 1.4509 :5 | 1.640606 {| 1.853944 | 2.093778 | 2.363245 | 2.665836 | 3.386355 
13 1.472709 | 1.678418 | 1.900292 | 2.156591 | 2.445959 | 2.'772470 | 3.555672 
13%4| 1.494800 | 1.'706886 | 1.947809 | 2.221289 | 2.531567 | 2.883363 | 3.738456 
14 1.517222 | 1.741024 | 1.996595 | 2.287927 | 2.620172 | 2.998703 | 3.920129 
14%] 1.539980 | 1.775845 | 2.046407 | 2.356565 | 2.711878 | 8.118651 | 4.116185 
15 1.563080 | 1.811361 | 2.097567 | 2.427262 | 2.806793 | 8.248897 | 4.821940 


Se 


ExaMPLE.—What will {$400. amount to in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per 


cent. compound interest, interest added 


semi-annually ? 


Referring to 


table, it is found $1 in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per cent, will amount to 


$1.400241. 


The amount of $400. will be 400 times this or $500.0964. 


Norr.—lIf the interest only be wanted, deduct the principle $400, from 


$5.60.0964. 
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Time at which Money Doubles at Interest. 


Rate per cent. Simple Interest. Compound Interest. 
Diceesas hen. cy scr ova Serreracniee: 50 years. 35 years 1 day. 
ati ciancvsercooor tice eetss 40) V OUTS. 28 years 26 days. 


B iscscccs vpsessessesevessseeresesdo Yeats 4 months, 23 years 164 days, 
BA -nrossecs soscssscesesses cece «28 Years 208 days. 20 years 54 days. 


Mets caotedicass tabssensnee eo VOATS: 17 years 246 days. 
AD ater is itts accestecsncshenstets 22 years 81 days, 15 years 273 days. 
Deeteeevsssttrsestersasissceio0 VOars, 15 years 75 days. 


Oisiestesetatesssncirerteah sees ....16 years 8 months. 12 years 327 days. 
G eredwerodaa-sarsessees ceeeseel& years 104 days, 10:years (89 days. 


Saint Geteecaleesdemesersomeral arg YOATS. Q9years 2 days. 
OR rene t sssetessrent-tsiecseepavll years. 40 days, 8 years 16 days. 
Meet eeeeereseesearssiterss tess 0, Years. 7 years 100 days. 


OIL WELLS OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
The Standard Oil Company was one of the first companies 
to organize a “ trust.’' 


TRUSTS. 


—— 


What Trusts are, and How they are Organized. 


1. The name is certainly innocent, but the abuses and 
wrongs growing out of it are alarming 

2. It is organized or brought about in the following way: 
A majority of those dealing in, or manufacturing special or 
certain articles unite their capital and form a corporation, 
with a capita! of two or three times that actually invested in 
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the business. Thus the capital stock of each individuai or 
corporate member of the trust is doubled without the invest- 
ment of an additional dollar. When this is done, the corpora- 
tion is so managed that it pays on this doubled or trebled 
capital stock dividends as great or greater than the earnings 
before secured separately. 

3. The ‘Trust’? has absolute command of the product which 
it is formed to control, so that it is able to name its price 
and profits. 

4, If the supply is too large, certain of the mills or factories 
or refineries in the association are closed, and the owners can 
make no objections because they are partners in the scheme, 
and are sure of their dividends on two or three times the 
capital they had invested in their former business, Reducing 
the production enly makes their dividends more certain. 

5. Opsecr.—It is very easily seen that the “trust” is but a 
dishonest device to destroy competition, and to swell the profits 
of the manufacturers, or operators, or dealers, without a dollar 
of additional capital being put into the business. 

6. ResuLtt.—The results are, that the consumer pays the in- 
creased profits of the bogus capital of the corporation, and the 
producer has to accept for his products just what the managers 
of the “‘trust’”’ choose to pay. 

7. RoBBERY.—It is organized robbery, and nothing less, and 
should be treated by our courts the same as any other stealing. 


LAW ON PEDDLING, 


Most municipalities and some townships have in force by- 
laws regulating and restricting the trade carried on by peddlers. 
Hence, any person engaged in peddling, in order to avoid being 
fined or imprisoned, should take out a peddler’s license. 

An agent or traveller who, by sample, simply solicits orders 
for his goods, to be delivered either by himself or by the firm 
he represents, is not a peddler,and hence not obliged to take out 
a license. He may take orders and deliver the goods the same 
day, but if he desires to sell his goods outright, he should con- 
sult the authorities, and, if necessary, procure a license. 

No such license shall be required for peddling or selling any 
goods or wares in this province when such goods are the pro- 
duct or manufacture of Ontario, (except spirituous liquors), if 
the same are being peddled by the manufacturer or producer or 
his bona fide employees having written authority, whicb 
authority must be produced when required by a peace officer. 
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HOW TO SEND MONEY BY MAIL. 


BANK DRAFTS.—A draft on some reliable bank is by far 
the best and most business-like way to send large amounts of 
money. It is safe, convenient and cheap. 

Better, however, have the draft issued in your favor (to your 
own order), and then indorse it, and make it payable to the 
party to whom you intend to send it. (See indorsement on 
page 122), 

POST OFFICE ORDER.—By Post Office Order is also a safe 
and reliable way to send money. It costs a little more than to 
remit by draft, but it is equally as secure, and many times 
more convenient, because the Post Office is accessible at all 
hours of the day. 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—The Government promises spe- 
cial care in handling and transmitting a Registered Letter or 
Package, but should it be lost, the owner is the loser, and not 
the Government. Money sent by Registered Letter is always at 
the risk of the sender. 

EXPRESS ORDERS.—The Express Order, as to security, 
has all the advantages of the Bank Draft or Post Office Order. 
Serious disadvantages often arise, however, when the Express 
office on which the order is drawn has not the money on hand 
to pay it, consequently the holder of the order has to wait the 
slow action of the company’s agents in getting the amount for- 
warded from some other office. 
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LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS AND COMPANIES. 


Limited partnerships for the transaction of any mercantile, trading, 
~aechanical or manufacturing business (excepting for the purpose of 
Lanking or making insurance), within the Province of Ontario, may 
be oe by one or more general partners and one or more special 
partners. 


Special partners contribute in actual cash payments a specific sum 
as capital to the common stock, and are not liable for the debts of 
the partnership beyond the amounts s9 contributed, but gen ral 
partne.s are jointly and severally responsible at law. 


The general partners only are authorized to transact business and 
sign for the partnership, but the special partners may examine into 
and advise as to the management of partnership concerns. The 
partners shall sign a certificate containing the firm name, general 
nature of the business, names of a!l general and special partners, 
with the names cf their usual places of residence, the amount of 
capital stock contributed by each special partner, and the periods 
at which the partnership is to commence and terminate. Such cer- 
tificate shall be signed by each partner before a notary public, and 
filed with the Clerk of the County Court. 


All persons associated in such partnership shall sign a Declaration 
in writing, and catise the same to be delivered and filed in the 
Registry Office within six months next after the formation of the 
partnership. 

A Company is an association of persons who contribute money to 
@ common stock and employ it in business or trade, sharing the profit 
or loss which may arise therefrom. ‘hese persons are not personally 
responsible for the company’s obligations, and their property is lable 
only to the extent of their shares in the company. This limited 
responsibility is the chief difference between a partnership and a 
company. 


Any number of persons, not less than five, may petition the Gover- 
no: in Council for a Charter, constituting such persons, and others 
who thereafter become shareholders in the company thereby created, 
a body corporate and politic for the purpose of carrying on any mer- 
cantile, mechanical or manufacturing business, except the construc- 
tion of railways, banking or insurance business. 


The word ‘‘Limited” must always form part of the name of the 
company. 


cs 


CERTIFICATE OF PARTNERSHIP, 


We, the under igned, do hereby certify that we have entered into 
co-partnership, under the style or firm of B. D. & Co., as Commis- 
sion Merchants, which firm consists of A. B., residing usually at O., 
and C. D., residing usually at P., as general partners; and KE. F., 
residing usually at Q., and G. H., residing usually at R., as special 
partneis. 

The said K. F. has contributed $1000.00 and the said G. H. $2000.00 
to the capital stock of the said partnership. 

The said partnership commenced on the First day of June, 1893, 
and terminates on the First day of June, 1898. 


Dated this First day of June, 1893. 


Signed in the presence of me, (Signed) Avebs 
J. EH. Hansford, C. D. 
Notary Public. HK. F. 


G. H. 


The incorporation of such companies is advantageous, because 
capitalists are enabled to embark their money in business enterprises 
without risking the loss of more than the amount subscribed in each 
case, and the business of an incorporated company is not affected by 
the financial disasters of individual shareholders, 
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THE VALUE OF FOREIGN GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 
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THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS. 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. There is no postal law regulating the transactions between 
publishers and subscribers. The ordinary rules of contract 
govern all relations between the parties concerned, and the 
post-office has no part except to deliver the article, or return 
it when ordered to do so. 


2. If the publisher of any paper or periodical sends his 
paper or magazine, the Postmaster must deliver it, if the per- 
son to whom it is sent will take it. Jf he will not take it, the 
Postmaster must notify the publisher. 


3. The publisher must collect his subscription the same as 
any Other debt. 


4. If aman subscribes for a paper or periodical for one year, 
he cannot stop his paper at any time during that year, but at 
the end of the year he can stop his paper, whether he has paid 
for it or not. 


5. If at the end of the year the publisher continues to send 
his paper and the subscriber to receive it, the sending is the 
offer of another year’s subscription at the same price, and the 
taking of the paper out of the post-office 2s an acceptance. 


6. If a subscriber has by express or implied agreement 
become liable for another year’s subscription, he cannot during 
and before the expiration of that year stop his paper, even by 
paying up all he owes to the publisher. 


7. If the publisher advertises terms of subscription, all 


parties taking the paper under these conditions will be held 
according to the conditions. : 
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Tables of Weights and Measures. 


TROY WEIGHT. 

24 grains make 1 pennyweight, 20 pennyweights make 1 ounce. By thig 
weight gold, silver and jewels only are weighed. The ounce and pound in 
this, are same as in Apothecarys’ weight. 

APOTHECARYS’ WEIGHT. 
20 grains make one scruple, 3 scruples make 1 drachm, 8 drachms make 1 
ounce 12 ounces make 1 pound. 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
16 drachms make 1 ounce, 16 ounces make 1 pound, 25 peaunds make1 
quarter, 4 quarters make 100-weight, 2,000 pounds make a ton, 
DRY MEASURE. 
2 pints make 1 quart, 8 quarts make 1 peck, 4 pecks make one bushel, 36 
bushels make 1 chaldron. 
LIQUID OR WINE MEASURE. 
4 gills make 1 pint, 2 pints make 1 quart, 4 quarts make 1 gallon, 31% 
gallons make one barrel, 2 barrels make 1 hogshead. 
TIME MEASURE. 
60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 hour, 24 hoursmake 1 day, 
7 days make 1 week, 4 weeks make 1 lunar month, 28, 29, 30, or 31 days 
make | calendar month (30 days make 1 month in computing interest), 52 
weeks and 1 day, or 12 calendar months, makel year, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes and 49 seconds make 1 solar year. 
CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 degree, 80 degree make 
1 sign, 90 degrees make | quadrant, 4 quadrants or 360 degrees make 1 circle. 
LONG MEASURE—DISTANCE. 

8 barleycorns 1 inch, 12 inches 1 foot, 8 feet 1 yard, 5%4 yards 1 rod, 40 
rods 1 furlong, 8 furlongs one mile. 
CLOTH MEASURE. 
2% inehes 1 nail, 4 nails 1 quarter, 4 quarters 1 yard. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
3 inches 1 palm, 4 inches 1 hand, 6 inches 1 span, 18 inches 1 ecubit, 21.8 
inches 1 Bible cubit, 24% feet 1 military pace. 
SQUARE MEASURE. 


144 square inches 1 square foot, 9 square feet 1 square yard, 3014 square 
yards 1 square rod, 40 square rods 1 rood, 4 roods 1 acre, or 160 square rods 


one acre. 
SURVEYOR’S MEASURE. 
7.92 inches 1 link, 25 links 1 rod, 4 rods 1 chain, 10 square chains or 160 
sq uare rods, 1 acre, 640 acres one square mile. 
CUBIC MEASURE. 


1728 cubicinches 1 cubic foot, 27 cubic feet 1 cubic yard, 128 cubic feet 
1 cord (wood), 40 cubic feet 1 ton (shipping), 2150.42 cubic‘inches 1 standard 
bushel, 231 cubic inches 1 standard gallon, 1 cubic foot four-fifths of a 


bushel. (The imperial gallon contains 277} cubic inches.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. 


12 things make : 
12 dozen make ° ° 
12 gross make . ° . 


20 things make 5 
196 pounds of flour make 


200 pounds of beef or pork make 


135 pounds of potatoes or apples make 


280 pounds of salt make 
400 pounds of molasses make 
200 pounds of sugar make 
240 pounds of lime make 
100 pounds of fish make 
100 pounds of nails make ° 
50 pounds of soap make 
20 pounds of raisins make 
2 pounds of cigars make 
20 pounds of soda make : 
40 pounds of cheese make 
25 pounds of tobacco make 
62 pounds of tea make 
60 pounds of saleratus make 
25 pounds of chocolate make 
56 pounds of butter make . 
5 pounds of spices make 


1100 pounds of rice make ° 
2150.42 cubic inches make 
231 cubic inches make ° 
14 pounds make 
43560 feet make ; ° 
100 square feet make 3 


5280 feet make _ 

2434 cubic feet make . 
128 cubic feet make A 
140 lbs. of lime make ; 


2 


e 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE, 


° 


1 dozen. 
1 gross. 
1 great gross. 
1 score. 

1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 barrel. 
1 quintal 
1 keg. 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 box, 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 box. 

1 firkin. 
1 can. 

1 tierce. 
1 bushel. 
i gallon. 
1 stone. 
1 acre. 

1 square. 
1 mile. 

1 perch of stone 
1 cord. 

1 cask. 


TO COMPUTE THE VOLUME OF SQUARE 


TIMBER. 


When all the dimensions are in feet, multiply the breadth, 
depth and length together, and the product will give the 


volume in cubic feet. 


When either of the dimensions are given in inches, multiply 
as before, and divide the product by 12. 
When any two of the dimensions are given in inches, multiply 


as before, and divide by 144. 


Example :—A piece of timber is 15 inches square and 20 feet. 
in length ; required its volume in cubic feet : 


15 X 15 X 20==4,500, and 4,500-+144==31.25 feet, 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


WEIGHTS. 
Metric Denuininations and Values. Equivalents 1n Denominations in use. 
NAM Micro  ruehe pt ret ene ok Araiegm 

Millier or tonneau = 1,000,000 = 1 cubic meter = 2204.6 pounds. 
Quintal = 100,000 = 1 hectoliter = 220.46 pounds. 
Myriagram = 10,000 = 10 liters = 22.046 pounds. 
Kilogram or kilo = 1,000 = 1 liter = 2.2046 pounds, 
Hectogram = 100 = 1 deciliter == 3.5274 ounces. 
Dekagram = 10 = 10 o. centimet. = 0.3527 ounces. 
Gram == 1= lc centimet. = 15.432 grains. 
Decigram = .1= 1c.centimet. = 1.5432 grains. 
Centigram — .01 = 10 c. millimet. = 0.1543 grain. 
Milligram = .001 = 1c. millimet. = 0.0154 grain. 


MEASURES OF LENGT4. 


Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in use 
Myriameter — 10,000 meters = 6.2137 miles. 
Kilometer = 1,000 meters =  0.62.137 m. or 8,280 feet 10 inches, 
Hectometer = 100 meters = 828 feet and 1 inch. 
Dekameter = 10 meters = 393.7 inches. 
Meter = 1 meter = 389.37 inches. 
Decimeter = .1 of ameter= 3.937 inches. 
Centimeter —  .01 ofa meter= 0.3937 inch. 
Millimeter = ,.001 of a meter= 0.0394 inch. 
._ 


MEASURES OF SURFACE. 


Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations tn use 
Hectare = 10,000 square meters = 2.471 acres. 
Are = 100 square meters = 119.6 square yards. 
Centare = 1 square meter = 1,550 squere inches. 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in use. 

NAMES. No. Liters. Cubic Measure. Dry Measure. Wino Measure. 
Kiloliter = 1,000— 1cubic meter = 1.308 cubic yards = 264.17 galls. 
Hectoliter= 100=— .icubic meter = 2 bush. 3.35 pks. = 26.417 galls. 
Decaliter = 10—10c. decimeters = 9.08 quarts = 2.6417 galls, 
Liter = 1= 1c. decimeter — 0.908 quarts == 1.0567 quarts, 
Deciliter = .1= .1c. decimeter = 6.1022 cubicinch. = 0.845 gills. 
Centiliter= .01 = 10c. centimeters= 0.6102 cubic inch. = 0.338 fluid oz 
Milliliter = .001— 1c, centimeter = 0.061 cubicinch, = 0,27 fluid dr 
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““THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.” 


HOW TO USE THE WAGE TABLE. 


EXAMPLE: 


Find the amount due for 7 months, 19 days, at $19 a month. 


For 7 months, - - - $133. 
For 19 days, - . - - 13.88 
Total amount, - . $146. 88 


Find the amount due for 1 year, 8 months and 3 days, at $26 
per month. 


For 1 year, @ $20 per month, - - - $240. 

co 1 “© @ 6 (% of $12) per month, de. 

** 8 months, @ $20 per month, - - 160. 

oats} ie oe @ 6(% of $12) per month, 48. 
‘© 3 days, @ $20 per month, - : . 2.31 
« 3 * @ 6(% of $12) per month, - .69 
Total amount, - - : - $523.00 


To get the wages for $2.00 take it for $ 1.00 and multiply by 2. 
sae ike Sree ec EAL BA 12.00 and divide b 
t¢ 66 ce 6é 66 5.00 cé ce 10.00 “ce cé [m3 
6é 6 66 ing ce 6.00 66 ce 12.00 ce 6¢ ia3 
ce 66 €¢ 66 66 8.00 cé 6é ‘ 16.00 ce ce c¢ 
ce ce cé 66 66 9,00 6é 6 18.00 ce sé éeé 
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MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO GALCULATE THE WACES OF HIRED HELP AT SICHT. 
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*26 working days in a month, 


DATE | S141 | $3 | $7 | $10 | $i1 | $12] $13 | $14 | $15 | $:6 | $i7 | $13 | $19 | $20 
eth Oi 612) G27], .88| 42] 46)e.60| 64) 5s! .Ga| ~.65]8 69} 9B) vt 
~2 | .08| .23|.54) .77| ~.85| 921” 1.00] 1.08] 1.15] 1.23) 1.31| 1.38] 1.46| 1.54 
~ 3 {12} .35}.81| 1.15] 1.27) 1.38} 1.50| 4.62] 1.73} 1.85/ 1.96] 2.08| 2.19| 2.81 
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6 | .19| .58) 1.85] 1.92] 2.12) 2.31) 2.50) 2.69| 2.88] 3.08] 3.27] 3.46| 8.65| 3.65 
6 | .23} .69] 1.62] 2.31] 2.58) 2.77| 3.00) 3.23] 3.46] 3.69] 3.92| 4.15] 4.88] 4.62 
7 | .27| .8i| 1.88] 2.69] 2.96] 3.23] 3.50| 3.77| 4.04| 4.31| 4.58} 4.85] 6.12] 5.38 
“8 | .3i| .92] 2.15} 3.08| 3.38] 3.69] 4.00] 4.31] 4.62| 4.92| 5.23] 6.54| 5.85] 6.15 
9 | .35| 1.04] 2.49] 3.46] 3.81] 4.15] 4.50| 4.85] 5.19] 5.54! 5.88] 6.231 6.58| 6.92 
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20 | .77| 2.31 5.38} 7.69} 8.46) 9.23] 10.0¢] 10.77| 11.54] 12.31] 13.03] 13.85] 14.62| 15.38 
“21| .81| 2.42) 5.63] 8.08] 8.88] 9.69] 10.50] 21.31] 12.12] 12.92| 13.73] 14.54) 15.35| 16.18 
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24 |" .92) 2.77] 6.46] 9.23] 10.15] 11.08] 12.00] 12.92] 13.85] 14.77| 15.69] 16.62| 17.64| 18.46 
"26 | .96| 2.88] 6.73] 9.62 10.58) 11.54) 12.50] 13.46] 14.42] 15.88] 16.35] 17.31] 18.27| 19.23 
imo} 1.00] 3.00} 7.00] 10.00} 11.00] 12.00) 13.00] 14.00] 15.00] 16.06] 17.00] 18.00) 19.00 20.00 
~2 | 2.00] 6.00|14.00] 20.00] 22.00] 24.00] 26.00] 28.00] 30.00] 82.00! 34.00] 36.00] 38.00] 40.00 
3 | 3.00] 9.00|21.00] 30.00] 33.00] 36.00] 39.00] 42.00| 45.00] 48.00] 61.00] 54.001 57.00] 60.00 
~ 4 | 4.00|12.00]28.00] 40.00] 44.00] 48.00] 52.00] 56.00] 60.00] 64.00| 68.00] 72.00] 76.00| 80.00 
“6 | 5.00|15.00]35.00] 50.00] 55.00] 60.00) 65.00] 70.00] 75.00) 80.00| 85.00] 90.00] 95.00|100.00 
~ 6 | 6.00/18.00142.00| 60 00} 66.08] 72.00] 78.00] 84.00] 90.00] 96.00/102.00|108.00|114.00|120.00 
7 | 7.00/21.00]49.00] 70.00] 77.00] $4.00] 91.00) 98.00/105.00|112.00 119.00|126.00|133.00/140.00 
8 | 8.00|24.00|56.00! 80.00] 88.00] 96.00|104.00|112.00|120.00|128.00 136.00|144.00|152.00/160.00 
~ | 9.00]27.00|63.00| 90.00| 99.00|108,00|117.00|126.00|135.00|144.00|153.001162.001171.001180.00 
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HOW TO FIND THE PRICE OF ANY NUMBER OF POUNDS, YARZS, PIECES 
OR BUSHELS. 


The first column gives the NuMBER, the top columns the PRICES. 


ee oe 
NOS.12 ¢. 13 ¢.]4 ¢.]5 €.|6 €./7 €.)8 €.)9 C.)10 C.)11 €.)12 €.)12)6 ¢.|13 C.)14 ©. 


| | oe | | | 
cm |e | | a | ee | ee | ee | 


2| . 4] . 6] . 8} .10) .12) 14) .16) .18 22d elo 26| .28 
3] . 6] .. 9} .12] .15] .18] .21) .24) .27 33| .36] 38724) .39) .42 
4) . 8| .12} .16] .20) .24) .28} .82) .86 44) .4 *50 52] .56 
5] .10} .15} .20} °25] .30] .35} .40) .45 .55| .60) .6244] .65} .70 
6] .12] .18] .24] .30]} .36) .42] .48] .54 66) .72) .75 78) .84 
7] .14] .21] .28) .85) .42) .49) .56] .63 -77| 84.8734) 291) = .98 
8] 16] .24| .32] .40) .48] .56) .64) .72 £8] .96) 1.00 | 1.04) 1.12 
9} .18] .27| .36] .45) .54| .63) .72) .81 -99| 1.08) 1.1224] 1.17] 1.26 
10] .20] .30} .40} .50) .60} .70} .80) .90| 1.00] 2.10] 1.20) 1.25 | 1.30) 1.40 
11| .22| .33] .44] .55) .66) .77| .88] .99) 1.10] 1.24] 1.32) 1.3724] 1.43] 1.54 
2] .24] .86] .48] .60] .72| .84] .96)1.08) 1.20] 1.32) 144) 1.50 | 1.56; 1.68 
8] .26] .89] .52| .65) .78] .91)1.04/1.17) 1 1.43] 1.56] 1.6224) 1.69] 1.82 
14] .28| .42] .56] .70] .84} .98]1.12)1.26) 1.40] 1.54) 1.68] 1.75 | 1.82) 1.96 
15] .30] .45] 60] .75| .90)1.05/1.20/1.35] 1.50) 1,65] 1.€0) 1.8734] 1.95) 2.10 
16| .32] .48] .64] .80| .96)1.12)1.28)1.44| 1.60) 1.66] 1.92] 2.00 | 2.08) 2.24 
17| .34| .51] .68] .85)1.02)1.19/1.86)1.53) 1.70) 1.7) 2.04) 2.1234) 2,21] 2.38 
18| .36} .54] .72| .90/1.08)1.26/1.44/1.62] 1.80) 1.98) 2.16) 2.25 | 2.34) 2.52 
19] .38] .57| .76) .95)1.14)1.83]1.52/1.71) 1.90) 2.09) 2.28) 2.38734] 2.47) 2.66 
20| .40| .60} .80}1.00|1.10,1.40/1.60)1.80) 2.00) 2.20) 2.40] 2.50 | 2.60] 2.80 
21| .42| .63] .84|1.05)1.26 1.47|1.68/1.€9] 2.10) 2.81] 2.52) 2.624] 2.73] 2.94 
22| .44) .66] .88]1.10|1.32)1.54)1.76/1.98} 2.20] 2.42} 2.64) 2.75 | 2.86/ 3.08 
23] .46| .69] .92]1.15)1.38]1.61|1.84/2.07] 2.30) 2.53] 2.76) 2.8734) 2.99) 3.22 
24| .48] .72] .96/1.20/1,44/1.68]/1.92/2.16] 2.40] 2.64) 2.88) 8.00 | 3.12) 3.36 
25) .50] .75|1.00/1.25/1.50/1.'75/2.00)2.25] 2.50) 2.75] 3.00) 8.1234] 8.25] 3.50 
26| .52] .78]1.04/1.30)1.56)1.82/2.08/2.34] 2.60} 2.€6| 3.12] 3.25 | 8.38) 3.64 
27| .54] .81/1.08/1.35/1.62'1.89/2.16/2.43] 2.70] 2.97) 8.24) 3.3724] 3.51) 3.78 
28| .56] .84/1.12/1.40/1.63)1.96)2.24/2.53] 2.80) 3.08) 8.86) 3.50 | 3.64) 3.92 
29| .58] .87|/1.16]1.45)1,74/2.03/2.32/2.61| 2.90] 8.19] 3.48] 8.6224) 3,77] 4.06 
30| .60! .90/1.20)1.50)1.80 2.10/2.40/2.70} 3.00} 8.80) 8.60) 8.75 | 3.90) 4.20 
31) .62( .93]1.24]1.55]1.86)2.17/2.48/2.79] 3.10) 3.41] 3.72) 3.8734] 4.08) 4.34 
32) .64] .96/1.28/1.60/1.92)2.24/2.56/2.88} 3.20) 3.52) 3.84) 4.00 | 4.16) 4.48 
83] .66] .99/1°32/1.65]1.98 2.31|2.64/2.97| 3.30] 8.€3|) 3.96] 4.1274) 4.29] 4.62 
84| .68]1.02]1.36]1.70|2.04/2.38/2.72)/3.06] 3.40) 3.74) 4.08] 4.25 | 4.42) 4.76 
85] .70|1.05/1.40]1.75|2.10)2.45/2.80/3.15] 8.50] 3.85] 4.20} 4.3724] 4.55] 4.90 
86] .72/1.08/1.44/1.80)2.16|2.52|2.88)3.24) 3.60} 3.96] 4.382] 4.50 | 4.68} 5.04 
87| .74|1,11]1.48]1.85/2.22/2.59/2.96/3.83] 3.70] 4.07] 4.44] 4.6224] 4.81] 5.18 
88] .76|1.14]1.52]1.90|2.28/2.66|3.04/3.42) 3.80) 4.18} 4.56) 4.75 | 4.94) 5.32 
89] .78/1.17]1.56]1.95/2.34)2.73/3.12/3.51] 3.90] 4.29] 4.68] 4.8724) 5.07) 5.46 
40| .80)1.20]1.60}2.00)2.40/2.80/3.20/3.60} 4.00) 4.40) 4.80) 5.00 | 5.20) 5.60 
A1| .82/1,23]1.64)2.05|2.46/2.87|3 28/3.69] 4.10) 4.51) 4.92] 5.1224] 5.33) 5.74 
42) .84/1.26]1.68]2.10|}2.52/2.94/3.36/3.78] 4.20} 4.62) 5.04) 5.25 | 5.46) 5.88 
43} .86|1.29]1.72/2.15/2.58|3.01|3.44/3.87| 4.30) 4.73) 5.16 5.3744) 5.59) 6.02 
44) .88/1.32/1.76/2.20|2.64 3.08|3.52/3.96] 4.40} 4.84) 5.28) 5.50 | 5.72) 6.16 
45| .90/1.35]1.80}2.25/2.70 3.15)3.60/4.05] 4.50] 4.95} 5.40] 5.6234] 5.85] 6.30 
46| .92}1.38]1.84|2.30|2.76/3.22/3.68/4.14] 4. 5.06] 5.52] 5.75 | 5.98) 6.44 
47| .94)1.41]1.88]2.35]2.82/3.29/3.76/4.23) 4. 5.17| 5.64] 5.8744] 6.11] 6.58 
48] .96|1.44/1.92|2.40/2.88'3.36)3.84/4.32) 4.80) 5.28) 5.76] 6.00 | 6.24) 6.72 
49] .98/1.47|1.96/2.45)2.94 3.43/3.92/4.41) 4. 5.39} 5.88} 6.1234] 6.37) 6.86 
50)1.00)1.50] 2.00} 2.50/3.00,3.50}4.00}4.50] 5.00} 5.50) 6.00} 6.25 | 6.50} 7.00 
60/1.20]1.80|2.40)3.00|3.60|4.20)4.80)/5.40) 6.00] 6.60] 7.20) 7.50 | 7.80) 8.40 
70|1.40/2.10)2. 80|3.50|/4.20/4.90)5.60/6.30) 7. 7.70| 8.40] 8.75 |} 9.10) 9.80 
80/1.60|2.40)3,20|4.00}4.80/5.60) 6.40 7.20} 8.00} 8.80} 9.60}10.00 |10.40/11.20 
90/1.80)2.70)3.60}4.50 5.40) 6.30 7.20/8.10] 9. 9.90}10.80)11.25 |11.70/12.60 
400!2.00!& dala, 0015.00'6.00:7.00 8.0019.00°10.00(11.00)12.00{12.50 113.00/14.0% 
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CONTINUED, ———— 
The first column gives the NUMBER, the top columns the PRICES. 


HOS|15 C.j16 C.]17 C118 C19 €.)20 C21 C. 22.23 €.\24 €.}25 €.126 €.|27 & 


ee = | ee eee aot 


39] .34] .86] .38| .40] .42| .44] .46) .48] .50) .52 .54 
‘48| .51| .54| .57} .60| .63) .66]. .69 (72 ire Oe 8 eek 
.64| .68) «7 .76| .80| .84| .88] .92] -96] 1.00) 1.04) 1.03 
“30] .85} 90) 95} 1.00] 1.05] 1.10) 1.15] 1.20] 1.25) 1.80) 1.35 
"96} 1.02] 1.08] 1.14] 1.20] 1.26] 1.32] 1.38) 1.44] 1.50) 1.56) 1.62 
1.12] 1.19] 1.26) 1.33) 1.40) 1.47 1.54] 1,61] 1.68] 1.75} 1.82] 1.89 
1.28] 1.36] 1.44] 1.52} 1.60] 1.68] 1.76] 1.84] 1.92) 2.00) 2.08) 2.16 
1.44] 1.53] 1.62] 1.71] 1.80) 1.89) 1.98] 2.07) 2.16) 2.25 2.34] 2.43 
1.60] 1.70] 1.80] 1.90] 2.00] 2.10) 2.20} 2.30} 2.40) 2.50) 2.60 2.70 
1.76| 1.87| 1.98] 2.09] 2,20] 2.31] 2.42) 2.53) 2.64) 2.75 2.86) 2.97 
1.92| 2.04] 2.16] 2.28] 2.40} 2.52) 2.64] 2.76; 2.88) 3.00 9.12) 3.24 
2.08| 2.21| 2.34] 2.47] 2.60] 2.73) 2.86) 2.99] 3.12) 3.25) 3.3& 3°51 
2.24) 2.38] 2.52] 2.66] 2.80] 2.94] 3.08] 3.22] 3.86) 3.50] 3.64 3.78 
2.40} 2.55| 2.70| 2.85| 8.00] 3.15] 8.30} 3.45) 8.60) 3.75 3.90] 4.05 
2.56] 2.72] 2.88] 8.04] 3,20] 3.86] 3.52) 3.68] 3.84) 4.00} 4.16) 4.32 
9.72| 2.89} 3.06] 3.23} 3.40} 8.57) 3.74) 3.91] 4.08) 4.25 4.42) 4.59 
9.88] 3.06} 3.24] 3.42] 3.60] 3.78] 8.96] 4.14) 4.32] 4.50) 4.68) 4.86 
3.041 3.23} 3.42] 3.61| 8.80] 3.99] 4.18) 4.37) 4.56] 4.75] 4.94) 5.13 
3.20! 3.40] 8.60] 3.80] 4.00] 4.20] 4.40) 4.60} 4.80) 5.00} 5.20) 5.40 
3.36] 3.57| 3.78] 3.99] 4.20] 4.41] 4.62) 4.83) 5.04] 5.25} 5.46 5.67 
3.52] 3.74| 3.96] 4.18] 4.40] 4.62) 4.84) 5.06] 5.28) 5.50) 5.°2) 5.94 
3.68} 3.91| 4.14] 4.37] 4.60} 4.83) 5.06) 5.29] 5.52) 5.75] 5.98) 6.21 
3.84] 4.08] 4.32] 4.56] 4.80] 5.04) 5.28) 5.52) 5.76] 6.00) 6.24) 6.48 
4.00} 4.25| 4.50) 4.75] 5.00| 5.25] 5.50) 5.75) 6.00) 6.25) 6.50) 6.75 
4.16} 4,42} 4.68] 4.94] 5.20] 5.46) 5.72] 5.98) 6.24) 6.50) 6.75) 7.02 
4.32] 4.59) 4.86| 5.13] 5.40} 5.67] 5.£4] 6.24] 6.48] 6°75) 7.02 7.29 
4.48| 4.76] 5.04] 5.32] 5.60] 5.88] 6.16) 6.44] 6.72) 7.00] 7.28) 7.56 
4.64] 4.93] 5.22] 5.51] 5.£0] 6.09] 6.88) 6.67] 6.96) 7.25] 7.54) 7.83 
4.80| 5.10} 5.40] 5.70| 6.00] 6.30} 6.60] 6.90] 7.20] 7.50) 7.80) 8.10 
4.96] 5.27] 5.58| 5.89] 6.20) 6.51) 6.82) 7.13] 7.44] 7.75] 8.06) 8.37 
5.12) 5.44| 5.76] 6.08] 6.40] 6.72] 7.04] 7.36] 7.68} 8.00) 8.32) 8.64 
5.28] 6.61| 5.94] 6.27| 6.60] 6.93] 7.26) 7.59) 7.92| 8.25) 8.58) 8.91 
5.44| 5.78| 6.12| 6.46] 6.80] 7.14] 7.4>| 7.82] 8.16] 8.50) 8.84) 9.18 
5.60] 5.95| 6.30| 6.65] 7.00] 7.35] 7.70] 8.05} 8.40] 8.75) 9.10) 9.45 
5.76| 6.12| 6.48] 6.84| 7.20] 7.56] 7.92) 8.28] 8.64) 9.00} 9.36) 9.72 
5.92| 6.29| 6.66] 7.03| 7.40| 7.77} 8.14] 8.51] 8.88] 9.25) 9.62) 9.91 
6.08] 6.46] 6.84| 7.22] 7.60] 7.98] 8.86] 8.74) 9.12] 9.50) 9.88)10.26 
6.24| 6.53] 7.02) 7.41] 7.80] 8.19} 8.58] 8.97) 9.36] 9,75/10.14/10.53 
6.40| ‘6.80| 7.20] 7.60] 8.00] 8.40] 8,80) 9.20] 9.60)10.00|10.40)10.80 
6.56| 6.97| 7.38] 7.79] 8.20] 8.61] 9.02| 9.43] 9.84)10.25/10.66}11.07 
6.72| 7.14] 7.56] 7.98] 8.40] 8.82} 9.24) 9.66/10.08}10.50 10.92/11.34 
6.88| 7.31] 7.74| 8.17] 8.60| 9.03] 9.46] 9.89|10.32|10.75)11.18)11.61 
704] 7.48] 7.92] 8.36) 8.80] 9.24] 9.68/10.12/10.56)11.00 11.44/11.88 
7.20| 7.65] 8.10} 8.55} 9.00] 9.45) 9.90/10.35)10.80}11.25/11.70/12.15 
7.36| 7.82| 8.28] 8.74] 9.20] 9.66)10.12/10.58)11.04 11.50}11.96}12.42 
7.52| 7.99} $.46| 8.93] 9.40] 9.87/10.34/10.81|11,28)11.75 12.22|12.69 
7.68| 8.16| 8.64] 9.12] 9.60/10.08)10.56)11 04/11.52/12.00)12.48/12.96 
7.84| 8.33| 8.82] 9.31] 9.80)10.29|10.78)11 27|11.76)12.25)12.74 13.23 
8.00] 8.50} 9.00] 9.50 10.00/10.50/11.00)11.50/12.00|12.50|13.00 13.50 
9.60)10.20]10.80| 11.40 12.00)12.60 13.20|13.80|14.40/15.00]15.60|16.20 
11.20|11.90|12.60| 13.30, 14.00] 14.70) 15.40/16.10)16.80|17.50)18.20 18.90 
12.80)13.60)14.40 15.20|16.00 16.80|17.60/18.40/19.20|20. 00}20.80|21.60 
14.40|15.30|16.20|/17.10 18.00)18.90/19.80 20.70) 21. 60/22.50)23.40 24.30 
16.00|17.00118,00 19.00 20.00,21.00 22.00 23.00/24 00!25 00'26 00'2.700 
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A READY RECKONER.— Condinued. 
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READY RECKONER— Condinued. 
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HOW TO USE 


THE HOG AND CATTLE 


What will be the cost of 3345 pounds of live hogs, at 
$3.25 per hundred weight ?—See table. 
3300 @ 3.25—=$107.25. 
45 @ 3.25=—_—-:1..40. 


$108.71. Ans, 


CATTLE. 
What will 2255 pounds of live cattle cost, at $2.65 per 
hundred weight ? 
2200 @ $2.50=$55.00. 
55 Qs 2.50 el aoe 
2200. WS C.e 63,30. 
SO ate 08. 


$59.76. Ans. 

N. B.—In above example get the amount first from 
table for the 2200 pounds at $2.50, then for 55 pounds. Now 
you have the amount at $2.50 per hundred weight. To 
make it $2.65, take from the table the amount of 2255 at 
15c. per hundred weight, and you will have the amount 
for all at $2.65 per cwt. 


HOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 365 


The first column gives the number ofpounds and the top of each column 
the price per pound or hundred weight. | 


Weight | 5c. | 1Uc. | 15c. | 20c. | 30c. | 40c. | 50c. | 60c. | 70c. | 80c. | 90c. 
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90 05 09 14 SL PO 36 45 |e O4 (GB | AG 81 

95} 05 10 The Ore OF te 38 Age bi 67| .76 86 
100) 105) = .10 15s 20 SO 46h BON NR GOl & S70 = 86 90 
200) .10) .20 30] .40] .60) .80} 1.00] 1.20) 1.40] 1.60] 1.80 
300} .15] = .30 45] .60} .90} 1.20) 1.50] 1.80) 2.10] 2.40] 2.70 
400} .20] .40 60} .80} 1.20} 1.60] 2.00] 2.40] 2.80] 8.20] 3.60 
500} .25] 9.50} = .75}_ 1.00] 1.50] 2.00] 2.50] 3.00] 3.50] 4.00] 4.50 
600) .30/ .60| .90] 1.20] 1.80] 2.40] 3.00] 3.60] 4.20] 4.80] 5.40 
700 .35] .70) 1.05] 1.40} 2.10] 2.80] 38.50} 4.20] 4.90! 6.60] 6.30 
800 40} .80} 1.20] 1.60] 2.40] 3.20] 4.00] 4.80] 5.60! 6.40] 7.20 
900 45 .90} 1.35] 1.80] 2.70} 3.60) 4.50] 5.40] 6.30] -7.20] 8.10 
1000 50} 1.00) 1.50] 2.00} 3.00] 4.00] 5.00} 6.00} 7.00! 8.00] 9.00 
1100 55] 1.10} 1.65] 2.20] 8.30] 4.40} 5.50! 6.60] 7.70! 8.80! 9.90 
1200 60| 1.20) 1.80] 2.40] 3.60] 4.80} 6.00] 7.20] 8.40! 9.60] 10.80 
1300 65] 1.30] 1.95] 2.60] 38.90] 5.20) 6.50) 7.80] 9.10! 10.40] 11.70 
1400 70| 1.40) 2.10} 2.80} 4.20} 5.60} 7.00] 8.40] 9.80] 11.20] 12.60 
1500 15 1.50) 2.25} 3.00] 4.50] 6.00] 7.50) 9.00] 10.50) 12.00] 18.50 
1600 80} 1.60} 2.40] 3.20] 4.80] 6.40] 8.00] 9.60] 11.20] 12.80] 14.40 
1700 .85] 1.70} 2.55! 38.40] 5.10] 6.80} 8.50] 10.20] 11.90} 13.60) 15.39 
1800} .90} 1.80] 2.70] 8.60] 5.40) 7.20] 9.00 10.80] 12.60] 14.40] 16.20 
1900} .95} 1.90] 2.85] 8.80] 5.70] 7.60] 9.50} 11.40} 14.380! 15.20] 17.10 
2000} 1.00] 2.00) 3.00] 4.00} 6.00] 8.00} 10.00] 12.00] 14.00] 15.00] 18.00 
2100} 1.05] 2.10) 3.15] 4.20] 6.30] 8.40] 10.50] 12.60] 14.70] 16.80] 18.90 
2200) 1.10} 2.20} 3.30] 4.40] 6.60} 8.80] 11.00] 13.20] 15.40] 17.60] 19.80 
2300} 1.15} 2.30) 3.45] 4.60} 6.90] 9.20] 11.50] 13.80] 16.10] 18.40] 20.70 
2400} 1.20] 2.40] 3.60] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60) 12.00] 14.40] 16.80) 19.20] 21.60 
2500] 1.25] 2.50) 8.75| 5.00 7.50] 10.00) 12.50| 15.00] 17.50] 20.00! 22.50 
2600} 1.30} 2.60) 3.90] 5.20{ 7.80{ 10.40) 13.00] 15.60] 18.2C] 20.80] 23.40 
2700} 1.35) 2.70) 4.05) 5.40} 8.10] 10.80] 13.50} 16.20] 18.90, 21.60] 24.30 
2800) 1.40) 2 80} 4.20) 5.60} 8.40] 11.20] 14.00] 16.80] 19.60] 22.40] 25.20 
2900) 1.45} 2.90) 4.35] 5.80] 8.70] 11.60] 14.50] 17.40] 20.30] 28.20] 26.10 
3000] 1.50} 3.00] 4.50} 6.00] 9.00] 12.00] 15.00] 18.00] 21.00] 24.00] 27.00 
$100} 1.55} 3.10) 4.65} 6 20] 9.30] 12.40] 15.50] 18.60] 21.70] 24.80] 27.90 
3200) 1.60) 3.20; 4.80! 6.40} 9.60] 12.80] 16.00] 19.20] 22.40] 25.60] 28.80 
3300} 1.65; 3.30) 4.95} 6.60] 9.90] 13.20] 16.50] 19.80] 23.10] 26.40] 29.70 
3400} 1.70) 3.40] 5.10} 6.80] 10.20] 13.60! 17.00] 20.40] 23.80] 27.20] 30.60 
3500) 1.75} 3.50} 5.25) 7.00) 10.50] 14.00] 17.50] 21,00} 24.50) 2.00] 31.50 
3600} 1.80} 3.60] 5.40] 7.20] 10.80} 14.40] 18.00] 21.60] 25.20] 28.80! 32.40 
3700} 1.85) 3.70] 5.55] 7.40} 11,10] 14.80} 18.50] 22.20] 25.90] 29.60] 33.30 
3800} 1.90} 38.80} 5.70} 7.60] 11.40] 15.20] 19.00] 22.80] 26.60] 30.40] 34.20 
3900) 1.95] 8.90] 5.85) 7.80) 11.70] 15.60] 19.50] 23.40] 27.30] 31.20] 35.10 
4000} 2.00} 4.00} 6.00] 8.00] 12.00] 16.00] 20.00] 24.00} 28.00! 32.00] 36.00 
4100} 2.05} 4.10) 6.15} 8.20] 12.30] 16.40] 20.50] 24.60] 28.70] 32.80] 36.90 
4200] 2.10} 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 12.60] 16.80] 21.00] 25.20] 29.40] 83.60] 87.80 
4300} 2.15) 4.30) 6.45] 8.60) 12.90] 17.20] 21.50] 25.80] 30.10] 34.40] 88.70 
4400) 2.20) 4.40) 6.60} 8.80) 13.20] 17.60] 22.00] 26.40] 30.80] 35.20] 89.60 
4500) 2.25| 4.50) 6.75) 9.00] 18.50] 18.00) 22.50] 27.00] 31.50] 86.00] 40.50 
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HOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 


The first column gives the number of pounds and the top of each column 
the price per pound or hundred weight. 
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ST OTB BD DDS OS et et et Ft et 


.50 
84.00|105.00 
86.00/107.50 
88.00)110.00 
90.001112.50 


COON NNHNY NH HH ee ee 
BCAWNNNN NNER Eee 


90.00 


96. 


WOAWOWNNNWNNE HH ree 


.00 
94, 


ATO CONMNNNNNH He Heep 


ATMWOWOWNNNHNNH HH ee 


90. 00 
93.75} 100.00 


.00} 97.50)104.00 
50} 101, 25/108.00 
.00)105.00)112.00 


25/101 ,50)108.75)116.00 
97,50)105,00)112.50)120.00 


93 ,00|100, 75/108 50) 116. 25)124.00 
96.00|104,.00}112, 00/120. 00/128.00 
99,00/107 25/115, 50) 123. 75/132, 00/140. 25) 148.50 
“50 102 ,00}110, 50/119, 00/127. 50) 186. 00)144. 50/153 .00 
95|105,00]113, 75] 122, 50}131, 25) 140. 00)148, 75/157.50 


COP RONDO NNH HNN Hee eee 
RAWOWOWNNNNN HE Hee 


93.50 
97.75|103.60 
102.00)108.00 
106, 25)112.50 
110.50)117.00 
114,75]121.50 
119, 00}126.00 
123 .25/130.50 
127.50)135.00 
131.75)139.50 
136.00/144.00 


99. 00/108 ,00}117, 00)126. 00/135. 00/144, 00)153. 00) 162.00 
101,75}111, 00/120, 25|129, 50/138. 75) 148.00) 157.25/166.50 
104.50]114.00|123, 50/133. 00/142. 50/152, 00/161 .50/171.00 
107. 25]117,00|126. 75/136 . 50| 146. 25|156. 00) 165. 75)176.50 
110. 00|120, 00}130. 00/140.00}150, 00/160. 00/170. 00/180. 00 
112. 75/123, 00/133. 25]143.50|153. 75/164, 00/174. 25]184.50 
115 .50}126. 00/136, 50|147,00)167.50|168.00]178.50/189.00 
118, 25}129, 00/139. 75] 150. 50/161. 25/172. 00/182. 75) 193.50 
121.00]182, 00/143. 00|154, 00] 165. 00/176. 00/187.00/198. 60 


123. 751135. 00/146. 251157. 50168. 76°180. 00 191 .25/202.80 
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RAPID METHODS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS. 


To Multiply any Two Numbers together, each having the 
same Fractions. 


EXAMPLE, 
Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. 1234 
2. Add the two numbers together and multiply this sum by 834 
either one of the fractions. 96 
8. Multiply the two fractions together, ie 


4. Add the results together. 1119, Ans. 


How to Multiply any Mixed Numbers. 


Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. 

2. Multiply the upper whole number by the lower fraction. 
8. Multiply the lower whole number by the upper fraction. 
4. Multiply the fractions together. 

5. Add the four products together. 


2, 
EXAMPLE.—MULTIPLY 1624 By 934. 1569 
Tee Wholesiumibers: MULbiplicd \.,...c.csss:-ceecesocecscescescoseecces 144 
Qe NIULTT DL veal GED Sem eeecctsslecsvasnece ccodovsscertsdaseesesisncoctess 12 
MNES py ye SoD 12 ila fae wie aval soateacsdonshinas deescossaceteee 6 
ASME NUUULLUD Vee ae VAC Ain Olle ccecorseaeseccceneceslseonsseccessccteni 
Hae LOST SUULUS LOS CLILCULsausersscecsse: startcesccacessosesencescccsseese 162% Ans. 


N. B.—The examples should be worked by not writing out the middle 
parts, but add the amounts mentally. 


Business Methods for Multiplying all kinds of Mixed Numbers. 

Rule.—Multiply the whole numbers together, then multiply each whole nume 
ber by the fraction in the other number to its nearest unit and add the products 

Nore.—In busiress it is the custom to reject fractions less than 34 in 
each sum and count one for each fraction over )4, 

How much will 3434 yards of cloth cost at 2214 cents per yard? 

Solution, 34.x 22—$7.48 

Wise ye Aly 
Nearest unit, 22x 34= .16 (We omit the fraction and call it 16.) 


wxn= % 
$7.8134 Ans. 
What is the cost of 17 dozen and 9 eggs at 1244 cents per dozen? 


Solution, 17 x 12=$2.04 
17x%—= 9 (Make the /a unit.) 
9 eggs—34 dozen, 12x%4—= 9 
$2.22 Ans. 
N. B.—The last fraction in business is generally omitted. 


368 CARRYING CAPACITY OF TILE. 
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HOW TO FIND THE CARRYING CAPACITY OF TILE. 


GALLONS PER MINUTE. 


FALL PER 100 FEET, 


S1zE OF TILE. | 1 in. | 3 in. | 6 in. | 9 in. |12 in./24 in.|36 in. 


——————— |§ ——————._ | ——_—_——._ | —————_——_,, | | —__ | ee 


SANG ees ae 13 23 32 40| 46] 644. 79 
4-nchescc ae 27 47'|\ > “0642 “81 93:| 131 | 163 
Cinch ye ae 75 |. 129 | 183] 224.) “258 | -3Ge rae 
8-inch 153} 265] 375] 460} 529] 750] 923 
oinch ss. ai.e2- 205 | 3551 593| 617] 7II | 1006 | 1240 
LOC lise... 2 ete: 267 | 463| 655 | 803 26 | 1310 | 1613 
I2-InCh:f.cl eee 422 | 730 | 1033 | 1273 | 1468 | 2076 | 2551 


A large tile will carry more water according to its size than a small one. 
This is because there is less surface on the inside of the large tile compared 
with the size of stream, and therefore less friction. More water will flow 
through a straight tile than a crooked one having the same diameter. 

ExAMPLE: A nine-inch tile at 6 inches fall to the 100 feet will flow 503 
gals. per minute, 


369 


CARRYING CAPACITY OF FREIGHT CARS. 


ONE CAR-LOAD. 


eres... 8040100 bbls, — |) Sheep...c...s:.--.. 80 to 100 hea 
Lumber.... ...,... 8,000 to 18,000 feet. init etcterscaes .  10°tons, 
Barley ............... 417 to 833 bush. CGE iractscaestavcrs +) 12 to 20 tons, 
Wheat.............. 3833 to 666 bush. SiON Oies solar sorte 2 cords. 
REOOU Arar snicsasessns-s . 857 to 714 bush. Tile, 38-inch... 6,000 feet. 
Potatoes ............ 333 to 666 bush. Tile, 4-inch... 4,000 feet. 

Bae Paves yearces O20. toil, 200 bush. Tile, 6-inch... 2,500 feet. 
MViGlsresecsseiccsces O07 tO-714 bush. Tile, 10-inch... 1,200 feet. 
Cattle...,............  16to 24 head. Tile, 12-inch... 1,000 feet. 
Hogs..... .....000- 40 to 60 head. Gravel............. 7 cubic yards, 


WIRE FENCE MATERIALS. 


NUMBER OF STAPLES TO THE POUND. 


RIG Le ot odsn<sthsciecash>.aesepwidevecsartsyeeess-rareazers-» 100 to the pound, 
BBL A eriaso 1c pauearse vas pcavineiadstveretsisccescareveuesiseasesee © OO tO the pound. 
He Ulta Cees eecss ccur ae cetaieeetreestsetses Bids cidatw ee. veto the pound. 


NUMBER OF POUNDS BARB-WIRG TO THE ROD. 


Common Glidden Barb-Wire.............sseeeeeeee. 1,4 Ibs. to the rod, 
Double Thick Glidden Barb-wire................... 13 Ibs. to the rod. 
Plain Fence Wire Deore Se eeOQese roses SIT HOOOTI OHO OREHEHONTON® 1 lb, to the rod., 


870 CONTENTS OF A PILE OF GRAIN, ETC, 
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How to Estimate the Contents of a Pile of Grain, Potatoes, 
Hay or Wood. 

Rule.— Put the commodity in the form of a heap. Then multiply the 
diameter in feet by itself, and then again by the height in feet, and divide 
the reeult by 4, and you have the approximate contenis in bushels. 

Example :—How many bushels in a-sheap of grain 6 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet high ? 

Solution :—6x6x3+4—27 bushels. Ans. 


& 


How Many Nails to the Pound. 


No. Length in 
to the Ib. inches. 


SIPEDNY: MNO.) .ccseccucccerntcinrscnssicsseacseceseeet 700 142 
S PENNY. COMMON: ay cshecer areeresseascace sdlereest 550 1 
4 PEDDY COMMON caeccgss. si cenceesse taesescsentses 350 1 
6 penny common.......... soneecnessavecsseatnetes 180 2 
8 DENNY COMMON,.......004 seeveee aia binesctetes 100 24 
10 PENNY COMMON. so0sscessesee. see scacaretnsese: 65 3 
16 PENNy COMMON s..20-2e.2s, cacsseoueseseeeseee: 30 34 
20 Penny COM MOM sesso vaceeee eseteces et 41 4 
40 DENNY COMMON: .ecessses terors ssseartvootonaee: 18 5 
G0 penny COMMON. dicen eee 12 6 
8 penny fence:.....caeee tense ee eee a 24 


10 penny fFENCE.... 02-5006 -2-4.cc0s sececenss conesveet 


GRAIN, 371 


How to Figure Up a Load of Grain. 


Rule.—Find the total number of pounds and divide that by the 
number of vounds 3n one bushel and itt will equal the number of 
bushels. 


Example: How many bushels in 2840 pounds of wheat, and 
what will it cost at 90 cents per bushel ? 


Solution: 2840 --60 = 47 bushel and 20 pounds or 47!, 
bushels. 
47% X 90 c. = $42.60. Ans. 


How to Use the Grain Table. 


The heavy type column represents the weight of the load, 
and the number of bushels and pounds are at the right under 
the kind of grain. See example at the foot of next page. 


MEASUREMENT OF CORN IN COB. 


Two heaping bushels of corn on the cob will make one 
struck bushel of shelled corn. Some claim that one and one- 
half bushels of ear will make one bushel of shelled corn. 
Much will depend upon the kind of corn, shape of the ear, 
size of the cob, etc. 


ola NUMBER OF BUSHELS IN A LOAD OF GRAIN. 


‘low to Find the Number of Bushels in a Load of Grain at Sight. 


————— enn ei 


W’g’t| a's. |C mm, Rye.| Barley. | *Wheat. ||W’g’t | Oats. |Corn, Rye.| Barley. *Wheat. 
84 lbs. | 56 lbs.f | 48lbs.¢ | 60 lbs. 84 1b3. | 56 lbst | 48lbs.t | 60 lbs. 


bus | lbslbus | Ibs|bus| Ibs)Ibs | bus 
53) 9g | 35 | 40 | 41 | 32 | 33 [ 20 


bus | Ibs}bus | lbs!bus | lbsibus | 
TOU! ga, o4{ 26 | 44 | 31 | 12 | 25 


1 de 

1540] 45 | 10] 27 | 23 | 382 | 04 | 25 60 | 00 | 86 | 24 | 42 | 24 | 34 | 00 
1530} 45 | 20| 27 | 33 | 82 | 14 | 25 60 | 10 | 386 | 34 | 42 | 34 | 34 | 10 
1560] 45) 30] 27 | 43 | 82 | 24 | 26 60 | 20 | 86 | 44 | 42 | 44 | 34 | 20 
1570] 46] 06] 28 | 02 | 82 | 34 | 26 60 | 30 | 86 | 54 | 43 | 06 | 34 | 30 
i 380 46| 16] 28 | 12 | 82 | 44 | 26 61 | 06 | 87 | 08 | 43.4 16 | 34 | 40 
1590 46 | 26| 28 | 22 | 83] 06 | 26 

{ 30 0} 47 | 02] 28 | 32 | 33 | 16 | 26 61 | 26 | 87 | 28 | 43 | 86 | 385 | 00 
1510] 47} 12| 28 | 42 | 83 | 26 | 26 62 | 02 | 87 | 88 | 43 | 46 | 85 | 10 
1§20 47 | 22} 28 | 62 | 33] 86 | 27 62 | 12 | 87 | 48 | 44 | 68 | 85 | 20 
1639| 47 | 32] 29 | 06 | 33 | 46 | 27 62 | 22 | 38 | 02 | 44] 18 | 85 | 80 


1680} 49 | 14 | 30 | 00 35 | 60 | 28 04 | 38 | 52 | 45 | 20] 8é | 26 
1690| 49 | 24) 30 | 19 | 85 | 10 | 28 14 | 39 | 06 | 45 | 80} 8 | 86 
1700/ 50 | 00 | 30 | 20 | 39 | 20 | 28 24 | 89 | 16 | 45 | 40 | 86 } 46 
1710] 50] 10} 30 | 39 | 35 | 30 | 28 00 | 39 | 26 | 46 | 02 | 36 | 50 
1720] 50 | 20) 30} 40 | 35 | 40 | 28 10 | 39 | 86 | 46 | 12 ; 37 | 60 
1730| 50| 80] 30 | 50 | 36 | 02 | 28 20 | 39 | 46 | 46 | 3% | 87 | 10 
1740] 51 | 06 | 31 | 04 | 86 | 12 | 29 80 | 40 | 00 | 46 | 52 | 87 | 20 
1750| 61] 16 | 31 | 14 | 36 | 22 | 29 06 | 40 | 10 | 46] 42 | 3798 
1760| 51) 26 | 31 | 24 | 36 | 32 | 29 37 | 40 
1770} 52} 02 | 31 | 34 | 86 | 42 | 29 26 | 40 | 80 | 47 | 14 | 87 | 50 
1780} 562} 12 | 31 | 44 | 37 | 04 | 29 02 | 40 | 40] 47 | 24 | 88 4 00 
1790| 52) 22 | 31 | 54 | 387 | 14 | 29 12 | 40 | 50 | 47 | 54 | 88 | 10 
4800] 62} 82 | 32 | 08 | 37 | 24 | 30 22 | 41 | 04 | 47 | 44 | 38 | 20 
1810| 53 | 08 | 32 | 18 | 387 | 34 | 30 82 | 41 | 24 | 48 | 06 | 8% | 80 


S 


1390| 55 | 20 | 33 | 42 | 39 | 18 | 31 70 | 10 | 42 | 88 | 49 ( 38 {89 | 50 
1900| 65} 30 | 33 | 52 | 39 | 28 | 31 70 | 20 | 49 | 48 | 60 | 40 | 40 | 00 
1910] 56 | 06 | 34 | 06 | 39 | 88 | 31 70 | 80 | 43 | €3 | BL | 10 | 40 | 10 
1920| 56} 16 | 34 | 16 | 40 | 00 | 32 71| 06 | 43 | 12 | 86 | 20 | 40 | 20 
+5301 66 | 26| 34 | 26 | 40 | 10 | 32 7116 | 48 | 99 130 | 40 | 30 
410) 67 | 02 | 34 | 36 | 40 | 20 | 32 71 | 26 | 42 | 32 0 Se, { 40 | 40 | 40 
1)30| 67 | 12-| 34 | 46 | 40 | 30 | 32 72 | 02 | 48 | 42 | 81 | 02 | 40 | 50 
1360| 67 | 22 |-35 | oo | 40 | 40 | 32 72) 12 | 4% | 6% { 51 | 12 | 41 | 00 
1970| 57 | 32 | 35 | 10 | 41 | 02 | 32 72 | 22 | 4a | He | 61 | 22 | 41 | 10 
1980| 68 | 08 | 35 | 20 | 41 | 12 | 33 72 | 82 | 44 4 a8 | 51 | 32 | 41 | 20 
3399|68'18 | 35 | 30 | 41 | 22 | 33 tie Goa 44196} 51 | 42] 41 | 30 


Example: How many bushels of oats in 2,490 pounds ? 
Answer: 73 bushels and 8 pounds. 

*Peas, beans, potatoes, onions and clover seed. 
+Buckwheat and timothy seed, +I lax seed, 
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How to Find the Number of Bushels in a Load of Grain at Sight 


,.»,| Oats. |Ccrn, Rye| Barley, |*Wheat.||_., , Oats. jCorn, Rye| Barley. |* Wheat. 
W'e't] cd lbs. | 66 Ibs.t| 48 lbs.t) 60lbs./|"'e't | 94 ibs. | 66 lbs. t | 48 lbs.t | 60 lbs. 


— te |} 
—— 


bus &bs/bus Ibs|bug Ibs|/bug Ibs bus lbs/bus Ibg|bug Ibs} bus Ibs 


*Peas, beans, potatoes, onions, and clover seed, 
16 tBuckwheat and timothy seed, {Flax seed, 


374 COST OF COAL, HAY, ETC. 


How to Find the Cost of Coal, Hay, Etc., at Sight. 
COST PER POUND ORTON. 


Xo. | £1 #| £ 82/8 £8 £8 £8 £8 £8 £8 2 


25 | 50 | 75 |1 00/2 00/3 00} 4 00/5 00/6 00] 7 00/8 00 


cD 


Dl esesae locacecl| fecessl| sceanell ce coeeee| esceeees 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 
feted lncdadl pen soeese 1 1 1 2 2 2 8 3 4 4 & 
sancell|iccones 1 1 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 
Hei 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9) 10) 11) 12 

ap 4 8 5 6 8 is oe 12} 14) 15) 17; 18 

74 4 4 6 Si" ., 10) - ©12] | (141. 16). 18) 20a zee 

2} 38 5 8) 10) 13] 15) 18) 20) 23; 25) 28) 380 

2; 3 6 9; 12) 15) 18} 21} 24) 27| 80] S3P 986 

3} 4 die. 3! te pat 25, 28) 82) 85) 39; 42 

3} 4 8} 12; 16] 20) 24; 28) 32; 36) 40; 44; 48 

3} 5 9} 14) 18) 23) 27; 82) 86) 41) 45) 650) 64 

4) 5) 10) 15) 20) 25) 30) 35; 40) 45) 50) 55) 60 

8} 10; 20} 30) 40; 50) 60; 70) 80; 90) 1 00) 1 10) 1 20 

11} 15) 30; 45; 60) 75) 90} 1 05) 1 20) 1 35) 1 50) 1 65) 1 80 
15; 20} 40} 60} 80) 1 00} 1 20} 1 40] 1 60} 1 80} 2 00) 2 20) 2 40 
19} 25) 50} 75) 1 00} 1 25) 1 50] 1 75) 2 00) 2 25) 2 50) 2 75) 3 00 
23; 30; 60) 90) 1 20) 1 50) 1 80] 2 10) 2 40) 2 70) 3 00; 3 30) 3 60 
26; 35) 70) 1 05) 1 40) 1 75) 2 10] 2 45) 2 80) 8 15) 3 50) 3 85) 4 20 
30} 40} 80) 1 20) 1 60) 2 00) 2 40} 2 80) 3 20] 8 60; 4 00) 4 40) 4 80 
34) 45) 90} 1 35) 1 80} 2 25) 2 70) 3 15) 3 60} 4 05) 4 50] 4 95) 5 40 
38} 50) 1 00) 1 50) 2 00} 2 50) 8 00) 3 50) 4 00) 4 50; 5 00} 5 50) 6 00 
41} 55) 1 10) 1 65) 2 20) 2 75) 3 30) 3 85] 4 40] 4 95) 5 50) 6 05) 6 60 
45| 60] 1 20) 1 80) 2 40) 3 00) 3 60} 4 20] 4 80) 5 40) 6 00} 6 60) 7 20 
49) 65} 1 30) 1 95} 2 60) 3 25) 3 90] 4 55) 5 20) 5 85) 6 50) 7 15) 7 80 
53] 70) 1 40) 2 10) 2 80) 3 50} 4 20] 4 90) 5 60) 6 30) 7 00| 7 70} 8 40 
56} 75) 1 50) 2 25) 3 00) 3 75) 4 50} 5 25) 6 00) 6 75) 7 50) 8 25) 9 00 
60} 80) 1 60} 2 40) 3 20) 4 00} 4 80] 5 60} 6 40) 7 20) 8 00) 8 80] 9 60 
64] 85) 1 70) 2 55) 3 40] 4 25) 5 10) 5 95] 6 80) 7 65} 8 50} 9 35/10 20 
68} 90) 1 80) 2 70] 3 60} 4 50) 5 40) 6 30) 7 20] 8 10} 9 00} 9 90/10 80 
71] 95) 1 90) 2 85) 3 80) 4 75) 5 70) 6 65] 7 60) 8 55) 9 50/10 45)12 40 
75|1 00} 2 00] 3 00 4 00 5 00} 6 00] 7 00] 8 00 9 00}10 00)11 00)12 00 

1 50,2 00} 4 00} 6 00| 8 00/10 00/12 00/14 00/16 00/18 00/20 00/22 00/24 00 
2 25/3 00] 6 00] 00/12 00|15 00/18 00/21 00/24 00/27 00 30 00/33 00/36 00 
3 00/4 00} 8 00/12 00/16 00,20 00/24 00/28 00/32 00/36 00/40 00/44 00/48 00 
3 75\5 00/10 00/15 00/20 00/25 00/30 00/35 00/40 00/45 00)50 00/55 00)60 00 


ee 


Example : What is the cost of 1300 pounds of coal at $4.50 


per ton ? 
Solution ; 1300 Ibs. @ $4.00 = 2.60 
* 1800 lbs. @ 0c 03 
2.93 Ans. 
Example: What is the cost of 1740 pounds of Hay at $8.09 
per ton? 


Sclution : 1740 x 8+2=$6.96. Ans. 
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How to Measure Ear Corn in a Crib. 


A bushel of corn means, either a bushel of shelled corn, or ear corn 
enough to make a bushel of shelled corn. 


Rule.— Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and that again by the 
width in feet, multiply the result by 4, and cut off the right hand fsigure, and 
you have the conteuts in bushels of shelled corn. 

Example : How many bushels of shelled corn in a crib of 
corn in the ear, 20 feet long, 10 feet high, and 8 feet wide ? 

Solution : 20X10*8xX4=640.0 bushels, Ans. This is count- 
ing 2% cubic feet to the bushel. 

If the corn is medium good use the above rule. If good sound corn well 
settled multiply by 5 and cut off one figure instead of multiplying by 4. 

When the crib is flared at the side multiply half the sum of the top and 
bottom widths in feet by the perpendicular height in feet, and then again 
by the length in feet, and then multiply the result by 4, and cut off the 
right hand figure. 

Example: What is the contents of a crib 10 feet wide at the 
top, 6 feet wide at the bottom, 12 feet long, and 10 feet high ? 

Solution: 10+6-- 2=8 feet average width. Then 12X10X 
8X4==384.0 bushels of shelled corn. 


HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF HEAPED BUSHELS OF EAR CORN, 
APPLES OR POTATOES IN A CRIB OR BIN. 


Rele.—Multiply the length in feet by the breadth in feet, and that again by 
the height in feet, and multiply the result by 6, and cut off the right hand 
figure, and that will equal the number of heaped bushels. 


Example: How many bushels of potatoes in a bin 10 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 7 feet high ? 

Solution : 10X8X7X6=336.0 heaped bushels. 

N B—Deduct % for shuck. 
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How to Measure Hay in the Mowe 


A ton of dry hay is variously estimated from 400 to 500 cubic 

feet to the ton. 
To be on the safe side, it is best to estimate abou* 500 cubic 
feet to the ton. t 
HAY IN A MOW. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and this by the 
breadth in feet, and divide the result by 500, and you have the number of tons. 


Example: How many tons of hay in a mow 20 feet long, 10 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 


Solution : 20X10X15 = 500=6. Ans. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE NUMBER OF TONS IN A STACK. 
Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet, and this by one-half 
the height, and divide the product by 300. 
Example: How many tons of hay in a stack 20 feet long, 
12 feet high, and 15 feet wide ? 


Solution : 20X6X15 —- 300=6 tons. Ans. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE CONTENTS OF A ROUND STACK. 
Rule—Multiply the square of the distance around the stack in yards by 4 
times the height in yards, and point off two places from the right, and this will 
be the number of cubic yards in the stack, which divided by 20 will equal the 
number of tons. F 
Example: How many tons of hay in a stack, distance 
around the bulge, 25 yards, and height, 9 yards? 


Solution : 25X25=625, then 625X36=22,500, pointing off two 
places makes 225, then 225-- 20=1114 tons. Ans. 
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HOW MANY BRICKS FOR A CHIMNEY. 


Bricks for chimneys are generally estimated for each foot in 
height as follows : 


Chimney, Size of Flue. Pieris ay heiehe x! 
EGASOLS Gels tiiae ee fees Xe Pees ee nae + 
cis ile) Beg spn he sy ane eee Owe ate cane a seetere 32 
Lo ae ats oe palo LU ay oa It hs Nee gs ere 28 
Japihs 282 6 Yalrs Paae rAPRE eco TS STS coos ee Oates rete 40 


HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF COMMON BRICKS IN A WALL 
OR BUILDING. 


Rule—First find the number of square feet in the wall. 
For a wall 4 inches thick take 6 bricks to the square foot. 
6é 9 “se 66 oe 66 “6 


66 134 “ce 6é 18 ¢6 66 
66 18 66 66 94 ae “ss 
Example: How many bricks in a wall 30 feet long, 10 feet 
high, and 9 inches thick. 
Solution: 30 x 10 = 300 square feet in the wall. 300 x12 = 
3,600. Ans. 


N.B.—This rule is based on the dimensions of the ordinary 
common brick, which is 9 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 24 
inches thick, and contains 90 cubic inches. Ample allowance is 
made for mortar. 

When doors and windows occur in the wall, multiply the 
height by the width and deduct the result from the number of 
square feet in the wall before multiplying by 6, 12, 18, or 24 as 
the case may be, 
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How to Find the Contents of a Wagon Box. 


A common Wagon Box is a little more than ten feet long and 
three feet wide, and will hold about two bushels forevery inch 
in depth. 

Rule.— Multiply the depth of the wagon box in inchus by 2, and you have the 
number of bushels. 

if the wagon box is 11 feet long, multiply the depth in inches by 2, and add 
one-tenth of the number of bushels to itself. 

Example: How many bushels of grain will a wagon box 
hold 22 inches deep and 10 feet long ? 


Solution : 22X2—44, Ans. 
N. B.—A bushel to the inch is calculated for corn on the cob. 


How to Find the Number of Bushels of Grain in 
a Bin or Box. 

Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and then again by 
the breadth in feet, and then again by 8, and cut off the right hand figure. The 
last result will be the number of bushels. 

Example : How many bushels in a bin 12 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high ? 

Solution : 12X10X6X8—576.0. Ans. 


Nore.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height in 
inches, and that again by the width in inches, and divide the result by 
2150.4, the number of cubic inches in a bushel. 


BUSHELS. 


The dimensions of the bushel are 1814 inches inner diameter; 
19144 inches outer diameter, and 8 inches deep; and when 
heaped, the cone is not to be less than 6 inches high; which 
makes a heaped bushel equal to 114 struck ones. To reduce 
U.S. dry measures to British ones of the same name, divide 
by 1.031516; to reduce British ones to U. 8., multiply by 
1.031516 ; or for common purposes use 1,032, 


FINDING THE CONTENTS OF A BARREL. 


In measuring cisterns, reservoirs, vats, etc., the barrel is 
estimated at 3114 gallons, and the hogshead at 63 gallons. 

A gallon of water, imperial measure, weighs 10 pounds. 

30 imperial gallons are equal to nearly 36 American gallons. 


How to Find the Contents of Barrels or Casks. 


Rule.— Add together the diameters of the bung and head in inches, and 
“ivide the sum by 2, which equals the average diameter. Then multiply the 
average diameter by itself in inches and again by the height in inches, then 
multiply by 8, and cut of the right hand figure, and you have the number of 
cubic inches. Divide by 277% and you have the number of gallons. To find 
the number of bushels divide by 2150.4. « 


Example : What is the contents of a barrel in gallons, whose 
middle or bung diameter is 22 inches, and end diameter 18 
inches, and 30 inches in height ? 

Solution : 22+18 + 2=20 average diameter. 

20 x 20 x 30 x 8=9600.0. 

9600 + 2773—343 gallons. Ans. 


Nors.—Barrels used in commerce are made in various sizes, from 80 to 50 
gallons. There is no definite measure called a hogshead, they are usually 
gauged, and have their capacities in gallons marked en them, 
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How to Find the Contents of a Round Tank. 


Muitiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and multiply 
chis result by 6, and you have the approximate contents of the tank in gallons. 
(For exact results multiply the product by 57K, instead of 6.) 


Example : How many gallons will a tank hold 6 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet deep? 
Solution: 6 x 6 x 8=288. 
288 x 6=1728 gallons, or 1440 Canadian gallons, 


Notre.—The Imperial gallon contains 2774 cubic inches, and the United 
States gallon only 231, therefore take 5/6 of the result to reduce to Canadian 


. measure. 
FOR MORE EXACT RESULTS. 
Rule.—Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and 
multiply this by 47 and divide the product by 3.and you will have the num- 
ber of gallons. 


Notz.—In calculating the capacity of anks $14 gallons are estimated to 
one barrel, and 63 gallons to one hogshead 


A TABLE FOR CIRCULAR TANKS UNE FOOT IN DEPTH. 
Five feet in diameter nolds...,...... 44 barrels. 


Six sie ds ce @eveereee ev eoe 67 .s 
Seven ‘° Oe A Mar ae ere me Se oe 
Eight « z Lame iabp ce 
Nine $6 7 ce Gt eoereeeee@ @ 15 sh) 
Ten ‘ a SUES athe ots ee Cone s 


N.B.—To find che contents of a tank by the table, multiply the contents of 
one foot in depth »y the num}er of feet deep. 


These tables are United States measure; always take 5/6 of the result for 
Canadian measure 


CONTENTS OF CISTERNS, TANKS, ETC. 881 
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Shorter Forms of How to Find the Contents of Cylindrical 
Cisterns, Tanks, Ete. 


If you cut the largest possible square from a circle drawn on 
paper, the square will be a little more than 3 of the whole 
circle. ‘Therefore, to find the area of a circle, take 34 of the 
Square of the diameter (or for exactness .78) and the result 
will be the area of the circle. 

Rule.— Multiply the square of the diameter of the cistern in feet, by the height 
in feet, and divide this result by 5, and it will equal the number of barrels the 
cistern will hold (approximately). (Or for exact results, instead of dividing by 
5, take s of the product. 

Example: A cistern is 5 feet in diameter, and 8 feet deep. 
How many barrels will it hold? 

Solution : 5X5xX8=200. 
200 5=40 barrels. Ans. 

To find the number of gallons, multiply by 3144. 


To Find the Number of Barrels in a Square Cistern. 


Multiply the height, width and depih togethar, and divide the product 
obtained by 4 (or for exactness, by 4.2), and the result will equal the number of 
barrels of 3144 gals. each, the cistern will hold. 

Example: 4x 8x 5=160. 
160 +440 barrels, or 33% Canadian barreis, 


ul 
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How to Find the Number of Shingles Required for a Roof. 


Rule.— Multiply the length of the ridge pole by twice the length on one rafter, 
and, if the shingles are to be exposed 4%, inches to the weather, multiply by 8, 
and if exposed 5 inches to the weather, multiply by 7, and you have the number 

_-of shingles. 

Norr.—Shingles are 16 inches long, and average about 4 inches wide, 

They are put up in bundles of 250 each. 


How to Find the Number of Laths for a Room. 
Rule.—Find the number of square yards in the room, and multiply by 143, 
and the result will be the number of laths. 


Notrt.—Laths are usually 4 feet long, and 14 inches wide, and 2 inch thick. 
It is estimated that 1000 laths, set 3 of an inch apart, cover about 70 square 
yards. 


How to Find the Number of Cords in a Pile of Wood. 


A cord of wood is a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high and con- 
tains 128 cubic feet. 

Rule.—Mulliply the length in feet by the width in feet and that result by the 
length in feet and divide the product by 128 and you have the number of cords. 

Example: How many cords in a pile of wood 4 feet wide, 7 feet high, 24 
feet long ? 

Solution: 4X7X24—672 cubic feet. 672 -- 128=514 cords. Ans. 


The Actual Weight of Dry Pine Lumber. 


Tim bePs.scsctescest Gecese cece 3 Ibs. per ft. White Pine Flooring.1.9 Ibs. per ft. 
Joists........ ls ariebeeneae ea 28 Seated Norway Flooring........ 23 Of ta ate 
Inch Lumber (rough) 2.6 “* “ Bhingles:\t.2-4.ene05 250 ©. « M, 


Inch. —“* (dressed) 2.9. “ ¢* Laths ..... seoesaees coegees Q00 Sf 66 My 


CONTENTS OF A WATERING TROUGH. 39° 


How to Find the Contents of a Watering-Trough. 


Rule.— Multiply the height in feet by the length in feet, and the product by 
the width in feet, and divide the result by 4, and you will have the contents in 
barrels of 81% gallons each. 

Example : What is the contents of a watering trough 8 feet 
Jong, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep ? 


Solution : 3X4X8 + 4=24 barrels. 


Notrr.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height in 
inches, by the width in inches, and divide the result by 231, and you will 
have the contents in gallons. 


Table for Finding the Contents of Square Tanks. 


A Tank Five feet by five feet holds ........ 6 barrels, 
Me Six feet by six feet holds .......... [803.6 Vat 
< Seven feet by seven feet holds.... 1114 = 
is Hight feet by eight feetholds..... 15% 
ss Nine feet by nine feet holds....... 19 crt 
ie! Ten feet by ten feet holds........... 2834 


The above table is for one foot of depth only. 


To find the contents of a trough, measure its depth in feet and 
multiply it by the contents of one foot in depth. 


Take § of the result for Canadian barrels, 
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WRITING THE EARLY LAW RECORDS. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


In Ontario it is unlawful to sell, expose for sale, and to pur- 
chase any property, or todo any work of an ordinary kind on 
Sunday. 

Conveying travellers and Her Majesty’s ma'l. selling drugs 
and medicines and works of necessity, and charity, are allowed 
on Sunday. ; 

Political meetings, tippling, games, racing, gambling, hunting, 
fishing and excursions, are prohibited on Sunday. 

All sales, purchases and contracts made on Sunday are void. 

These restrictions do not apply to Indians. 

Prosecutions for such offences must be commenced within 
one month and not afterwards. ‘ 

Persons may agree to work on other public holidays, but 
cannot be required to do so unless under special circumstances 
sf necessity. ; 


RESPONSIBILITY IN RUNAWAYS, 885 


RESPONSIBILITY IN RUNAWAY HORSES OR TEAMS. 


1. Ifa horse naturally quiet to ride and drive is frightened 
by a railroad train, steam thrasher, or other causes, not under 
the control of the rider or driver, does any damage, or injures 
any person or persons, the owner is not responsible. 


2. If horses are known to be vicious, or sustain a runaway 
reputation, break loose orrun away with their driver, or injure 
any person or persons, the owner is responsible, unless it can 
be shown that the horses were frightened by some obstacle 
which would naturally frighten a gentle or ordinarily quiet 
horse. 

3. Persons owning or driving a team must always use proper 
caution and ordinary diligence, in order to escape any damages 
that may be done in case his team should break lose and run 
away. 

4, If a person enters the barn or pasture of another, and is 
injured by a vicious horse or bull, it must be shown that the 
owner used all reasonable means in the care of his animals for 
the safety of his help and neighbors. 

5. If a person enters upon the land of another, and is 
injured, he must show good cause for entering upon said land, 
and also prove ordinary caution, in going where cattle and 
horses were kept, 
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Naturalization in Canada. 


All residents of a country are not subjects. In Canada 
‘the population is made up of British subjects and aliens. 

1. British Subjects.—(a) Persons born in any part of the 
British Empire, (2) or on a British ship, (c) or in a foreign 
country, if their parents were at the time British subjects by 
birth or naturalization, or if the grandfather on the father’s 
side were a British subject. 

Any of these classes are British subjects unless they have 
renounced their birthright, that is, taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to a foreign State. 

2. Aliens are those residents who are, by birth or oath of 
allegiance, subjects of a foreign State. A certificate of natu- 
ralization granted in any other part of the British Empire 
confers no rights or privileges upon an alien in Canada. 

3. Naturalization in Canada is the renunciation of his 
former allegiance by an alien, and taking the oath of allegi- 
ance as a British subject. The requirements are three 
years residence in Canada, bringing certificates of good 
character, and taking the oath before a judge, commissioner, 
or magistrate, and causing the same to be registered in a 
court of record. He can then receive his certificate of 
naturalization, and enjoy all the privileges of a British sub- 
ject. Alien women, married to British subjects, become by 
that act naturalized British subjects. 

4. Expatriation is a term which designates those who, 
being under no legal disability, renounce their British allegi- 
ance and take the oath of allegiance to a foreign State. 

5. Repatriation is the return of an expatriated subject to 
his allegiance to the British Crown. In Canada such a 
person must qualify in the same way as an alien. 

6. Right of Aliens in Canada.—Aliens may hold property, 
whether real estate or the stock of corporate companies, and 
transmit the same by will, or otherwise, in the same way as 
a British subject. An alien may not be the owner of a Brit- 
ish ship, nor can he serve as a juryman, nor exercise the 
franchise at municipal, provincial, or Dominion elections. 

‘* The consideration as to whether any person is a subject 
or not becomes material in relation to certain offences 
against the Crown. None but a subject can be found guilty 
of treason ; or, rather, what is treason in a subject may be 
no more than a felony in a foreigner.”—(O’ Sulizvan, 
Manual of Government in Canada.) 
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A CUBIC FOOT OF 


(AVOIRDUPOIS). 

WEIGHS LBS. WEIGHS LBS, 
Apple Wood....,....... BO iL Grindstone 24% owe cc tiat: 134 
PAIN DCT a een cs ceed hk G7 Gravel cs fo were tic 100-117 
MASDESLOS Sn coc Soe atc 83 oz Teall bd CMNOCK Aisaas are re eset es 25 
Asphalt, Gritted ........ PROM EMICKOTY cre on ss a eGene Somers 3 
PSAtUSLONC sae oes vest h23 telickory, Reds. oa.0- ae 52 
Bireh;Wood i... 2250.66 36 | Hickory, Shelbark....., 43 
Brick; Kire s2,'..: TSG PLCC 260s. s seein cere ee 59 
Brick, Common, Hard . E2Sel ENC serene ere cee fee LAgy 
Brick, Common, Soft.... 115 | Iron, Wrought.......... 485 
Brick, Work, Ordinary. mld 2 TON; \CASti re oidee none ae 450 
BSC aSSs(GASt: Uasalaces es. « B24: WLVOVY nde ai niet ol eerns cues 114 
PSCCHI Oy ee aso ace REs plead, Cast... saceena wee 709 
BOR WOOG fi oli fia te ses 13:3 2 uLead, Rolled sn es0e acme 711 
Butternut, Wood.. Ps: Limes Looser csc. = 3000 a 52 
Cedar, Woods foe Lignumt-V ita oo gece es 83.5 
Cement, Portland. ..... 3° Lime; Stone... ce ue 156 
Cement, Roman ........ 60 | Mahogany, Dry........ 53-06 
Goalcin Dumps 5: .5...5. Spieiaple, Dryses ae. eae 49 
Gherry, \Wood.,....25.% as ieMarble; Italian 2.0... 169 
MSRIRECOAN soe eain en's «6.0 <p melo.) Wlarl See ee oo cree 120 
Shestnut ¢8..5. cscs oo. . 38] Masonry,as to dryness 140-160 
CES ioe or erga waar er ae ¥20 WMercury ab 32scass.. a. 5. 848 
Soa) Anthracite... ... 93-100 | Mercury, Solid.......... 977 
Coal, Bituminous....... 49-84 | Millstone....... Bees ssc 154 
Robalt. Cast s.24 a. ess ASSHBIVICA Wace hing tee ces See e 183 
POG. s crisis «os go se se 27-30 | Mortar, Olds oo. ce noes go 
GOUcreltGnrs coe nee gers & 20) Mortar, NeW.ec nsec cee: 110 
Goppers Castics. «css avs Bate EUG ad. caatecte es eats 80-120 
Copper, Rolled Se opreee BAG IWNickel, Gaste es. dane 487 
OLA Wate ae iia <0 oor 16% | Opalyrenaceves ss <% costes 182 
OL OMT tates terns aie 2's ES: Oak, Dry - ance es - 59 
WIA MONG titan sos wren co 221 Oak, Canadians 7-2.-sa00 54 
RCatt ht LLOOSCtstiw cnt +4 4 « O95) Oleg oo tees Pg itegae = 58 
Earth, Semi, Fluid ...... 110: }.Platinumy. css. be os 1311-1373 
REDON Yisuaste sy eeera fereiae os 3 TO-SQn Palladium raced. cde cee 737 
TNR OLY. of scere wis ats sch oct: ie S65 ch- PdtCRangcciertmemarae Se sine s 19 
Femerald, Pern....:.:.., $73 sheat, Hard. ca.sge cies s 83 
REC EY gorge ein. ava pais 250 | Plaster of Paris........ 73-80 
line oie « siat's saree 162 | Pine, White, Dry ....... 25 
Glass, Window......... Toe ines. Y GlOW sss osc cc ov ne 34 
Glasssblate i ..12. ssn as Pea hine, Rede... cise) as oe ay 
ASV SUM cists ss nse on aps ee TAGE ING, PIC. cae s ec sieh o 4! 
Golde Pure... sss nes L2O4VISE latina seat eins wares tierce ce 1219 
Sold COIN ay a sae as ViOsprewters wins oo sce sets 466 
ReLAUG tae cect ss ech tare 165 | Pumice Stone....... ccee 57 
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Porcelain, Chinese...... 147 
Poplar; White. eso... 0.2. a3 
POcpHYLY pee ee eee 180 
Purbeckstotie:/,--22 ee 162 
PAZZOlANG Beg caren ae ts 170 
QUALEZ? 2 ioe. Sete Wine, fare 166 
RROSiNGe pes .ae atch eacesties 69 
RHOGHM Sag Hae mee wa 687 
DAnCC Wels once cee. eee 118 
Sand, Dry, Loose..... go-106 
Sandstone wh. pie tes 151 
Salis ster ee codeine. 45 
HAle. caters os tures + eat 162 
SHINGO 1S eee om otc ce hn kone 95 
Silver Coin. 8% dec. 655 
pilver, Pure, Cast.'.. 3)... 671 
mintetao aan ste Se OO-177'5 
Snow, Just Fallen....... 5-12 
Snow, Moistened. 15~50 
Spat seme. B-caee- ge 162 
PODUUCET Sia Sater eM letters at 
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WEIGHS LBS, 


spruce, Dry 7.n. 2 ee 25 
steel; Sott a: (oe eau nee 487 
Steel, Hardened....... 493 
Sulphuric .s.) eee 125 
Sycamore, Dry... ..22aee 37 
TAC choke ints 23 oo 63 
Tin os dio een oe ee 455 
Tin, Cast“) sa.) .. en 460 
Tiles, Average...... 3 115. 
Topazi...:te to cca eee 237 
arte 20-30 
Trap:.2.0 ii2 oe. eee ee 
lypey Weta lode. seca 653 
Vinewa ra. sesusons kee aes 67 
Wateér, Salt.9422 see 64 
Water,;Raing 2 eee 62 
Walnut, Dry. 2 eeoeer eee 38 
Wax, Bees. 60 
Willow ecu cees ee eee 36 
LANG. Decca cu ame ieee eines 428-449 


NotTEe—Green timbers usually weigh 1-5to 1-2 more than dry. 


WEIGHT OF ONE CORD OF SEASONED WOOD, 
128 CUBIC FEET PER CORD. 


WEIGHT LBS, 


Beech, Red Oak:or Black Oak, 2)... big eee 3250 
Hickory) or Sugar Maple ses. ire een ee 4500 
Flemiock Bark; Dry (f.4, oie sae sae eee tere eee 2200 
Pine, Norway or: White ...0) as ova) ee eee See 2000 
Poplar, Chestnut or Bim. 2.6.0). son gee eee 2350 


White Oak site hk te ee 3850 
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MUNICIPAL COUNCILS AND OFFICERS. 


For the purpose of municipal organization, the Province of 
Ontario is divided into Cities, Towns, Villages, Townships, 
Counties and the unorganized Districts. 

Townships are laid out by Government Surveys, and a 
number of Townships grouped together are formed into a 
County by proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

_ When a community contains 750 inhabitants residing suffi- 
ciently near its immediate neighborhood, an incorporated 
Village may be formed on the petition of not less than one 
hundred resident freeholders and householders over twenty- 

one years of age, of whom at least one-half must be free- 
holders. The petition is presented to the Council of the 
County in which the Village is situated, and the Council must 
then pass a By-Law to incorporate the Village. When the 
Village contains over two thousand inhabitants it may be 
formed into a Town. Villages of one thousand or less 
inhabitants cannot occupy more than five hundred acres, but 
an additional two hundred acres may be annexed to the 
‘ corporation of a Village or Town for every additional one 
- thousand inhabitants. Streets and Public Squares are not 
included in estimating this area. 
A Town containing ten thousand inhabitants may be formed 
into a city. 
These changes are effected by the proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who also gives the municipality a name. 
All municipal affairs are managed by Councils. A Township 
‘ Council consists of four Councillors and a Reeve, elected by 
general vote. A Township having five hundred electors has a 
Council of three Councillors. _Deputy-Reeve is elected instead of a 
Councillor for every additional five hundred electors. 

The Council of an incorporated Village has a Reeve and 
four Councillors, and in Villages of over five hundred electors 
a Reeve, Deputy-Reeve and three Councillors, and another 
Deputy-Reeve is elected for every additional five hundred 
electors. 

The Council of a Town is formed by the election of a Mayor 
and three Councillors for each Ward when there are less than 
five, or two Councillors for each Ward when there are five or 
more Wards. 

If the Town is still under the jurisdiction of the County 
Council then a Reeve is elected, and also a Deputy-Reeve 
for Towns of five hundred electors, and another Deputy-Reeve 
for every additional five hundred electors. 

A City Council contains a Mayor and three Aldermen for 
each Ward. Toronto has four Aldermen for each Ward, who. 
may be paid for their services. Cities having a population of 
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one hundred thousand or over, have a Board of Control asso, 
consisting of the Mayor and three Aldermen, elected by the 
Council. 

Counties must be divided for the purpose of municipal 
elections into at least four, and not more than five divisions, 
and elect not less than eight, nor more than ten members. 
In Counties having more than twenty-five thousand, and less 
than forty thousand inhabitants, there must be five, and not 
more than six divisions, and ten, but not more than twelve 
Councillors elected. When the population of a County is 
more than forty thousand, and less than sixty thousand, there 
must be six, and not more than seven divisions, and twelve, 
but not more than fourteen Councillors ; and in Counties of 
sixty thousand or more inhabitants, there must be eight and 
not more than nine divisions, and sixteen, but not more than 
eighteen members in the Council. 

The population of Cities, Towns, Villages and unorganized 
Indian Reserves are not to be included in the above com- 
putations. 

The election of County Councils is held every alternate year 
at the same time as the other municipal elections are held, 
being the first Monday in January, the nomination being 
made on the Monday preceding. 

County Councillors thus hold office for two years, and must 
reside within the County division which they represent. 

No member of a Council of a local municipality, nor any 
Clerk, Treasurer, Assessor or Collector shall be eligible for 
nomination or election as a County Councillor. 

No person can act as a Councillor, Deputy-Reeve, Reeve, 
Alderman or Mayor unless he is a natural born or naturalized 
British Subject of twenty-one years of age residing in the 
municipality or within two miles of it, and having at the time 
of election a legal or equitable estate of freehold or leasehold 
as tenant or proprietor to the extent of the following amount 
over and above all incumbrance: In Villages two hundred 
dollars in freehold or four hundred dollars in leasehold ; in 
Towns six hundred dollars in freehold or twelve hundred 
dollars in leasehold ; in Cities one thousand dollars in freehold 
or two thousand dollars in leasehold; in Townships four 
hundred dollars in freehold or eight hundred dollars in lease- 
hold. 

Every member of a County Council shall possess the same 
property qualifications as the Reeve of a Town would require 
to have, and every member of a County Council before enter- 
ing on his duties shall make and subscribe the declaration of 
office and qualification prescribed. 

The County Clerk shall cast up the votes and declare the 
result of the election. 


~ 
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When two candidates receive the same number of votes the 
County Clerk shall request the nominating officer to cast a 
deciding ballot. 

When there is a tie vote on the election of Warden, and no 
election is had during the first day of meeting, or after two 
ballots have been cast on the second day, the senior member 
representing the division having the largest equalized assess- 
ment, is given two votes. The senior member means the one 
for such division who received at the last preceding election 
the highest number of votes in his division. 

The following persons are exempted from duty as members 
of Council, viz.:—Members of Parliament, of the Senate, 
Legislative Council, Civil Servants, Judges, Coroners, Clergy- 
men, all members of the Law Society, and Officers of Courts 
of Justice, Medical men, University Professors,School Masters, 
Millers and Firemen. 

The property qualifications required in order to entitle a 
person to vote at Municipal Elections are: (1) The holders of 
freehold property in their own right or married men, whose 
wives are freeholders, resident within the municipality for one 
month next before the election. (2) All those who are, or 
whose wives are, freeholders or tenants in the municipality, 
and (3) all those who are in receipt of an income of not less 
than four hundred dollars, and farmers’ sons residing ona 
farm of their father or mother of not less than twenty acres 
for twelve months next prior to the return of the Assessment 
Roll on which the list used is based. Four months’ absence in 
a year does not disqualify. 

Persons who have not paid their Taxes cannot vote. 

Persons who possess any of these qualifications entitling 
them to a vote must be men, or unmarried women or widows, 
of the age of twenty-one years, British subjects by birth or 
naturalization, and rated on the revised Assessment Roll upon 
which the list used at the election is based, for real property 
held in their own right or, in the case of married men, for 
property held by their wives, or for income. They must have 
not received any reward or expectation of reward for voting. 

The real property qualifications in Townships and Villages 
is one hundred dollars; in Towns of three thousand or less, 
two hundred dollars; in others, three hundred dollars ; and 
Cities four hundred dollars. 

The following properties are exempt from Assessment and 
Taxation :— Property of Public Institutions, Churches, Ceme- 
teries ; Incomes and pensions of persons in official positions 
as the Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governor, Military and 
Naval Officers, Imperial, Dominion, and Provincial Pension- 
ers; Grain in store or warehouse for shipment, horses and 
stock of a farm or grazier; Income of a farmer derived from 
his farm, and of merchants, mechanics or other persons from 
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capital liable to assessment ; so much of personal property as 
is invested in mortgage on lands, or due on account of the 
sale of land, or invested in Dominion, Provincial or Municipal 
Debentures; Shares in Bank Stock, but the Interest and 
Dividends thereon are assessable ; Stock in an Incorporated 
Company, Building or Mortgage Society ; Personal Property 
owned out of the Province ; Personal Property on which there 
is a debt or account due equal to the value thereof; and the 
net personal property of any person which is under one 
hundred dollars in value 3; seven hundred dollars of any 
persons annual income derived from personal earnings, and 
four hundred dollars from income derived from other sources. 
The total exemption on income from all sources must not 
exceed seven hundred dollars ; Rent from Real Estate, except 
interest on Mortgage; Household effects; Property in vessels. 


MUNICIPAL SYSTEM, COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


While there are many differences in the details of the 
machinery, all the municipal systems of the Provinces are 
distinguished by certain leading features adapted to their 
respective circumstarices and conditions. We can only speak 
now of the County and Township Councils of Ontario. 

County Councils.—By amendments of the Municipal Act 
which came in force Jan. 1, 1897, the County is divided into 
several districts, regard being had to extent and population. 
The districts may comprise three or four municipalities. 
Each district elects two Councillors, the members so elected 
constitute the County Council. At their first meeting they 
elect one of their members to be Warden, who presides as 
nead at all their deliberations and meetings. They have 
power under the Statutes to make and keep in repair County 
boundary roads and bridges, to regulate the driving on high- 
ways, to aid schools, agricultural societies, establish and 
maintain poor houses, keep jail awd court house in proper 
repair, appoint a Treasurer, Clerk and Engineer, provide all 
the machinery for the performance of the obligations and 
duties of their office, and apportion by equal rate on assess- 
ment the amount which each municipality has to pay of the 
County expenditure and to receive the same from the 
treasurers of the several municipalities within the County. 

Township Councils.—Township Councillors must have 
the same property qualifications as County Councillors, must 
be British born or naturalized subjects, must be resident rate. 
payers, elected annually, the electors of both being the same. 

Townships containing five hundred ratepayers are entitled 
to a Reeve, Deputy-Reeve and three Councillors. These 
constitute the Township Council. Their duties and powers 
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are very similar but on a humbler scale to those of the County 
Council. Their most important function is to keep the High- 
ways and bridges in good repair, to act jointly with neighbor- 
ing Councils in maintaining town lines in safe condition, to 
appoint pathmasters, assigning to each a small section of road 
on which he is to see that the residents of his allotted section 
perform their statute labor. They have power to change by 
raising or lowering the amount of statute labor according to 
a fixed scale. They appoint annually an Assessor, Collector, 
Poundkeepers, Fenceviewers, Road Commissioners and Board 
of Health. It is also their duty to levy and collect by a 
uniform rate on all the rateable property according to the last 
Assessment Roll, sufficient taxes to pay all expenditures, 
general and special, including their proportion of County 
expenditures called the County Rate, Grant to Schools and 
Trustee’s School Tax ofthe Municipality. The most important 
appointee is the Township Clerk, and next to him the 
Treasurer, both holding office at the good will of the Council. 
The duty of the latter, who gives security, is to receive and 
keep accourt of all monies entrusted to him and pay out the 
same only as the Council directs. Of the former to keep the 
Township Records, write the Minutes and By-laws of Council, 
prepare the Collection Roll and furnish the Government with 
Township Statistics of various kinds. 

Reeves and Deputy-Reeves of Townships have not under 
the law as now amended any official standing in the County 
Councils. 


ROSSLAND, B. C. 
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JOHNS CHUTES IE, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, ROSSLAND, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Meee may be taken before any Notary Public, ers 
under his hand and seal; when sworn to out of the Provin ; 


Record having a Seal. The latter method is She most cot 
venient and commonly used. 


Arrest.—Imprisonment for debt abolished, but in aettons 
over $100.00, if shown by affidavits that debtor is about to 
leave the Province, with intent to defraud creditors he may be > 
arrested under Writ of Capias. 


Garnishment and Attachment.-—Plaintiff may garnish 
debts due defendant, before and after judgment. No aac 
ment of goods and chattels before judgment. ; 


Married Woman.—Acts as feme sole. No dower BT in 
case of death of husband, intestate, then one-third for life. — 


Exemption.—A homestead up to the value of $2,500.0 
duly registered, and personal property to the value of $500.00 
are exempt from forced seizure or sale, excepting stock in 
trade, or in case of debt contracted in respect of specific 
goods and chattels 
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itness.— One witness only required to execution of docu- 
ts, excepting wil, when two required. 

 Chattel Mortgages. —Must be registered within twenty- 
me days: of date of execution. | Must be renewed every five 


* osts.—Non-resident plants Deane to give security for 
¢ fendants’ costs of action, Usual amount in Kootenay $300 


Proof of Claims.—In assignments for penciicor Gcditocs 

nd particulars of claim verified by affidavit or declaration 

and vouchers, if any, and stating what security, if any, is held 

for the claim. 

- General Abstract of Mining Laws.—Provincial Legisla- 
ion in regard to Mining (excepting Coal), is divided into two 

classes, Placer Mining and Vein or Lode Mining, to cover 

which two separate Acts have been passed. 

_ Copies of these can be obtained at 25 cents each by address- 

ng and remitting the Queen’s Printer, at Victoria, B.C. 


MINERAL ACT, 1896, AND AMENDMENTS. 


Free Miner.— Persons over eighteen years of age, license 
ee $5.00 per annum. Companies with nominal capital of 
$100,000 or less, $50.00; with nominal capital exceeding 
$100,000, $100.00 ; licenses not transferable. 
Location.—Not more than 1,500 feet square. Two posts 
nd discovery post. 
Assessment. .— $100.00 in cash or work to be recorded each 
ear. $500.90 in work required for Crown Grant. Survey 
- cost not exceeding $100.00 counted as work. 

_ Lieense.—Interest of co-owner failing to keep up license 
from year to year vests in other co-owner. 

Shareholder in Joint Stock Company need not have license. 

Crown Grant properties also excepted. 

Game.—Free Miner at liberty to kill game at any time for 
his own use. 

Rights.—Holder for Mineral Claim entitled to minerals 
within claim, but no right to mine outside boundary lines con- 
tinued vertically downwards. 

Time.— Fifteen (15) days to record claim after location. 

Suits.—Suits on adverse claims confined solely to the 
Supreme Court. 

Requirements for Crown Patent.—Survey of Claim by 
Provincial Land Surveyor. 
~ $500.00 expended in work or cash in lieu. 

Sixty days’ notice in British Columbia Gazette. 

Sixty days’ concurrent advertisement in local newspaper. 
Sixty days’ concurrent posting of plat and notice on claim. 
Filing of copy of original field notes with Recorder. 
Affidavits as to location and facts. 


¥: 
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MANITOBA. 


(By EpmunD L. Taytor, Barrister, Solicitor, etc., Winnipeg.) 


Actions.—County Court.— —County Courts have jurisdic- 
tion in personal actions of tort and replevin up to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and in personal actions ex-contractu up to 
four hundred dollars. 


Queen’s Beneh.—Actions which are not within the com- 
petence of the County Courts must be brought in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Actions in this Court are commenced by a 
statement of claim and a defendant served in Manitoba must 
file his defence within sixteen days from date of service. 

The Statute governing the practice in this Court came into 
force on the first of October, 1895. It abolishes the separate 
administration of law and equity. 


Aliens.—Real and personal property of every kind may be 
acquired, held and disposed of by an alien as if he werea 
natural-born British subject. 


Chattel Mortgages. — Every mortgage or conveyance 
intended to operate as a mortgage of goods and chattels not 
accompanied by an immediate delivery and not followed by 
an actual and continued change of possession is absolutely 
void against execution creditors of the mortgagor, or sub- 
sequent purchasers or mortgagees in good faith for valuable 
consideration, unless the mortgage or a true copy thereof is 
filed with the Clerk of the County Court in the judicial division 
where the chattels mortgaged are situate. Mortgages so 
filed cease to be valid as against the creditors of the persons 
making same and as against subsequent purchasers or 
mortgagees in good faith for valuable consideration, after the 
expiration of two years from the filing thereof, unless within 
thirty days next preceding the expiration of the said term of 
two years, a statement exhibiting the interest of the mortgagee 
in the mortgaged property and a full statement of the amount 
still due and of all payments made be filed with an affidavit 
by the party filing same that the mortgage has not been kept 
on foot for any fraudulent purpose. Sucha statement must 
be refiled every two years to retain priority as aforesaid. 

Distress.—The right of a mortgagee to distrain for interest 
due on a mortgage is limited te the ‘goods of the mortgagor 
only and to such goods as are not exempt from seizure under 
execution. When rent is payable quarterly or more frequently 
a Jandlord is limited in his distress to three months’ arrears of 
rent and to one year’s arrears when the rent is payable less 
frequently than quarterly. 

Garnishment.—Debts, obligations and liabilities due, pay- 
able, owing or accruing due to a debtor may be attached by his 
creditors both before and after judgment. A garnishing order 
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cannot be obtained in the Court of Queen’s Bench until an 
action has been commenced. In the County Court the action 
and garnishee proceedings may commence at the same time. 
Any debts due to a mechanic, laborer, servant, clerk, or 
employee, for wages or salary shall be exempt to the extent 
of twenty-five dollars, and at the rate of twenty-five dollars a 
month if less than a month's salary is due. 


Intestates Estates, Devolution of.—If any intestate 
shall die leaving a widow and child or children, one-third of 
his real and personal estate shall go to his widow, and the 
remaining two-thirds to his child or to his children, in equal 
shares, and in case of the decease of any of his children to 
such as shall legally represent them. For the purpose of 
distribution it makes no difference whether the relationship be 
by the half blood or by the whole blood, and posthumous 
children share equally with children born during the life time 
ofthe intestate. Ifthe intestate dies leaving a widow and no 
issue the whole estate goes to his widow; if issue and no 
widow to the child or children in equal shares ; if no issue or 
widow to his father ; if no issue, widow or father to his mother, 
brothers and sisters in equal shares; if no widow, issue, 
father, brothers or sisters to his mother 3; if no widow, issue, 
father or mother to his brothers and sisters in equal shares, 
or if any of his brothers or sisters be dead their children take 
the parents share, all these failing the estate goes to his next 
of kin, but in no case are representatives admitted among 
collaterals after brothers or sister’s children. The separate 
property of a married woman dying intestate is distributed in 
the same manner as that of a husband dying intestate, real 
estate rests in the personal representatives in the same manner 
as personal estate. 


Judgment —Upon any judgment for a sum not less than 
forty dollars being recovered, a certificate of such judgment 
may be recorded in any Land Titles or Registry Office, and 
from the date of registration the judgment will bind the lands 
of the judgment debtor within the registration district, upon 
this being done the judgment creditor may proceed in the 
Queen’s Bench to sell the land of the judgment debtor if they 
are notexempt. A certificate of judgment must be renewed 
every two years from the date of last registration. Actions to 
recover money secured Ly judgment must be commenced 
within ten years next after a present right to receive the same 
shall have accrued. 


Limitations.—Actions of debt for land or rent must be 
brought within ten years after the right of action accrued. 
Actions for arrears of rent, or interest on any sum of money 
charged upon or payable out of any land or rent, or in respect 
of any legacy or any damages in respect of such arrears of 
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rent or interest must be commenced within six years after the 
amounts become due or after a written acknowledgment. 

Actions to recover money secured by mortgage, judgment, 
lien or otherwise charged upon or payable out of any land or 
rent or legacy must be brought within ten years next after 
the present right to receive the same accrued to some person 
capable of giving a discharge for or release of the same, 

Persons under disability are allowed five years from the 
removal of their disability, but no action as regards persons 
under disability shall be brought except within twenty-five 
years next after the right of action accrued; in the case of 
persons absent from Manitoba the time to bring an action is 
limited to fifteen years after the right accrued. No person 
can in Manitoba acquire a right by prescription to the access 
and use of light to any building whatever. On simple con- 
tracts the action must be brought within six years from the 
time when the right to bring such action accrued, or from the 
time of last payment or an acknowledgment of the debt in 
writing. 

Recording Deeds, Mortgages, Ete.—All instruments ex- 
cepting wills, sheriff's deeds, and tax deeds affecting lands in 
Manitoba are void against any subsequent purchaser or 
mortgagee for valuable consideration without actual notice 
unless registered in the proper office before the registering of 
the instrument under which such subsequent purchaser or 
mortgagee may claim. 


Taxes. — Lands are liable to sale for taxes when any portion 
of the tax has been due for over one year. The owner may 
redeem within two years from the day of sale. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS. 


Tks dake. 


Socius). Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy, 

A.B. 8., American Bible Society. 

Acct., Account. 

A. C, (Ante Christum), Before 
Christ. 

Admr., Administrator. 

A. D.,(Anno Domini), In the year 
of our Lord. 

Adv., Advocate. 

Adjt., Adjutant. 

Adjt.-Gen., Adjutant-General. 

Advtg., Advertising. 

4Ht., 44., (Aitatis), Of age, aged. 

Agt., Agent. 

A. & F. B. §., American and For- 
eign Bible Society. 

Agmt,, Agreement. 

A. H. M.§8., American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Ala., Alabama. 

Ald., Alderman. 


S., (Academizs Americans | A. M. or M. A. (Artium Magister), 


Master of Arts. (Ante Meri- 
diem), before noon. (Anno 
Mundi), In the year of the 
world. 

Amt., Amount. 

Am., Amer., American. 

An.,(Anno), In the year. 

Anon., Anonymous. 

Ark., Arkansas. 

Art., Article. 

A.-8., Anglo-Saxon. 

Asst., Assistant. 

A.S.S.U., American Sunday School 
Union. 

A.T.S., American Tract Society. 
American Temperance Society. 

Atty., Attorney, 

Atty.-Gen., Attorney-General. 

A. U. C.,(Anno Urbis Condite), In 
the year from the building of 
the city, (Rome). 

B. B., Bill Book or Bank Book. 
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Sbl., Barrel. 

‘B. A. , Bachelor of Arts. 

Bal., Balance. 

B. C., Before Christ. 

B.C. L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd., Bound. 

Bds., Bound in Boards. 

B. Ex., Bill of eee 

BE. ae B., Bank. 

B. M , (Baccalaureus Medicinee), 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

B. P. or Bills Pay., Bills Payable. 

Bb. R. or Bills eC., Bills Receiv- 
able, 

Brig., Brigade. Brigadier. 

Brit., Britain. British. 

Bot. Bought. 

B. 8., Bachelor of Science. 

Bush., Bushel. 


C., Gack (Caput), Chapter. 

Cash., Gashier. 

Cal., California. Calends. 

C.C. P., Court of Common Pleas. 

Capt., Captain. 

C. B., Cash Book. Commander of 
the Bath. 

C. H., Court House. 

Ch., Chs., Church, Churches. 

Cc. C., County Court. County 
Commissioner. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

Cer., Certificate. 

Chgd., Charged. 

C. J., Chief Justice. 

Ck., Cheque. 

Cl., Clergyman. 

Clk., Clerk. 

Col., Colonel. 

Co., ‘Company 

C. 0. D., Collect on Delivery. 

Com., Commission. Comumis- 
sioner. Committee. _ 

Con., (Contra), Against, or in oppo- 
sition. 

Con. or Const., Consignment. 

Con., Cr., ©. C. Contra. Credit. 

Cong. Congress. 

Conn., Ct., Connecticut. 

Const., Constable. 

Cc. P., Common Pleas. 

Cr., Creditor. 

Cur., Current, or this month. 

C. §., Court of Sessions. 

C’t or c., Cent. 

Cwt., Hundred weight. 

D., d.,(Denarius), Penny. 

D.B., Day Book. 

D.C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.C., District of Columbia. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Deft., Dft., Defendant. 

Del., Delaware. Delegate. 

Dea., Deacon. 

Del. (Delineavit) He drew it. 

Dep., Deputy. Department. 


Colossians. 
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Dept., Dpt., Deponent. 
Dep. B., Deposit Book. 
Dft., Draft. 
Dict., Dictator. Dictionary. 
Dis., Discount. 
D. M., Doctor of Music. 
D.L. B., Dominion Land Surveyor, 
Do. or do. a Cait ., The same. 
Dols., $, Dollars. 
Doz., "Dozen. 
Drs Doctor. Debtor. 
Ds. or ds., Days. 
D. V., z Deo Volente), God Willing. 
Dwt.,(Denarius and weight), Pen- 
nyweight. 
Ea., Each. 
E., East, Earl. Fiagle. 
Ecc., Kecl., Ecclesiastical. 
E O. E., Errors and omissions 
excepted. 
Ed., Edition. Editor, 
EK. E., Errors excepted. 
E. G., e. g.,(Exempli Gratia), For 
examp se. 
E. Lon., ma Longitude. 
E.N. E., Hast North-Kast. 
Eng., England. English. 
Ep., Epistle. 
Epis. -, Episcopal. 
E.S. E., Hast-Southeast. 
Esq., Esqr., Esquire, 
Etal.,(et alibi), And elsewhere and 
others. 
Evang., Evangelical. 
Kte., &e., (Et cetera), And others, 
‘And go forth. 
Ex. or Exch., Exchange. 
Exp., Expense. 
Fahr., Fahrenheit. 
Joh ak, B., Fellow of the Society of 
Arts. 
Fav., Favor. 
I’. B. E., Foreign Bill of Exchange. 
F. H. §., Fellow of the Historical 
Society 
F.C. A., Woliow College of Accoun- 
tant 8. 
oe Florida. 
F. O. B., Free on Board. 
Fo., Fol., Folio. 
For'd, Forward. 
ic §., Fellow of the Royal 
fete a thisat Society. 
F. R.8., Fellow Royal Society. 
Frt., Freight. 
Ft. or {t., Foot or Feet. 


Ga., Georgi 
Gal., Gallon. 
G. B., Great Britain. 
Gen., * General, Genesis. 
Gov., Governor. 
Guar., Guarantee. 
, h., hr., hour, 
Hag, "Hage ai. 
H. B. M., Her Brittanic Majesty. 
Hake, Handkerchief. 


Dram. 
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Hhd., Hogshead. 

H.M. 8., His or Her Majesty’s Ship 
or Service. 

Eon., Honorable. f 

H.R. H., His (Her) Royal Highness. 

Hund., Hundred, 


Ta., Iowa. 
I. B., Invoice Book. 
Ib., tps (Ibidem), In the same 


a e 

Id., ae , The same. 

L.e.,i.e.,(Id est), That is. 

1. H.S.,(Jesus Hominum Salvator), 
Jesus the Saviour of Men. 

Tl1., Illinois. 

In., Inch. Inches. 

Ind., Indiana. 

Ind. Ter., Indian Territory. 

I. N. R. I, (Jesus Nazarenus Ju- 
deorum Rex), Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, King of the Jews. 

Ins., Insurance. 

Insol., Insolvency. 

Inv. or I., Invoice. 

In Trans., (In transitu), On the 

assage. 

Invt., Inventory. 

I, T., Indian Territory. 


J. or Jour., Journal. 

J. ©. D., (Juris Civilis Doctor), 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

J. D., (Jurum Doctor), Doctor of 
Laws. 

J.P., Justice of the Peace. Jour- 
nal Page. 

J. U. D., Juris Utriusque Doctor), 
Doctor of both Laws; i. e., 
Canon and Civil Law. 

Ky., Kentucky. 

L., lb., (Libra), Pound weight. 

La., Louisiana. 

Lat., Latitude. Latin. 

L. B., Letter Book. 

lbs., Pounds. 

L. I., Long Island. 

Leg., Legislature. 

L. D. 8., Licentiate of Dental 
Surgery. 

Lib., Librarian, (Liber), Book. 

L. F., Ledger Folio. 

Lieut., Lt., Lieutenant. 

Lieut.-Col., Lieutenant-Colonel. 

LL. B., Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D., Doctor of Laws. 

Lon., Long., Longitude. 

L. S., (Locus Sigilli), Place of the 


eal. 
L. 8. D., 1.8. d., Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence. 


M., Mon.; Monday. 

Mass., Massachusetts. 

M. A., Master of Arts. 

M. B., (Musice Baccalaureus), 
Bachelor of Music. ry 
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M.C., Member of Congress, Master 
Commandant. 

M. D., Doctor of Medicine, 

Md., Maryland. 

Mdse., Merchandise. 

Me., Maine, 

Mem., (Memento), Remember. 

Mem., Memorandum. 

Messrs., MM., (Messieurs), Gentle~ 
men. Sirs. 

Mex., Mexico or Mexican. 

Mich., Michigan. Michaelmas. 

Minn., Minnesota. 

Min. Plen., Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss., Mississippi. 

Mo., Missouri, Month. 

Mols., Molasses. 

Mons., Monsieur or Sir. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

MS., Manuscript. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 


N. A., North America. 

Nat., National. 

N. B., New Brunswick. North 
Britain. (Nota Bene), Mark 
well, Take Notice. 

N. C., North Carolina. 

N. E., New Englaud. North-East. 

Neb., Nebraska. 

Net, Without Deduction. 

N. F., Newfoundland. 

.H., New Hampshire. 

.J., New Jersey. 

. Lat., N. L., North Latitude. 

M., New Mexico. 

N. E., North North-East. 

N. W., North North-West. 

P., Notary Public. 

S., Nova Scotia. New Style. 

T., New Testament. 

. W., North-West. 

N. Y., New York. 
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Ont., Ontario. 

Or., Oregon. 

O. 8., Old Style (before 1752). 

O. T., Old Testament. 

Oz., 0z., Ounce or Ounces. 

P, or p., Page. 

Parl., Parliament. 

Payt., Payment. 

Pd., Paid. 

P. C., Privy Councillor. 

Per or pr., By the. 

P. E. 1, Prince Edward Island. 

Per_ct., (Per centum), By the 
Hundred. 

P. C. B., Petty Cash Book. 

Per an.,(Per annum), By the year. 

Ph. B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Pinx., Pxt., (Pinxit) He or she 
painted it. ‘ 


~ 
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Plff., Plaintiff. 

P. & L., Profit and Loss. 

P. M.,(Post Meridiem), Afternoon. 
Postmaster. 

Pkg., Package. 

P.M. G., Postmaster-General. 

P. O., Post Office. 

P.P.C.,(Pour prendre conge), To 
take leave. 

P. Q., Province of Quebec. 

py, Pair. 

Prem., Premium. 

Pres., Presbyterian. 

Prof., Professor. 

Pro tem., (Pro tempore), For the 
time. 

Prot., Protestant. 

Prox., (Proximo), Next month. 

Ps., Piece or Pieces. 

P.5S., Privy Seal. (Post scriptum), 
Postscript. 

Ps., Psalm or Psalms. 

Pub. Doc., Public Document. 


Q. C., Queen’s Council. 
Q. S., q. s.. (Quantum sufficit), A 
sufficient quantity. 
Qu., Qy., q., (Quzere), Query. 
. V., q. V-» (Quod vide), Which 
see. (Quantum vis.), As much 
as you please. 


R., (Rex), King. (Regina), Queen. 

R. A., Royal Academy. Royal 
Academician. Royal Artillery. 
Rear Admiral. 

R. E., Royal Engineers. 

Rec. Sec., Recording Secretary. 

Recd., Received. 

Ref., Reformed. Reformation. 

Ref. Ch., Reformed Church. 

Reg. Prof., Regius Professor. 

Rev., Roverend. Revelation. 

R. I., Rhode Island. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

Rom. Cath., Roman Catholic. 

R. B., Railroad. . 

Rt. Rev., Right Reverend. 


§.,South. Shilling. Sunday. 
§., St., Saint. 
§. A., South America. 
5. B., Sales Book. 
S. C., South Carolina. 
Sc., Sculp., (Sculpsit), He or she 
engraved it. Sculpture. 

S.D., Doctor of Science. 
8. E., South-East. 
Sec., Sect., Secretary. Section. 
Serg., Sergt., Sergeant. 
Shipt., Shipment. 

’§. J. C.. Supreme Judicial Court. 
Sol., Solicitor. 
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Sol.-Gen., Solicitor-General. 

. P. A. §., (Societatis Philoso- 
phice Americans Socius), 
Member of the American Phii- 
osophical Society. 

Sq., AL Square. 

S.8., Steamship. 

88., 88., (Scilicet), To wit, namely. 

8.5. H., South South-Hast. 

S. S. W., South South-West. 

8. T. D., (Sacrea Theologiws Doc- 
tor), Doctor of Divinity. 

St. Dft., Sight Draft. 

Stg., Sterling. 

Ss. If. P., (Sacrea Theologiz Pro- 
fessor ), Professor of Theology. 

Sunds., Sundries. 

Supt., Superintendent. 

Surv. Gen., Surveyor General. 

5S. W., South-West. 


Tenn., Tennessee. 
Tex., Texas. 
Tr. or Trans., Transaction. 


Ult., (Ultimo), Last month. 

U.S8.A., United States of America. 
United States Army. 

U. 8. M., United States Mail. 
United States Marine. 

U.8. N., United States Navy. 

U.8.8., United States Ship. 

U. T., Utah Territory. 


V., Vi., Vid., (Vide), See. 

Va., Virginia. 

V.-C., Vice-Chancellor, 

Viz., Videlicet, To wit, namely. 
Vt., Vermont. 


W.I1., West Indies. West India. 
Wis., Wisconsin, 

W.Lon., West Longitude. 

W. Va., West Virginia, 


Xn., Xtian, Christian. 
Yds., Yards. 


$, Dollar. 

c., Cents. 

£, Pounds Sterling. 
d., Pence. 

@, At, or to. 

%, Per cent. 
(Ditto), The same. 
/, Check Mark. 

11, One and 1 fourth. 
12, One and 2 fourths. 
18, One and 3 fourths, 
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DIFFERENCE OF TIME BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND 
OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD AND 
LONGEST DAY AT PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


LoneEsT Day, 


r. Min. 
12.00 o’clock noon at WASHINGTON. | St. Petersburg... 18 38 
12.12. (“eS PeMoe New. Y ork: Stockholmin.css 18 35 
12.24 “ a“ Boston. Cape Horne..cae 17 34 
12277 ES < Portland. Edinburgh =. 2.2 17 32 
LOT ae # St. John(N. F.).| Copenhagen,.... 17 20 

431° 4 - Lisbon, Dublints ee 16 52, 
443 “ be Dublin. Berlin 2-0 eee 16 40 
455 “ ‘ Edinburgh, Londonz?. tee 16 34 
0. 0e ernie London. Paris2. Sao. eee 16 05 
SLT a a Paris. Victoria, B. C... 7164208 
5:00 ee Rome. Vienna nee 15 56 
6.02 “ : Berlin. Albany ...3....5 40. 
6.14 “ Vienna. Boston 2k. 15 14 

7.04 “ g Constantinople. | Chicago......... 15 086 
10 vs Calcutta. Ogden a4. eee 15 05 
12.54. “" (SACM. 7Pekin: Constantinople.. 15 04 
248 “ y Melbourne. Nanlese.c..aeee 15 00 
451 “ : Auckland. Pekiny. eee 14. 58 
8.58 “ $s San Francisco. | Philadelphia..... 14 56 
9.40 “ ie Salt Lake. Washington..... 14 62 
11.08 ss ; New Orleans. | Cape Town...... 14 20 
11s 2" a Chicago. Calcutiaco4 = 13 24 
1152 “ es Buffalo. Panama .2c2sees 12 34 


12.00 “ noon Lima (Peru). Quito. ¢cos<ccees Gh aMeee 
The above is actual time, not standard time. 
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HON. GEO. W. ROSS, 
PREMIER OF ONTARIO, 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS, TEACHERS, ETC. 


Inspectors for Public Schools are appointed by County 
councils in the case of rural districts, and by the trus- 
tees of City Corporations and Town Corporations separ- 
ated from the County. They are paid at the rate of 
$10 per school and their salaries average from $1,300 
to $1,400. In most cases an allowance is made by 
County Councils for travelling expenses. 

Their duties are to visit each school twice in the year 
and to report to the Department upon the attainments 
of the pupils and the equipment of the school. They 
have certain other duties with regard to the examina- 
tion of candidates for Third Class Certificates and the 
examination of pupils for Entrance to High Schools, 
for which they are allowed extra fees. In 1896 there 
_ were seventy-five inspectors engaged in connection with 
_ Pyblic School work, : 
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Separate School Inspectors are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. They have charge ot 
the Roman Catholic Separate Schools and are three in 
number. The Senior Inspector receives a salary of 
$1,850 and travelling expenses; the Junior Inspectors 
$1,700 with travelling expenses, The Inspectors of 
Public and Separate Schools must hold a First Class 
Certificate or a degree from a university with five years’ 
experience as teachers, three of which must be in a 
Public or Separate School. 

High School Inspectors are appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council. At present two are employed 
at a salary of $2,750, each with travelling expenses. 
A High School Inspector must be the holder of a Univer- 
sity degree and must be an experienced teacher. They 
are expected to visit each High School in the Province 
at least once a year, and to report to the Education 
Department. 

Besides these there is one Inspector of Model Schools, 
one of Technical Schools and one of Bi-Lingual Schools. 


Teachers.—Teachers of Public Schcols must be at least 
eighteen years of age, and must have taken a course 
of training either at a Model School or at a Normal 
School. They are examined on papers prepared under 
the direction of the Department. Their qualifications 
are prescribed by the Department and sub-divided into 
three grades, Ist, 2nd and 83rd. Teachers of High 
Schools must be twenty-one years of age and must hold 
either a First Class Certificate of qualification or a 
degree from a University. 


Holidays.—Every rural school opens on the third day of Jan- 
uary. Every Saturday, King’s Birthday, Domifion Day, Labor 
Day and Thanksgiving Day, with any other holiday 
fixed by the Municipality in which the school is situ- 
ated, is considered a public holiday in all schools. In 
addition, all rural schools are closed from the Thursday 
before Good Friday till one week from the Monday fol- 
lowing Good Friday. The summer vacation extends 
six weeks and the Christmas vacation from Dec. 23 
till Jan. 2, inclusive. Schools in cities, towns and incor- 
porated villages have two weeks additional of a sum- 
mer vacation, but in other respects the holdays are 
the same. The holidays in High Schools are identical - 
with the holidays in urban schools, 
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SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO. — 


School population between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, 574,490. Number of High Schools, including 
38 Collegiate Institutes, 131. Normal Schools, 3. 
Total Public Schools, 5,568. Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools, 372. 


Pupils attending High Schools (including Col- 
LGPtAemeENS I EULGS Ie ta eat e acl’ va 6 de ae 22,520 
Pupils attending Public Schools (Registered) 414,619 
Pupils attending Roman Catholic Separate 
DCO ba ae Sern uate See ie os 6 eiaeele kG cues cia ys 43,987 


Grand total, Students and Pupils attending 

High, Public, Separate and Model 
PICOUOLS ME ras ire an ie scene. sites © ee ae 481,129 

Amount paid for High Schools (including 
Collegiate Institutes) Teachers’ Salaries $ 535,521 


Grand total paid for Educational Purposes 
(including Salaries, Buildings and Re- 


pairs-of. all and every kind) .......... $5,056,814 
Male Teachers (Public Schools) ..... 2,3 1D 
Female Teachers (Public Schools) ... 6,301 
Teachers, Separate Schools ........... 818 
* HIN Cer Parleincsawas as ok cece 5.< 251 
“ig High Schools and Collegiate In- 
SEICULGSe a cic tai cnet iond « ste + cies 579 
otal numper Of VPeaAchers. ..4%c< s.< 0s 0 Hes es 10,324 
Public School Teachers’ Salaries.......... .. $2,874,473 


DUTIES OF TRUSTEES. 

It shall be the duty of the trustees of all Public 
Schools and they shall have power :— 

1. To appoint a secretary and treasurer or secretary- 
treasurer, and such committees, officers and servants as 
they may deem expedient ; 

2. To fix the time and place of meetings of the board, 
the mode of calling and conducting them, and of keep- 
ing a true and correct account of the proceedings of 
such meetings, and to transmit to the Minister of Edu- 
cation all returns and reports required by the Educa- 
tion Department ; 

3. To provide adequate accommodation for all the 
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children between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
resident in the municipality (in the case of rural schools 
for two-thirds of such children resident in the section) 
as ascertained by the census taken by the municipal 
council for the next preceding year; Provided that in 
computing such residents the children of persons on 
whose behalf a Separate School has been established 
under The Separate Schools Act shall not be included. 

4. To purchase or rent school sites or premises, and 
to build, repair, furnish, and keep in order the school- 
houses, furniture, fences and all other school property ; 
to keep the well, closets and premises generally in a 
proper sanitary condition ; to procure registers, maps, 
globes, apparatus, and, if they deem it expedient, pro- 
cure prize books and establish and maintain school 
libraries ; 

5. To determine the number, grade, territorial boun- 
daries, and description of schools to be opened and 
maintained ; the teachers to be employed; the terms 
on which they are to be employed, and their remunera- 
tion and rank (whether principals or assistants) ; 
and, as they may deem expedient, to establish kinder- 
gartens and classes for industrial training and instruc- 
tion in needlework and domestic economy ; 

6. To dismiss from the school any pupil who is ad- 
judged so refractory by the trustees and the teacher 
that his presence in the school is deemed injurious to 
the other pupils, and, where practicable, to remove such 
pupil to an industrial school ; 

7. To collect, at their discretion, from the parents 
or guardians of the children attending school, a sum not 
exceeding twenty cents per month, per pupil, to defray 
the cost of text-books and other school supplies; or to 
purchase for the use of pupils text-books and other 
school supplies at the expense of the corporation ; 

8. To exempt, in their discretion, from the payment 
of school rates, wholly or in part, any indigent per- 
sons (notice of such exemption to be given by the trus- 
tees to the clerk of the municipality, on or before the 
first day of August) and where deemed necessary to 
provide for the children of such persons text-books and 
other school supplies at the expense of the corpora- 
tion ; 

9. To submit to the municipal council, on or before 
the first day of August, or at such time as may be 
required by the municipal council, an estimate of the 
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expenses of the schools under their charge for the cur- 
rent year ; 

10. To provde (in the case of rural schools) for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries quarterly and, if neces- 
sary, to borrow on their promissory note, under the 
seal of the corporation, at interest not exceeding six 
per cent. per annum, such moneys as may be required 
for that purpose, until the taxes imposed therefor are 
collected ; 

11. To submit in the case of urban municipalities all 
accounts, books and vouchers to be audited by the 
municipal auditors, (whose duty it shall be to audit 
the same) and to publish as soon as the audit is made 
in one or more of the public newspapers, or otherwise, 
an abstract of the annual report of the auditors, with 
such findings and recommendations as the auditors 
deem expedient ; 

12. To take possession of all property which hag been 
acquired or given for public school purposes, and to 
hold the same according to the terms on which it wa3 
acquired or received ; and to dispose, by sale or other- 
wise, of any school site or property not required in 
consequence of a change of site, or other cause; to 
eonvey the same under their corporate seal, and to 
apply the proceeds thereof to their lawful school pur- 
poses or as directed by this Act ; 

13. To supplement out of school funds, at their 
pleasure, any allowance payable under this Act to 
superannuated teachers. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 


It shall be the duty of every teacher of a Public 
School :— 

1. To teach diligently and faithfully all the subjects 
in the Public School course of study; to maintain 
proper order and discipline in the school; to encour- 
age the pupils in the pursuit of learning; to inculcate 
by precept and example, respect for religion and the 
principles of Christian morality, and the highest regard 
for truth, justice, love of country, humanity, benevo- 
lence, sobriety, industry, frugality, purity, temperance 
and all other virtues ; 

2. To use the English language in the instruction of 
the school and in all communications with the pupils 
in regard to discipline and the management of the 
school, except where impracticable by reason of the 
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pupil not understanding English. Recitations requir- 
ing the use of a text-book may be conducted in the 
language of the text-book ; 

3. To see that the schoolhouse is ready for the recep- 
tion of pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time é 
of opening in the morning and five minutes before the 
time of opening in the afternoon, to call the roll every 
day according to the Register prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Department; to enter in the visitors’ book visits 
made to the school; to give the inspector, trustees 
and visitors access, at all times, to the register and 
visitors’ book; and to deliver the register, the school- 
house key and other school property in his possession 
to the corporation employing him on demand, or when 
his agreement with such corporation has expired ; 

4. To classify the pupils strictly according to the 
course of study prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment; to conduct the school according to a time-table 
accessible to pupils and visitors; to prevent the. use 
by pupils of umauthorized text-books; to attend 
regularly the teachers’ institutes in the inspectoral 
division ; to notify the trustees and inspector of absence 
from school, through illness or other unavoidable 
cause ; and to make at the end of each school] term, 
and subject to revision by the inspector, such promo- 
tions from one class or form to another as he may deem 
expedient ; 

5. To hold during each half year a public examina- 
tion of the school, and to give due notice thereof to 
the trustees, to any school visitors who reside in tne 
school section, and through the pupils, to their parents 
or guardians, and to hold such other examinations as 
may be required by the inspector for the promotion of 
pupils, or for any other purpose as the inspector may 
direct ; 

6. To furnish the Minister of Education, or the school 
inspector with any information which it may be in his 
power to gve respecting the condition of the school 
premises, the discipline of the school, the progress of 
the pupils or any other matter affecting the interests of 
the school, and to prepare such reports of the corpora- 
tion employing him as are required by the Education 
Department ; : 

7. To give assiduous attention to the health and com- 
fort of the pupils, to the cleanliness, temperature and 
ventilation of the school-rooms, to the care of all maps, 
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apparatus and other school property, to the preservation 
of shade trees and the orderly arrangement of the play- 
grouncs, and to report promptly to the trustees and 
municipal health officer the appearance of any intfec- 
tious or contagious disease in the school, or the un- 
sanitary condition of outhouses and surroundings ; 

8. To refuse admission to the school of any pupil 
affected with, or exposed to smallpox, scarlatina, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, measles, mumps, or other con- 
tagious disease until furnished with a certificate of a 
physician or of a health officer to the effect that all 
danger from exposure to contact with such disease has 
passed away ; 

9. To suspend any pupil guilty of persistent truancy, 
violent opposition to authority, habitual neglect of duty, 
the use of profane or improper language injurious to 
the moral tone of the school, and to notify the parent or 
guardian of the pupil, and the trustees, of such sus- 
pension. The parent or guardian of any pupil sus- 
pended may appeal against the action of the teacher 
to the trustees, who shall» have power to consider such 
appeal and remove, confirm or modify such suspen- 
Sion. 


DUTIES OF INSPECTORS. 


It shall be the duty of every Public School in- 
spector :— 


1. To visit every Public School within his jurisdic- 
tion once in each term, unless otherwise directed by the 
county council or board of trustees by which he was 
appointed ; to deliver from time to time, public lec- 
tures in his district on some subject connected with 
Public School education ; to call a special meeting of 
the section when deemed expedient and to see that 
every school is conducted according to this Act and the 
regulations of the Department ; 

2. To examine into the condition of the school, as 
respects the progress of the pupils in learning, the 
order and discipline observed, the system of instruc- 
tion pursued, the mode of keeping the school registers, 
the average attendance of pupils, the character and 
sanitary condition of the buildings and premises, and 
to give such advice to the teachers, pupils and Officers 
of the school as he may consider proper ; 

3. To withhold his order for the amount apportioned 
from the legislative or municipal grant, 
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(a) Where any school was kept open for less than 
six months in the year, or 

(b) Where the trustees fail to transmit the annual 
or semi-annual school returns properly filled 
up, or ’ Si, 

(c) Where the trustees fail to comply with this Act ae 
or the regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment, or 

(d) Where the teacher uses, or permits to be used, 
as a text-book any book not authorized by the . 
Education Department; and in every case tO 
report to the trustees. and to the Education 
Department his reasons for so doing; ~— =e, 


4, To report to the trustees and to the medical healt 
officer of the municipality in which the schoolhouse is be 
situated, in every case in which the school premses or — 
buildings are found to be in an unsanitary condition 
and to withold the school grants in all such cases until © 
he receives a certificate from such health officer or 
board of health that the provisions of ‘The Public 
Health Act have been duly ‘complied with ; 

5. To give when desired any information in 
yower to the Minister of Education, respecting any ma 
ter in connection with a Public School within his jur 
diction, and to prepare and trausmit to the Ministe 
of Education, on or before the first day of March, an ~ 
annual report in the form prescribed by the Education 
Department ; roe 

6. To give, at his discretion, any candidate, on due 
examination, a certificate of qualificaton to teach eg 
school within his district until the next ensuing pro-— 
fessional examination of teachers; and to discharge 
such other duties as may be required by the Minister | 
of Education, the county council or the board of trustees. 
by which he was appointed ; a 

7. To deliver over to his successor, on retiring trom 
office, copies of his official correspondence, and all aes: 
school papers in his custody, on the order of the county © 
council or Public School board appointing him. 
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USEFUL FACTS RELATING TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
| OF ONTARIO. 


1. SCHOOLS. There are established in Ontario, under the 
direction of the Education Department, the following classes of 
schools: 

(a) Kindergarten Schools for pupils between 4 and 7 years 
of age. 

(6) Public Schools for pupils between 5 and 21 years of age, 
in which instruction is given in the elements of an Eng- 
lish and commercial education. 

(c) Night Schools for pupils over 14 years of age, who are 
unable to attend school during the usual school hours. 

(4) High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for such pupils 
as pass the entrance examination and desire a higher 
education. 

(ec) County Model Schools for the training of candidates for 
teachers’ third-class certificates, which are good for 3 
years. The candidate must furnish satisfactory proof of 
good moral character, and must be at least eighteen years 

as of age before he is legally qualified to teach in a Public 
; : School. 
(f) Normal Schools for the training of candidates for 


® 
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teachers’ second-class certificates, which are good for life 
in the Public Schools only. 

(g) Normal College for the training of candidates for 
teachers’ first-class certificates, and for the training of 
teachers for High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 
There may also be established Art Schools, Teachers’ 
Institutes, Mechanics’ Institutes and Industrial Schools. 

2. PUBLIC SCHOCLS. All Public Schools are free, and 
every person between 5 and 21 years has the right to attend. 
Under the Truancy Act every child between 8 and 14 years of 
age is compelled to attend for the full term, except in the 
following cases : 

(a) If the child is under efficient instruction at home or 
elsewhere. 

(6) If the child is unable to attend on account of sickness or 
other unavoidable cause. 

(c) If there is no school within two miles and the child ig 
under 10 years of age, or within three miles if over this age. 

(d) Ti the child has been excused by a Justice of the Peace 
or the Principal of the school. This excuse may be 
granted for a period not exceeding 6 weeks in any school 
term, if the services of such child are required in hushan- 
dry or in nece:sary household duties, or for the necessary 
maintenance of such child or of some person dependent 
upon him. 

(e) If the child has passed the entrance examination. 

3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. The trustces of every Public 
School shall admit any non-resident pupils who reside nearer 
such school than the school in their own section; provided the 
accommodation is sufficient for the admission of such pupil 
For such privilege the parents or guardians of such non-resident 
children shall pay the trustees a certain monthly fee mutually 
agreed upon. 

4, No pupil shall be required to join in any religious exercise 
objected to by parents or guardians. 

5. HOLIDAYS. The Public School teaching year consists of 
two terms: The first beginning on the third Monday of August 
and ending on the 22nd of December ; the second beginning on 
the 3rd of January and ending on the 30th of June, 
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(b) In cities, towns and incorporated villages, the first term 
begins on the last Monday in August, ard ends on the 
“2nd of December; the second term begins on the 3rd of 
January, and ends on the 30th of June, with holidays : 
during the week following Haster Sunday. 

(c) Every Saturday, every public holiday, and every day 
proclaimed a holiday by the authorities of the munici- 
pality in which the school section is situated, shall be a 
holiday in Public Schools. 

6. AGREEMENTS. Any teacher wilfully neglecting to 
carry out his agreement is liable, upon complaint of the trustees, 
to have his certificate suspended by the Inspector. But a con- 
tract or agreement to teach does not imply that he is to sweep 
out, build fires, or perform other janitor work. He is not com- 
pelled to doso unless it is specified in the contract or agreement. 

(b) No person engaged to teach a Public School is legally 
qualified unless he holds a legal certificate at the time of 
his agreement with the trustees and during the whole 
period of engagement. 

(c) Every teacher who serves under an agreement with a 
board of trustees, for three months or over, is entitled to 
be paid salary for the holidays in the proportion that the 
number of days he has taught bear to the whole number 
of teaching days in the year. 

(d) Every teacher shall be entitled to his salary during sick- 
ness for a period not exceeding four weeks for the entire 
year ; this period may be increased at the pleasure of the 
trustees. 

(e) A person hired to perform the duties of a teacher cannot 
substitute a proxy, no matter how competent, without 
the consent of the trustees. 

7, INSPECTORS. It is the duty of the county council to 
appoint one or more inspectors for the county, each having 
charge of from 50 to 120 schools, which he is expected to visit 
once each term, and report to the Department. 

Inspectors in cities and towns, separated from the county, are 
appointed by the trustees, 

(6) An inspector may be dismissed for misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency by a majority of the council, or without cause by 
a two-thirds vote of such council. 
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Corporal Punishment. 

1. Let it be remembered by parents that children well gov- 
erned at home rarely, if ever, have any difficulty with teachers 
in the school-room., The sacred duty to be performed by every 
parent is to teach his child to be respectful to his teacher and 
obedient to the rules of school. 

2, There would be no success in the management of a school 
if the teacher were not armed with some coercive power, and 
the law universally recognizes the fact that the school-teacher 
stands in the place of the parent, in relation to the pupils 
committed to his charge, while they are under his care. He 
therefore can enforce obedience to his commands, lawfully 
given in his capacity as a schoolmast*r, and he may enforce 
them by a moderate correction. 


3. A good school means good order and the authority to keep 
it so, therefore the teacher has undoubtedly the right to chas- 


tise his pupils for any conduct which interferes with the order 
and discipline of the school, 
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4. If the teacher in punishing a child administers more than 
reasonable punishment, he becomes criminally liable. 


5. A teacher must punish a child without any ill-will, vin- 
dictive feeling, hatred or malice. The punishment must be 
done when necessary, and in the proper spirit. 


6. The teacher must exercise a reasonable degree of discre- 
tion, and must temper the punishment according to the nature 
of the offense, at the same time taking into consideration age, 
size, and apparent powers of endurance of the child and the 
teacher must always remember that the jury must say whether 
the punishment is excessive and unjust. 


7. Malice on the part of the teacher may be proven or may 
be presumed from the circumstances under which the punish- 
ment took place. . 


8. A teacher in order to conduct a successful school must 
command obedience, and control stubbornness in order 
quicken diligence and reform bad habits. In order to enable 
the teacher to exercise this salutary sway, he must be armed 
with a power to administer moderate correction when he shall 
belheve it to be just and necessary. 


9. The teacher is a substitute of the parent and he is respon- 
sible for the successful management of the school for which he 
is hired tu teach, «nd the law has therefore not undertaken to 
prescribe punishments for particular offenses, but has con- 
tented itse:f wita the general grant of power of moderate cor- 
rection, and has confided the graduation of punishments to 
the discretion and judgment of the teacher. 

10. Any punishment therefore which may seriously endan- 
ger life, limbs, or health, or disfigure the child, or cause any 
permanent injury, may be pronounced immoderate, and the 
teacher will be liable for criminal prosecution; but any cor- 
rection, however severe, which produces temporary pain only 
and no permanent ill, cannot be pronounced immoderate pun- 
ishment. The law therefore is that the teacher exceeds the 
limits of his authority when he causes lasting mischief, though 
he acts within the limits of his authority. 

11. Many severe cases of discipline may better be referred 
to tne board of school directors, but teachers are often com- 
peliea to act pronmpsly in order to maintain order. 
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12. It is always best before expelling a pupil from school to 
consult the board and place the facts plainly before them and 
allow them to act for the teacher. An incorrigible child at 
school can work great mischief, and where parents are in sym- 
pathy with a disobedient child the best thing that can be done 
is to dismiss such a pupil from school. 

13. How many men and women are there to-day who have 
made life a failure; who owe their present condition in life to 
the fact that their parents always took their part in every mat- 
ter of disobedience when they were attending school, and the 
writer personally knows of several young men who have spent 
several years between the stone walls and behind iron bars of 
penitentiaries, and these unfortunate young men owe their con- 
dition in life to the fact that they were not properly governed at 
home, and were not allowed to be governed properly at school. 

Parents, have the respect and obedience of your children at 
home, and their school life will not only be pleasant but it wil! 
prepare them for a life of usefulness and success, 


THE GAME LAWS 


OF THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 


The Ontario Game Laws provide for the following 
close seasons : 

Quail and wild turkeys—Dec. 1 to Nov. 1. Quail 
may not be bought or sold before Oct. 15, 1905. 
Wild turkeys cannot be taken or killed before Nov. 
Teer 90b, 

Grouse, pheasants, woodcock, black and grey squir- 
rels and hares, prairie fowl or partridge—Dec. 15 to 
Sept. 15. Partridge may not be bought or sold before 
Sept. 15, 1905. 

Swans or geese—May 1 to Sept. 15. 

Ducks and water fowl—Dec. 15 to Sept. 1. 

Snipe, rail, plover or any other birds known as 
shore birds or waders—Dec. 15 to Sept. 15. Snipe 
may not be bought or sold before Oct. 15, 1905. 

No prairie fowl or English or Mongolian pheasants 
can be taken or killed until Sept. 15, 1905. 

Beaver, otter, sable, marten—April 1 to Nov. 1. No 
beaver or otter can be killed or taken before Novy. l, 
1905. 

Muskrat—May 1 to Jan. 1. 

Deer, reindeer or caribou—Nov. 15 to Nov. 1 the fol- 
lowing’ year, excepting north, and west of the main 
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line of the C.P.R., from Mattawa to Port Arthur, 
where the open season commences on Oct. 16 and 
closes on Nov. 15. 

No elk or wapiti can be lawfully hunted, taken or 
killed at any time. 

Only two deer can be taken in one season by one 
person. 

All residents of Ontario must obtain licenses to kill 
deer, the license to be signed by the Chief Game War- 
den, and countersigned by the Provincial Secretary 
or his deputy. The license is to be for one season 
only, and is to cost the sum of two dollars. Deer 
cannot be transported without having a license tag 
affixed. Permits are issued to non-residents on pay- 
ment of a fee of twenty-five dollars. 

It is illegal to kill any kind of game on the Lord’s 
day. 

All guides must be licensed. 


ONTARIO FISHING LAWS. 


Neither salmon trout nor whitefish shall be caught 
from Nov. 1 to 30, both days inclusive. 

Speckled trout shall not be caught between Sept. 
15 and May 1; 15 lb. weight can only be caught in 
one day ; fish five inches long or less must be returned 
to the water. 

Bass shall not be caught between April 15 and June 
153 Bass under 10 inches long must be returned to 
the water. Not more than twelve in one day shall 
be caught. 

Maskinonge shall not be caught between April 15 
and June 15. Only four can be caught in one day, 
and each must not be less than 18 inches in length. 

Pickerel shall not be caught between A’pril 15 and 
May 15. Not more than twenty may be taken in one 
day and none less than 12 inches in length. 

It is not lawful to catch or kill any of the above- 
named fish by means of spears, grapple-hook, negog 
or nishigans at any time. 

Fishing by means of nets or other apparatus is pro- 
hibited, unless by license from the Commissioner of 
Fisheries. 

No speckled trout, bass or maskinonge caught in 
Provincial waters may be exposed for sale in, or ex- 
ported from, the Province before July 1, 1906, but the 
fish caught by any tourist or summer visitor, not ex- 
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zeeding the lawful catch of two days’ angling, may 
be taken out of the Province by him when leaving. 

One-half of every fine will be paid to prosecutor or 
person on whose evidence conviction is made. 

It igs the duty of every Customs Officer, Excise 
Officer, Constable or Market Clerk, to seize and forfeit 
on view, to his own use, any of the above named fish 
caught during the close season, or which appear to 
have been killed by unlawful means; such seizure to 
be reported to the Fishery Officer. 


QUEBEC CLOSE SEASONS. 

Shooting—Deer and moose from Jan. %: to Sept 1, 
except in the counties of Ottawa and Pontiac, where 
the close season extends from Dec. 1 to Oct. 1. 
Caribou from Feb. 1 to Sept. 1. 

N.B.—The hunting of moose, caribou or deer with 
dogs or by means of snares, traps, etc:, is prohfbited, 
but red deer may be hunted with dogs from Oct. 10 
to Nov. 1 of each year. No person has a right during 
one season’s hunting to kill or take alive more than 
two moose, two caribou and two deer. 

Beaver hunting is prohibited until Nov. 1, 1905; 
mink, otter, marten, pekan, fox or lynx, from April 1 
to. Nov. 1° hare, ‘from -Feb. ito “Nov. Lowmusktrac. 
from May 1 to April 1 following. Woodcock and 
snipe, plover, curlew, tattler or Sandpiper, from Feb. 
1 to Sept. 1; birch or spruce partridge, from Dec. 15 
to Sept. 1; -white partridge or ptarmigan, from Feb. 1 
to Nov. 1; black duck, teal, wild duck of any Kind 
(except sheldrake, loons and gull) from April 1 to 
Sept. 15; insectivorous birds, etc., protected between 
March 1 and Sept. 1. It is unlawful to take nests or 
eggs at any time. 

Fishing—Salmon (fly fishing) from Aug. 15 to Feb. 1; 
speckled trout (salmo fontinalis), from Oct. 1 to 
April 30; ouananiche, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1; grey trout, 
lake trout, lunge, etc., from Oct. 15 to Dec. 1; Pickerel 
(dore), etc., April 15 to May 15; bass, April 15 to 
June 15; maskinonge, May 25 to July 1; whitefish, 
from Nov. 10 to Dec. 1, both days inclusive. 

No person who is not domiciled in the Province of 
Quebec can at any time fish in the lakes or rivers of 
this Province not actually under lease, without hav- 
ing previously obtained a license to that effect from 
the Minister of Lands, Mines and Fisheries. While 
the provisions of the game laws of Qnebec are fairly 
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summarized here, there are several distinctions in dis- 
tricts which make it desirable for the sportsman to 
obtain the full laws from the department in Quebec. 


CLOSE SEASON FOR GAME IN MANITOBA. 
Chief Game Guardian—Chas. Barber, Winnipeg. 


No bird or animal hereinafter mentioned may be 
hunted, shot or captured on a Sunday. 

No male deer, cabri and antelope, elk or wapiti, 
moose, reindeer or caribot, between Dec. 15 and Nov. 
15 following. Limit, for one person, two in all ot 
such animals. 

No females or fawns of above animals at any period. 

A license may be taken for purposes of domestica- 
tion of any of the animals mentioned. 

No dog, accustomed to pursue deer to remain at 
large in a deer locality between Dec. 1 and Sept. 15. 
If so found it may be shot at sight. 

The sale, purchase, barter, or exchange of above 
animals is prohibited, other than heads and hides. 

No fisher or pekan or sable between May 15 and 
Oct. 1. 

No marten between April 15 and Nov. 1. 

No otter or beaver at any time. 

No muskrat between May 1 and Dec. 1. And at no 
time to be shot or speared. No beaver or muskrat 
house to be destroyed at any time. 

The purchase, barter or trade for any skin or pelt 
of any fur-bearing animal above mentioned killed dur- 
ing close season is illegal. 

No grouse, prairie chicken, pheasant or partridge, 
between Nov. 15 and Sept. 15, and no person - shall 
kill more than one hundred in one season nor more 
than twenty in one day. Provided a license may be 
issued to Manitoba Field Trial Clubs to kill twenty 
birds at their annual trials. 

No person shall have in his possession any of the 
said birds longer than forty-five days after close of 
season. 

No plover, except upland plover, quail, woodcock, 
snipe or sandpipes, between Jan. 1 and Aug. 1. Up- 
land plover between Jan. 1 and July 1. 

The sale, purchase, exchange, barter of above birds 
prohibited. 

No duck of any kind between Jan. 1 and Sept. 1. 

No swivel guns, sunken punts, night or lights, may 
be used for grouse, geese or ducks. 
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None of the animals or birds mentioned in sections 
3 or 6 shall be taken by means of traps, nets, snares, 
baits, poison, etc., and where met with can be destroyed 
by any person. ; 

Taxidermists may have in possession heads of ani- 
mals for preserving, stuffing, etc., provided such were 
not obtained during close season. 

The eggs of any of the said /birds shall not be taken, 
destroyed or had in possession at any time, nor the 
nests disturbed. 

The export of the said birds and animals out of the 
Province is prohibited—except only by special permit 
two live animals or birds for purpose of domestica- 
tion, mounted heads, dressed skins. 

A license fee of twenty-five dollars is required by 
all persons not domiciled in Manitoba to hunt and 
shoot in the Province, the same to be produced on 
request of any game guardian, or peace Officer. 

The close season does not apply to Indians within 
their reserves, killing for food, not sale or barter. 

Fishing—Whitefish, tulibee, salmon or lake trout 
may not be caught, bought, sold or had in possession, 
between Oct. 5 and Dec. 15; pickerel, pike, gold eyes, 
mullets, April 15 to May 15; sturgeon, May 15 to 
June 15; speckled trout, not between Sept. 15 and 
May 1. 


GAME LAWS, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 


No elk, moose, caribou, antelope, deer or their fawn, 
shall be hunted, taken or killed between Dec. 15 and 
Nov. 15 following ; mountain sheep or goat, between 
Dec. 15 and Oct. 1 following; no person shall be 
allowed to kill or take more than three deer of any one 
species in any one season. 

South of the line between Tps. 22 and 23 and east 
of the line between Rgs. 23 and 24 west of the 2nd 
mer., close season for the above animals until Oct. 1, 
1906. ; 

The sale, purchase, trade, or ‘barter of mountain 
sheep or goat is illegal. 

No person shall fire at, hunt, take or Kill, any buf- 
falo at any time; any grouse, partridge, pheasant or 
prairie chicken, between Dec. 15 and Sept. 15 follow- 
ing; and not more than twenty birds any one day, 
any kind of wild duck, snipe or sandpiper, between 
May 5 and Aug. 28. 
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Eggs of any species of wild fowl or game birds must 
not be taken or disturbed. 

The sale, barter or exchange of any prairie chicken 
that has been caught or killed by any person other 
than himself, is illegal. 

None of the contrivances for the taking or killing of 
the wild fowl, known as swans, geese or ducks, which 
are described as Swivel guns, batteries, sunken punts or 
night lights, shall be used at any time, nor Shall any 
person use grain, seed or other description of food 
steeped in opium, alcohol, or other narcotics, for the 
purpose of stupefying and capturing any species of 
wild fowl, except geese. 

No person shall hunt, trap, or kill any mink, fisher 
or marten between April 15 and Nov. 1; any otter or 
beaver between May 15 and Oct. 1; any muskrat be-- 
tween May 15 and Nov. 1. Killing of beaver in East 
riding of Assiniboia is prohibited until Nov. 1, 1906. 

The use of snares, rope, springs, cage, net, trap, etc., 
for capture of birds (except geese) prohibited. 

Permission can be granted by the Government to 
procure birds and eggs for scientific purposes during 
close season. 

Persons in actual want may kill birds or animals 
and take eggs for immediate necessities. 

Non-residents of the N. W. T. require a license from 
the Commissioner of Agriculture at Regina (fee $15) 
to hunt, take, or kill. Licenses cover for the calendar 
year in which issued, subject to the provisions of the 
game laws. 
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Total 


Total acres. | aonhiee 


Provinces and Territories. 


British Columbia 1,560,830 238, 483,007 372,630 
Manitoba oie one «eons ciecnicea 6,019,200 47,188,298 73,732 
New Brunswick 17,8 47,232 985 
Nova Scotia ....... - 13, 483,671 230,100 21,428 
DO) eee ita els aioisters oe cle see aisksiale fetes sie ' 25,826,306 , 862 

2,184 

6, 474,874 351,873 

101,883 

88,879 

107,618 

1,965 

562,182 

470,416 

Ar 600,000 

3,745,440 354,961 

415,280 198.976 
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Taste 1. Population of 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901, compared by Electoral Districte 
within their present limits (1901). 


Population. 


No. Districta. d 
Fe} 

1901. 1891. 121. 1871. 
CANADA.... «... 6,371,315 4,883,239 4,824,810 8,689,257 ) 213 
British Columbia.,...... 178,657 $8,173 49,459 $8,247 6 
1 |Burtard.. 42,060 24,360 8,417 1 
2 |New Westminster. 23,822 17,866 1h 1 
3 27,198 18,229. 9,991 96,247)< 1 
4 Hi 18,538 7,30 2 
5 61,889 19,180 16,750 1 
255,211 152,506 62,260 25,228 7 
6 39,306 25,575 4,921 1 
7 44,952 28,685 7,900 1 
8 37,071 22,776 10,200 1 
9 |Marquette .........66 COBCOCAaOOE. 34,076 13,123 4,196 25,228 1 
AO} Provenchers<smcsenacsauaccceusene 24,862 16,469 12,779 a 
LijiSetkirk) Ve. sscrsces sae sesiesel Gets $2,606 21,339 14,279 J 
12 Winnipeg pistetpibis ele neraisles ose sialacess 42,340 25,639 7,985 il 
New Brumswick.......... 831,120 $21,263 $21,233 285,594 | 14 
13 |Albert 3 neBCaSo 10,925 10,971 12,329 10,672 1 
14 |Carleton ae : 21,621 22,629 23,365 19,938 1 
1B |Charlotte joc 52 j.c00 SCRE ONE 22,416" 23,752 26,087 25,882 1 
16: |Gloucester acisteicssiesieclaciecionienjen er 27,936 24,897 21,614 18,810 1 
AT, |Kont#esas.neciccesteebeacessa et 23,958 28,845: 22,618 19,101 1 
18 | Kinguclo. ect emeneeacresenee nero 21,655 23,087 25,617 24,593 1 
19 |Northumberland ..... ..........- 28,543 25,713 25,109 20,116 1 
20 |Restigouche ... : 10,586 8,308 7,068 5,575 1 
21 |St. John, City & Co—Cité et Co... 51,769 49,574 52,966 62,120 2 
22 |Sunbury & Queengs............2... 16,905 17,914 20,668 . 20,671 1 
23 | Victoria. EBS i anieate sont cee- 21,138 18,217 15,686 11,644 | ‘1 
24) Westmorland... sisesises) ceetenes 060 41,477 37,719 i 1 
QB: | York siceus on -ctaaieeeieesicecionees 31,620 30,979 , 27,140 1 
Nova Scotia............... 459,574 450,396 440,572 $87,800 | 20 
26 | Annapolis ;: ‘ 18,842 19,350 20,898 18,121 1 
27 tigonish!\..-0-sssss'6 EBC APD AnCE 13,617 16,114 18,060 16,512 1 
28 Breton: 2 Gescek cesses cots ee 49,166 (244 31,258 26,454 2 
29 hester. aL : 24,900 27,160 26,720 23,231 1 
30-\Cumberlandisss.eiesoatceeen ces 36,168 529 ‘ 23,618 1 
IST Digby eee cic eacdiacetreseci sister 20,322 19,897 19,88] 17,037 1 
32 thon 1 er icrg), cen Bo triOG 18,320 17,195 |. 17,808 16,555 1 
33 |Halifax, City & Ca—Cité et Co.. 74,662 71,358. 67,917 ; 2 
34) Hants oo ce eae va aireeas eels ieee 20,056 22,062 23,359 21,301 bi 
S35 |INVGrNOsS. 025) vised icsisie sein osecleioalai 24,353 25,779 25,651 23,415 1 
STRILGhTaicoo Gadmcr: coorio oe aabnascdae 21,937 22,489 23,469 21,510 1 
$7 |Lunenburg... ......- theaewes see 32,389 31,075 28, 23,834 1 
38 |Pictou inh {eta Cane aes 33,4569 35,535 32,114 2 
39 {Richmond i.0.--<0 «es peielamey 13,515 14,399 15,121 : 1 
40 |Shelburne & Queens .......... ... 24,428 25,566 25,490 22,971 1 
QV UV aictoriacs cece cieiislesinetidarianistcisl= 10,671 12,432 12,470 11,346 1 
ADipVarmovth.acstpwe ce sisteecest erie 22,869 22,216 21,284 18,550 1 
Ontario ....... oa conseGoe 2,182,947 2,114,321 1,926,922 1,620,851 | 92 
43) | Addington: cel femtesciace teil 24,490 24,151 23,470 21531242 
44 |Algoma......--.-ee-00e 2 seeee : 63,850 37,570 24,014 7,018 1 
45 |Bothwellin. celtes ceed eects esse 25,223 25,593 22,477 15,722 1 
46 |Brant, South—Sud....,.......--. 26,707 23,859 20,482 18,683 1 
47 (Brockeville.cts ss ceeinwameetie pastes 15,901 16,853 15,107 13,345 1 
48 |Bruce, East—Fst.. .. ... ... 19,333 21,355 22,355 | 17,819} 
49 \Bruce, North—Nord. ....... ; 21,297 20;871 17,245 10,840] 1 
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Tastxau 1. Population de 1871, 1881, 1891 et 1901, comparée par Districts Electoraux 
tels que constitués en 1901, 


3 
Population. 

Di tricts. g 

1901. 1892. 1881, 1871. Si 
Bruce, West—Ouest. ..........06- 18,410 22,377 25,618 19,856 1 
: : 13,060 15,382 16.770 16,500 1 
19,377 16,534 15777 13,680} 1 
1042 2% 156 23,198 18,987 | 2 
a 19,757 132 20,598 18,777 | 1 
t—Est ; i 14,464 17,053 18,710 19,064] 2 
13, 106 15,374 17,655 18,316] 1 
27,248 26,724 25,748 18,799 L 
28,195 93,925 23,480 20,421 L 
33,418 31,523 25,659 17,988 | 2 
25,326 24,022 21,303 14,709 1 
12,008 13,445 14,993 16,310} 2 
Glengarry 22,131 22,447 22,221 20,524) 
Grenville, South—Sud.. .. 12,831 12,929 13526 13,197 | 1 
Grey, East—Est 26,387 26,225 26,334 18,709 1 
Grey, North—Nord 27,051 26,341 23,334 18,580} 1 
Grey, South—Sud....... : 22,171 23,672 25,703 22,106} 1 
"Haldimand & Monck 20,052 21,463 22,1272 22,047 1 
19,545 21,982 21,919 22,606] 2 
52,634 48,959 36y661 26,880] 3 
17,446 18,050 17,313 17,392 | 1 
24,078 22,070 20,34 16,607 | 1t 
17,772 18, 964 400 14,365) 2 
174267 18.968 720 16,425 | 2 
17,448 19,184 21,991 20,254 1 
18,774 20,021 23,512 21,306 | 2 
31,866 434 29,194 21,800] 1 
17,961 19,268, 14,091 12,4077} 2 
23,045 269. 21,725 16,370 | 3 
; 23,446 20,891 624] 2 
sie : 18,1 19, 260 1 19,889 | . 2 
nark, 19, 19,862 17,945 18,040] 2 
Leeds & Grenville 13,647 13,521 12,423 11,810] 2 
Leeda, South—Sud 21,185 22, 449 22,206 20,716) & 
13,421 14,900 16,314 16,396} - 
Lincoln & Niagara. 27,566 27,043 28,924 26,773 X 
; |London, Ci 24,415 22;281 19,746 15,826 | xX 
Middlesex, East— 26}609 25,569 25,107 20,740} 2 
Middlesex, North— ‘ 17,455 19,090 21,268 19,485 | 2 
Middl South—Sud.. 18,803 18,808 18,888 17,448} 2 
iddl West—Ouest. 15,843 17,288 19,491 17,906} 1 
uskoka & Parry Sound. 674 26,515 17, 3,584! 
Nipiasing... ..... ... 551A 70 3,043 1,931 | 
Norfolk, North—Nord, 38,657 9,4 20, 933 19,372 1 
Norfolk, South—Sud.... 10, 899 a102 24,873 22,703 | 2 
Northumberland, Eaat— 20,495 2i, 22,991 758 | 2 
cht 13,055 14,947 16,984 17,323 | 2 
Ontario, North— Nord 20,689 20,723 20,513 15,744 | 2 
Ontario, South—Sud_.. 16,793 19,033 21,012 20,237} 2 
ptario, West Ouest. 4 16,695 18,792 20,189 18,911 i 
ttawa, City—Cité.... 57,640 42,43) 30,412 23, a) 
Oxford, North—Nord., 25,357 26,131 243390 23,434] 
Oxford, South—Sud 21,797 22,42 24,778 24,487) & 
Peel 13,687 15,4 16,387 16,369} 1 
, 007 : 18,798 | 2h 
eck 17,861 19, 400 21,608 7 1 
Peterborvugh, 22;250 2<p19 20,402 17,338 | 2 
eterborough, West—Ouest 17,005 15,808 13,310 11,767} 
TESOOUE =. cc see scene Remnant: 27,025 24,173 22,857 17, 1 
305 i 7 17,864 18) 21,044 20; 1 
110 [Renfrew, North—Nord....,..... 24,506 18.171 13738] 1 
mw } ease South—Sud....... Deore 27, 23,971 PO42, 14,099 1 
112) | Munsell. seco scpwvesiere en weeks 35,166, 31,643 18,544] 1 
113 {Simncoe, East—FEst.. ..... 22.0... 39, 35,801 aed 16,071 | “2 
114 |Simcoe, North--Nord.,..... ee sen. 4 294203 26,120 18,755 1 
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Tase 1. Population of 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901, compared by Electoral Districts 
within their present limits (1901). 


3 

; Population, 3 
No. Districts, Fl 

1901. | 1891. 1881, | ‘1871. [o<4 
= sea a a es 
115 [Simcoe, South—Sud...........--- 19,271 20,824 22,721 19,504 1 
116 |Toronto, Centre ..........02.-.3 28,765 26,632 22,983 20,647 1 
117, Toronto, East—Est......... 002-0 45,621 43,564 24,867 15,090 1 
118 |Toronto, West—Ouest............ 81,712 73,827 8, 565 20,355 2 
119 Victoria, North—Nord........-.-- 16,258 16,849 16,661 12,324 1 
120 |Victoria, South—Sud....... nates 19,953 20,455 20,813 19,244 1 
oe Waterloo, North—Nord..........- ; 27,124 25,325 20,986 19,256 1 
Waterloo, South—Sud......... A 25,470 25,139 21,754 20,995 1 
1234 Welland.i05 22 isonet ceideeae set ‘26,090 26,132 26,152 20,572 1 
124 |Wellington, Centre............... 20,570 23,387 26,816 25,536 1 
126 | Wellington, North—Nord......... 23,801 24,956 26,024 17,903 1 
126 | Wellington, South—Snd.......... 23,767 24,373 25,400 23,431 1 
127 |Wentworth & Brant, North—Nord. 18,717 21,629 22,875 24,135 1 
128 | Wentworth, South—Sud 24,482 25,011 25, 607° 25,200 1 
129 |York, East—Est. ..... Gi desen cca 40,405 35,148 22,853 19,360 ;- 1 
130 York, North—Nord...... Sean 18,778 20, 284 - 21,730 21,654 |. 1 
131 York, West—Oueat....... Ree 53,741 ‘41,857 18,884 16,260 1 
Prince Edward leland...} 103,259 109,078 108,891 94,021 5 
492 Rings shone eee ee 19,826 21,694 21,690 ( 1 
133 |Prince, East—Est:.. 19,994 20,723 ; 1 
134 |Prince, West—Ouest 20,075 20,987 19,117 84,021 |4 1 
135 |Queens, East—Eat .. 428 i 24,526 11 
136 |Queens, West—Oues 21,936 22,210 22,905 Ll 

i ¢ 4. fa 2 

Quebec............4.. seiner 1,648,898 1,488,635 1,359,027 | 1,191,516 | 63 
187. |Argenteuil , ....3i0.ececeqs'0 a vop. ests 16,407 15,158 14,947 12,098 1 
138 |Bagot........ re PARIG eis rae certeniee 16,291 19,522 19,492 17,245 L 
139 |Beauce 495129 37,222 32/020 27, 1 
140 Serpe 21,732 16,662 16,005 14,757 1 
141 |Bellechasse 18,706 18,368 16,914 16,523 1 
142 |Berthier. 18,982 18,849 20,524 18,492 a: 
_ 143 |Bonaventure............- . -..--s 24,495 20,835 18,908 15,923 1 
144 |Brome.. Saget PORee 13,397 14,709 16,827 13,757 1 
145 ‘Chambly '& Verchéres....... oniesiee 24,318 23,961 23,307 23,215 1 
146 Champlain wie pease Leni asacmeecien 35,159 29,267 26,818 22,052 1 
147 |Charlevoix........-.... A AE oes : 19,334 } 19,038 17,901 | 15,611 1 
148 |Chateauguay.....,....-.... «. Ne 15,693 15,800 16,077 |: 17,770 1 
149 |Chicoutimi ‘Saguenay. Percy oe ‘ 48,291 88,281 32,409 22,980 1 
150 [Compton s.0k% S208 nishea estes. 26,460 22,779 19,581 13,665 1 
151 |Deux- -Montagnes. SA ai 14,438 15,027 15,894 15,615 1 
162° |Dorchesterinc 2.0 ees ae tinace = 21,007 19,017 18,710 17,779 ak 
153 Drummond & ‘Arthabaska,. <4aeeas 44,484 43,923 37,360 31,892 1 
154 |Gaspé........--...-8- Ae See 30,683 | 26,875 25,001 18,729 1 
165 |Hocholagatce scene Maree 56,919 35,766 654 11,405 | 1 
156 |Huntingdon,. +..... ....6-6- Ad 13,979- 14,385 15,495 16,304 1 
157 |Jacques-Cartier. ... aces nee nee 26,168 19,482 16,613. 12,021 ll 
158 |Joliette 22,255 22,921 21,988 23,075 1 
159 |Kamouraska. 19,099 20,454 22,181 21,254 1 
160 Labelle RASC ROnO gO OAn OnDUCOACES F 30,931 24,779 19,954 14,656 1 
161 |Laprairie & Napierville.., oppose 17,523 19,065. , 263 21,945 1 
162 |L L'Assoin ption... .. wee ae atihew aye : 14,993 14,661 16,596 16,785 1 
163’ WWoaval [sora crersinc ects seis tales etersiais 19,743 16, 15,064 14,721 1 
164 tae. 26,210 25,99 27,980 24) 1 
165 L'lelet. . SS Seabee quenaas saz 14,439 a3 13,5 1 
166 Lotbiniére BRAdOGo adc Mis haces OEE 20,039 20, 1 
167 |Maisonneuve., .,.......6seeeeeese 65,178 8,144 i 
168 ;Maskinongé..—.......25---.m. - 15,813 15,079 1 
169 |Mégantic....... 66. .sese ees Po ceher 23,621 18,879 1 
TZ0) (Missisquorste. 0 seas cc ene ne aus 18,462 18,735 1 
171 |Montcalm . 13,001 12.742) 1 
172 |Montmagny. . 14,757 14,669 1 
173 Montanorency:.. Sasa ee ete 12,311 12,085 1 
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TasEav 1. Population de 1871, 1881, 1891 et 1901, comparée par Districts Electoraux 
tels que constitués en aE 


cs 
- 
Population § 
No. Districts. ed 
3 Dems 
” 
1901 1891. 1981. 1871 3 
174 |Montreal, Ste, Anne. .. 23,368 24,685 22,112 21,014 | 1. 
175 | Montreal, St. Antoine... 47,653 44,626 845 23,925 | 1 
176 ,|Montreal, St. Jacques... 42,618 35,830 28,364 1 
177 Montreal, St. Laurent............. 48,808 42,308 33,693 28,022} 1 
178 Montreal, Ste. Maric........... ; 40,631 34,746 22,733 13,695 | 1 
LZOVINICOlCE Sains cues aicie ccc maleeis cere Heteiae 26,590 28,735 26,611 23,262 | 1 
180 |Pontiac..... aloraterelaleiova histaih icicle aie elete 25,722 22,084 19,939 16,547 | 1 
181 | Portneuf. 5. Bae EOnCHOSS 27,159 25,813 25,175 22,569) 1 
182 |Quebec, Centre. aie cohals\svovetavetecetue lovers ove 20,366 17,649 17,898 18,188 1 
183 iid East—Hat...........- ere 39,325 36,200 31,900 28,305 | 1 
184 |Quebec, West—Ouest....... .....- 9,149 9,241 12,648 13,206 | 1 
185 |Quebec, County—Cointé.. sae 22,101 19,503 20,278 19,607 | 1 
186, |Richelieus sccte) «ciccs cere cen eece 18,576 20,483 19,094 19,026 | 1 
187 |Richmond & Wolfo........0. «++ 137. 31,347 26,339 20,036 | 1 
188 |Rimouski............ cobachoas nea 40,157 33,430 33,791 27,418) 1 
ASO TRouvillejeccascos wceces Spaosnddd 15,990. 19,354 21,584 21,102°| 1 
190 'St. Hyacinthe...........- Salehetetcreiais 21,543 21,135 20,425 18,110} 1 
191 |St. Jean & re ue. E arereieteleteratevelalecns 19,536 23,268 25,303 26,722} 1 
192 |Shefford.......... 5 9 ROtAIOnO oe 23,628 23,263 23,233 19,077] 1 
193: |Sherbrouk@sccves.sciteaces (avecies 18,426 16,088 12,221 8,516} 1 
194 |Soulanges.......cccercevccesces ed 9,928 - 9,608 10,220 10,808} 1 
195 |Stanstead ae 18,998 18,067 15,556 13,138 | 1 
196 |Témiscouata 29,185 25,698 25,484 22,491} 1 
197 |Terrebonne. 26,816 23,128 - 22,969 20,299 | 1 
198 |Trois-Riviéres & St. Maurice 26,167 21,101 i 19,499 {| 1 
199 |Vaudreuil 10,445 10,792 11,485 11,003 | 1 
200 | Wright 44,800 38,781 29)478 23,236 | 1 
201 |Vamaska: : isiceccdecveccs, eceadeses 16,204 16,058 17,091 16,317 | 1 
Beiter Districts— 
Abitibi 
Ashuanipi Ueeeen etactecs 2,405 ale ae) Ac 
Mistassini * 
The Territories........... 158,940 66,799 25,515 18,000] 4 
OOPN Albertasn sauces coreasesece: : 65,876 25,277 1 
203 |Assiniboia, East—Est.. eae 49,693 20,482 25,515 18,000 J 1 
204 |Assiniboia, West—Ouest.... ... 17,692 91890 oy 000 14 4 
205 |Saskatchewan.........-....65 «- 25,679 11,150 vi 
Unorganized Territories. 52,709 32,168 30,931 30,000 
Athabasca: .. +s seeseeeee 6,615 
Franklin & Keewatin....... neleklote 8,546 
Mackenzie ses «< usec: eewcsm ache 5,216 32,168 30,931 £0,000 
MUMBA Air orc iriace'c cls Solelslolt <r siltersiai2 6,113 
Mak ON ceitisinele visti s cece Boater ate 27,219 | 
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Prince Edward Island 3 : AS 
MGI ects eleuilaisis’s ole dw aleistelticisieis'v've elslelsleisicicle sisiele| |e clelsjeipia hers f 65 


Northwest Territories 
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General Post-Office, Ottawa. 


The Civil Service of Canada. 


_ a. What is the ‘‘Civil Service?’”—Under the article 
“Parliament of Canada,” page 83, are given the general 
functions of the various departments of the administration 
of the Government of Canada, presided over by members of 
the Cabinet. It was also pointed out that, in order to the 
work of the departments being carried on continuously and 
correctly, notwithstanding the changes of Ministers from 
political exigency, there are also Deputy Ministers of depart- 
ments, whose tenure of office is permanent. Each Deputy 
Minister has, of course, a staff of accountants, clerks, and 
other officials necessary to the special work of his depart- 
ment. 

The term ‘‘Civil Service” is applied to include the 
Deputy Ministers and all the members of their depart- 
mental staffs,,whether engaged in the “‘inside” service of 
the offices at Ottawa or upon “‘outside” service throughout 
Canada. ‘Take, for instance, the Post-office Department, 
the ‘-inside” service of which consists of the Deputy Min- 
ister and a large staff of accountants and clerks located at 
Ottawa, while the “outside” service is fulfilled by the Post- 
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master’s inspectors, mail clerks in offices and on trains all 
over the country, whose duties are so necessary to the daily 
incidents of public business and private life. Night and 
day the service of this department is steadily performed, and 
with what efficiency the reader in the city and the most 
distant outlying village can testify. The same may be said 
of the staff of any other department. The total membership 
of the ‘‘Civil Service of Canada” numbers several thou- 
sands, a small, “well-drilled” army on a ‘‘ peace footing,” 
subject to regulations, with its “classes” of promotion for 
‘**oo00d behaviour,” and a “pension” for long service. This 
army is constituted under “The Civil Service Act,” the 
administration of which belongs to the Department of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

2. How Constituted.—The Governor-in-Council deter- 
mines, from time to time, the number of officers, clerks, and 
employees required for the work of the several departments, 
and care is taken that the collective amount of the salaries 
of each department shall, in no case, exceed the vote of 
Parliament for that purpose. 

The Governor-in-Council also makes the general rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the *‘Service” in accord- 
ance with the Act. All appointments and promotions are 
made under the same authority, upon the recommendation 
of a Minister, who acts upon the special report of his. 
Deputy Minister as to the reason for the appointment and 
the qualification of the person proposed to fill it. All re- 
movals and dismissals are by. Order-in-Council. Deputy 
Ministers are selected for their special qualifications for 
their positions, and are not subject to the requirements re- 
garding age and examinations. The same remark applies 
in the case of the Auditor-General. All other members of 
the ‘‘Service” are comprised in the two divisions of the 
first, or ‘Sinside,” and the second, or “outside,” division of 
each department. A further classification of these divisions 
exists, according to qualification and length of service. In 
general terms, this classification consists of (a) officers with 
special or technical qualifications, (4) chief clerks, (c) first- 
class clerks, (¢@) second-class clerks. 

3. Qualifications.—(@) Age.—For admission to the ‘‘in- 
side” division a person must not be over thirty-five nor 
under fifteen years of age. (4) Examinations.—The first, 
or ‘‘preliminary,” qualifies for such appointments as mes- 
sengers, porters, sorters, packers, letter-carriers, tide-waiters, 
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etc. Thesecond, or ‘‘ qualifying,” prepares for appointment 
to second-class clerkships in the ‘‘inside” division, and 
third-class clerkships in the ‘‘ outside” division of the Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, and Post-office Departments. Can- 
didates may pass both examinations at their option. 

The subjects for the “ Preliminary” Examination are 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and simple rules of Arithmetic. 
For the ‘‘ Qualifying” Examination, in addition to the above, 
there is required a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Composition. There is also 


Winnipeg in 1871. 


an examination in certain Oftional subjects for those who 
desire to prove special qualification. These are: Book- 
keeping, Précis Writing, Shorthand, Type-writing, and 
ability in French or English translation and composition, 
according to the language of the candidate. 

The above subjects may be added to by the Board of 
Examiners, appointed under the Civil Service Act. 

For the convenience of candidates, all the above examina- 
tions are held annually in the principal cities of the Domin- 
ion. Full information as to time, subjects, and regulations 
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Ur Wie ExXamMnauons, Ca ‘be had by addressing ‘‘ The Secre- 
tary of the Board of Civil Service Examiners,” Ottawa. 

4. Service.—Having passed the necessary examinations 
the applicant must await an appointment, and, when he re- 
ceives it, he must prove his fitness by a probation of six 
months at least, and not more than twelve. If he proves 
fitness, his appointment becomes permanent, subject to 
“sood behaviour,” otherwise he must give way to someone 
else. Service is rewarded by increments of salary, and pro- 
motion. Each grade of the Service has its minimum and 
maximum salary. 

Long service earns for the member of the “ Civil Service” 
a provision for old age or a failure of health. This is pro- 
vided for by ‘‘The Civil Service Superannuation Act.” 
The minimum period of ten years is necessary to entitle one 
to an allowance under this Act, and no one can draw upon 
it for more than thirty-five years’ service. An Act for Civil 
Service Life Insurance has also been passed, by which em- 
ployees may provide for their families. 


_——— 


: The Area and Population of the World. 
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Citizenship. 


“ Canada wants patriotic men—men who 
Can feel their bosoms throb at mention of 
Their country’s name—men whose allegiance is 
Not based on selfishness ; whose honesty of soul 
Would scorn promotion’s highest seat, 
If treason were the price—men who will guard 
Her soil with sacred care, and when she sounds 
The trumpet of alarm, will grasp their swords, 
Rush to the battle-field with martial tread, 
And fearless hurl destruction on her foes.” 

—foss. 


In relation to his country, a man can bear no designation 
that implies so large a responsibility as that of Citizen—and, 
if the responsibility be well discharged, no title can be more 
honorable than it. Indeed, to have been a good citizen is 
presumed to be the qualification, on account of which a man 
may attain to the high offices and honors in the service and 
gift of his country. 

The term is of ancient origin, coming to us from the old 
Roman Republic, where the conferring of the jus cévttatis 
qualified a man to exercise the franchise, or right to vote, to 
seek the confidence of his fellow-citizens, to participate in 
the government of the city and strive for its highest offices. 

It followed that, as this designation gained its honorable 
meaning in that vigorous old republic, so it has been 
adopted by the republics of more recent times, most notably 
that of the United States—the great American Republic. 
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1. Citizen of the United States.—A citizen of the United 
States is, therefore, one who has obtained the right to vote, 
that is, to exercise the franchise not only of the State in 
which he resides, but also of the Republic. This status 
becomes his either by birthright or naturalization, and 
demands no property qualification. 

2. Citizen of Canada.—In Canada the term is not usually 
employed in so important a sense. It is more frequently 
applied to those who are the residents of our cities, even 
though they may be aliens. 

From our vicinity, however, to the great Republic, and 
our intimate associations with its people, and no doubt in 
some imitation of them, we often speak of ourselves as citi- 
zens of a particular Province, or of our great Dominion. 
In so speaking, we imply that we hold and exercise the 
respective franchise indicated. 

3. British Subject, then Canadian Citizen.—Terms must 
not be confused. It is to be borne in mind, that in Canada 
aman must bea British subject, before he can become a 
citizen of the Dominion, and since the franchise in Canada 
requires a property qualification, it follows that, although 
all citizens of the Dominion are British subjects, all British 
subjects, even though resident i in Canada, are not Canadian 
citizens. 

The property qualification demanded by the Canadian 
franchise is, however, so small that the latter is to all in- 
tents free. Instead, therefore, of its being an impediment, 
it should be an incentive to every lover of Canada to win 
his place as a citizen of his Province, and, above all, of this 
fair Dominion. 

The principle of the franchise—the right, duty and privi- 
lege of the freeman, whether he beacitizen of the Dominion 
or the Republic—has been inherited in his country’s consti- 
tution, from the early struggles of the same great history. 


NOTE.— Whatever, therefore, in the after pages of this 
book is addressed to the citizen of the Republic, as to his 
watchfulness over national and personal rights and his dili- 
gence in political duties, may be taken in almost every 
instance by the citizen of the Dominion, as applicable to 
himself in the discharge of his national duties, the enjoyment 
of his rights, and the proper use of his inestimable privileges. 
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Voting in Canada—Qualifications. 


The old method of *‘open voting” continued in vogue for 
all elections until 1874, when the Ballot Act was passed by 
the Dominion Parliament. Since then “‘secret voting ” has 
generally come into practice. 


Qualifications.—Genera/.—All voters must be British sub- 
jects, and of the full age of twenty-one years. Their names 
must have been duly entered upon the lists required for the 
several elections. No person who is insane, an idiot, a 
convict in prison, or otherwise disqualified by law, can vote. 
Women do not vote for members of either the Dominion 
Parliament or Provincial Legislatures, except in Nova 
Scotia, as noted. 


Dominion Elections.—Previous to 1885 the qualifications 
of voters at these elections were the same as those required 
for the election of members of the Provincial Assemblies, 
respectively, but in that year the Dominion Parliament 
passed the Dominion Franchise Act, which made uniform 
throughout Canada the qualifications of voters for members 
of the House of Commons, the terms of which are as follows: 


Possession or residence for one year is necessary in most 
cases for qualification. 


Owners of real property to the value: in cities, of $300; in 
towns, of $200; and in villages, of $150. 

Tenants of above real property, or of real estate in the 
riding, of the yearly value of $2 per month, $6 per 
quarter, $12 per half-year, or $20 per year. 


Fishermen, owners of real property and boats, nets, and 
fishing tackle, or of shares in a registered ship, which 
together are of the actual value of $150. 


Farmers sons, and sons of other owners of real property, 
which is of sufficient value to qualify father and son, or 
sons, as the case may be. 

Income.—Residents having an annual income from earnings 
or investments of not less than $300, or holders of a life 
eee secured on real estate in Canada of not less than 

100, 
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Indians in Manitoba, British Columbia, the District of Kee- 


In 


watin, and the North-West Territories are not entitled 
to vote. Jz other parts of Canada only those Indians 
who, not being otherwise qualified, are possessed of land 
on a Reserve, with improvements of not less value than 
$150, are entitled to vote. 


the North-West Territories every person, other than 
aliens or Indians, is qualifie? to vote, who is a dona-fide 
male resident and householder of adult age, and has re- 
sided within the electoral district for twelve months pre- 
vious to the election. 


Disqualified.—In addition to the classes mentioned above, 


the judges of every court, whose appointments rest with 
the Governor-General, are disqualified and incompetent 
to vote at elections for the Dominion Parliament. Re- 
vising officers, returning officers and election clerks, and 
all counsel, agents, attorneys and clerks of candidates, 
who may be paid for their services, are disqualified from 
voting in the district in which they have been so en- 
gaged, but not elsewhere. 


Provincial Elections.—The qualifications for voting at the 
elections for members of the Legislatures are fixed by the 
Legislatures themselves, and vary in the several Provinces: 


Manhood Suffrage prevails in Ontario, Manitoba, and Brit- 


ish Columbia. Prince Edward Island residents must 
have performed statue labor or paid the poll-tax for the 
preceding year. In New Brunswick it is practically 
Manhood Suffrage, the only property qualification being 
a yearly assessment on real estate to the value of $100, 
or on real and personal property to the value of $400. 


Property Qualification (Nova Scotia ).—(a) Assessment on 


real estate of the value of $150, or personal property to 
the value of $300. (4) Sons of property owners, or 
widows, if they reside on the property, and it is sufficient 
to qualify them as above. (¢) Annual income of $250. 
(d)Fishermen having boats and fishing property within 
the riding to the value of $150. 


Quebec.—(a) Real estate of the value: in cities, of $300, or 


in other places of $200, or producing an annual rental of 
$20. (6) Tenants paying an annual rental of $30 in the 
cities, or $20 in other localities. (c) Retired farmers 
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with an annual rental income of $100. (d) Sons of 
farmers, or of other owners of real estate, if sons are co- 
proprietors with their father, and reside on the property. 
(e) Fishermen with fishing and other property to the 
value of $150. (/) Teachers under provincial regula- 
tions in actual employment. 


Restdence.— Ontario, nine months before the making of the 
“roll” showing those qualified to vote. JZaunztoba, six 
months in the Province. All the other Provinces require 
residence for twelve months within the Province, and 
from one to two months in some one riding previous to 
election. 


Disqualified.—In all the Provinces, Dominion officials are 
mot competent to vote. In Avttish Columbia, Indians 
and Chinese are debarred from voting. In JA/anitoba, 
Indians, and persons of Indian blood in receipt of annui- 
ties or treaty gifts from the Government, cannot vote. 


Municipal Elections.—The qualifications for voting at 
municipal and school elections are determined by the Muni- 
cipal and Educational Acts of the Provincial Legislatures : 


Municipal Councils.—Those entitled to vote at the election 
of members of these councils must be British subjects 
and ratepayers in the municipality, as freeholders, house- 
holders, tenants, or having an income of astated amount. 
Widows and unmarried women are eligible to vote in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, while in Manitoba and British 
Columbia the right to vote belongs to any woman who is 
assessed in her own name. 


Boards of Trustees of Public and Separate Schools.—In 
these elections, also, the ratepayers who are on the 
voters’ lists are entitled to vote, according to whether 
they are public or separate school supporters, respect- 
ively. Generally, it is required that a ratepayer shall 
not be in default as to payment of school rates, In 
Ontario an alien, who is a resident ratepayer, may vote 
at these elections. 
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A 

Abatement.—A discount allowed 
for damage or overcharge, or for the 
payment of a bill before it is due. 

Acceptance.—An assent and en- 
gagement to pay a bill or draft 
when due. 

Acceptance for Honor. —An ac- 
ceptance made after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance, for 
the honor of the drawer or any 
indorser. 

Accommodation Paper.—A bill or 
note to which a party has put his 
name to accommodate another; who 
is to provide payment when due. 

Account. — A written or printed 
statement of debits and credits in 
any business transaction. 

Account Current. — A detailed 
statement of the transactions be- 
tween parties for acertain period, 
showing the condition of affairs at 
the current or present time. 

Account Sales.—A detailed state- 
ment of a commission merchant to 
his principal, showing his sales, the 
expenses attending the same, and 
the net proceeds. 

Accountant.—A person trained to 
Keep accounts. 

Accrued.—Increase, or interest due 
and unpaid. 

Actionaire.—The owner of sharesin 
a stock company, a stockholder. 
Actuary. —A_ registrar or clerk. 
Generally applied to the manager 

of a life insurance company. 

Administrator. — A person ap- 
pointed to settle the estate of a tes- 
tator, or to manage an intestate 
estate. 

Admiralty.—The power that con- 
trols naval affairs in Great Britain. 

—Courts of Admiralty. — A court 
which decides questions of mari- 
time justice. 

Adulteration.—The debasing of an 
article or substance by spurious or 
less valuable admixture. 

Ad valorem.—<According to value. 

Advance.—A rise in price, addi- 
tional profits, stocks above par. 

Adventure.—Goods sent to sea at 
the owner’s risk, a speculation. 

Adventure in Co. —Goods sent to 
be sold on joint accountof suppers 
and consignee, 


Advice. —Admonition, or sugges- 
tions offered, usually in regard ta 
buying and selling goods. 

Affidavit. — A written statement 
made upon oath. 

Affreight.—To hire, as a ship, for 
transporting freight. 

Agent. — One intrusted with the 
business of another, a deputy of 
factor. 

Agio.—A term used to denote the 
difference between the real and 
nominal value of money. 

Allonge.—A paper attached to a bill 
of exchange when there are too 
many endorsements to be con- 
tained on the bill itself. 

Allowance.—A deduction made, for 
instance, from the gross weight of 
goods. 

Ambassador. — A minister em- 
ployed by one government to re- 
present it at the court of another. 

Anker.—A common liquid measure, 
varying, in different European 
countries, from nine to ten gallons. 

Antal. — A wine measure of Hun- 
gary, holding about thirteen anda 
half gallons. 

Anticipate.—To be before in doing, 
or pay before due. 

Appraise.—To set a value on goods 
or property. 

Appurtenance, — Adjunct or ap- 
pendage. 

Arbitration.—The hearing and de- 
cision of a cause between parties in 
controversy, by chosen persons. 

Arbitration of Exchange. — The 
deduction of a proportional or 
arbitrated rate of exchange between 
two places through an intermediate 
place, to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous method of drawing or ree 
mitting. 

Arrear.— That which remains un- 
paid though due. 

Assay. —To subject an ore to chem- 
icalexamination to find theamount 
of any metal contained in it. 

Assess.—To fix a certain value for 
the purpose of taxation. 

Assets.—The entire property of an 
individual or company. 

Assignee.—One to whom something 
is assigned, usually one who re- 
ceives property to dispose of for 
the benefit ef creditors. 
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Assignor.—One who assigns an in- 
terest to another. 

Assignment.—Placing property in 
the hands of assignees. 

Association.—The union of a num- 
ber of persons for some special 
aim. 

Assume. —To take on another’s 
debts. 

Attachment.—A seizure by virtue 
of a legal process. 

“Attest.—To bear witness, to certily. 

\Attorney (Power of), — A written 
authority from one person empow- 
ering another to act for him. 

Attorney in Fact.—An agent with 
full power. 

Auctioneer.—One who sells goods at 
a public sale. 

Auditor.—A person appointed to ex- 
amine and settle accounts. 
Avails. — Profits of property dis- 
posed of, proceeds of goods sold. 
Average.—A proportional share ofa 
general loss, also, a mean time of 
payment for several debts due at 
different times. 

Avoirdupois. — Commercial stand- 
ard of weight in United States and 
England. \ 


B 

Bail.—The security given for releas- 
ing a person from custody. 

Bailee.—The person to whom goods 
are intrusted. 

Bailor.—One who intrusts goods to 
another. 

Bailment.—A delivery of goods in 
trust. 

Balance.—The excess on one side; 
or what added to the other makes 
equality in an account. 

Balance Sheet. — A statement in 
confensed form showing the con- 
dition and progress of business. 

Ballast. — Any heavy material 
placed in the hold of a ship to 
steady it in the water. 

Ballot.—A Swedish term signifying 
ten reams of paper; used also to 
designate a small bale or package. 

Balsa.—A kind of float or raft used 
on the coast of South America for 
landing goods through a heavy 
surf. 

Banco.—A commercial term used in 
Hamburg to distinguish bank 
money from common currency. 

Banking.—The business of a banker, 
or pertaining to a bank. 

Bankrupt.—An insolvent, one who 
is unable to pay his debts. 


Bank Stock.—Shares in the capita) 
stock of a bank. 

Barratry.—An intentional breach of 
trust, particularly any fraud by 
the master of a ship. 

Barque. — A three masted vessel 
carrying no square sails on her 
mizzen mast. 

Bazaar.—A word of Eastern usage, 
signifying a place of exchange or 
general market-place, a repository 
of fancy articles — especially of 
dress. 

Beacon.—A signal or light for the 
guidance of mariners; usually 
erected and sustained by the gov- 
ernment. 

Bidder.—One who bids or offers a 
price, 

Bill.—A name given to statements 
in writing; as goods; a note; a 
draft; a law not enacted ; exhibi- 
tion of charges. 

Bill of Exchange.—A bill ordering 
one party to pay another a certain 
sum of money. 

Bill of Lading.—Written statement 
of goods shipped with terms of 
delivery. 

Bill of Parcels.—A detailed account 
of goods sold. : 

Bill of Sale.—A formal instrument 
He the transfer of goods and chat- 
tels. 

Board of Trade.---An association of 
business men for the advancement 
of commercial interests. 

Bona Fide. — In good faith, in 
reality. 

Bond.—A writing, under seal, bind- 
ing a person and his heirs to fulfill 
certain obligations. 

Bonded Goods. — Goods in charge 
of the officers of customs for the 
duties on which bonds are given at 
the custom house. 

Bonus,.—A premium, or extra sum 
paid for a loan, a charter, or other 
privilege. 

Book-Debt.—An entry or charge on 
a ledger; called also an open ac- 
count, in contradistinction to a 
written promise or note. 

Breakage.—An allowance made by 
the shipper or seller on certain 
descriptions of fragile goods. 

Bottomry.—A contract by which 
the owner of a ship pledges it as 
security for money loaned him. 

Bottomry Bond. — A bond given 
upon a ship to secure the repay- 
ment of money borrowed. 
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Broker.—A person who transacts 
business for another, commonly in 
stocks, money, etc., using the 
name of his principal. 

Brokerage. —The fee charged, for 
transacting business, by a broker. 

Bulls and Bears.—Persons engaged 
in the gambling transactions of the 
stock exchange. The bulls are 
personally interested in ¢ossing up 
the prices of certain goods, while 
the bears are fighting to pull down 
prices. 

Bullion.—A commercial name for 
uncoined gold or silver. 


Cc 

Capital,— The stock employed in 
trade; the fruit of past labors; 
saved, 

Carat.—An imaginary weight that 
expresses the fineness of gold. 

Cargo.—A ship’s lading, or freight. 

Cashier.—One who has charge of 
money and superintends the re- 
ceipts and payments. 

Centage.—A rate by the hundred. 

Certified Check —A check which 
has been certified by the bank on 
which it is drawn, making the bank 
absolutely responsible for its pay- 


ment. 

Chancellor.—The chief judge ofa 
court of chancery or equity. 

Charter.—An instrument in writing 
from the sovereign power, or legis- 
lature, conferring certain rights 
and privileges. 

Charter Party.—A written agree-- 
ment by which a ship is hired 
under specified conditions. 

Choses in Action. — Things of 
which the owner has not posses- 
sion, but merely the right of legal 
action for possession, as notes, 
accounts, etc. 

Choses in Possession.—Things in 
possession of the owner.. 

Circulating Medium.—Cash and 
bank notes payable on demand; 
the medium of exchange. 

Clearance. — Permission from the 
see: house officer for a ship to 
sail. 

Clearing House.—A kind of bank- 
ing exchange for the convenience 
of daily settlements between banks, 

Clerical Error.—An error in calcu- 
lation or other accidental error on 
books or documents, 

Coasting. — Sailing near land, or 
vessels trading between ports of 
the same country. 


Codicil.—A supplement to a will. 

Collaterals. — Pledges or security 
for loans of money, or other indebt- 
edness. 

Com merce.—The exchange of mer- 
chandise on a large scale. 

Commercial Paper. — Bills of ex- 
change, drafts or promissory notes 
given in the course of trade. 

Common Law.— The unwritten 
law receiving its force from uni- 
versal reception, as distinguished 
from statute law. 

Commission. — The brokerage or 
allowance made to an agent or fac- 
tor for doing business for another. 

Cooperage. — Charges for putting 
hoops on casks or bales. 

Compact.—A covenant or contract 
between different parties. 

Company. — A. number joined 
together to undertake some com- 
mon enterprise. 

Compound.—To adjust by agree- 
ment differently from the original 
terms, to settle by compromise. 

Compromise. —A friendly settle- 
ment of differences by mutual con- 
cessions. 

Consignment.—The act of consign- 
ing, as a charge for safe keeping 
and management, as goods, prop- 
erty, etc. 

Consignee.—One to whom goods 
are intrusted. 

Consignor.—The person who com- 
mits goods to another. 

Consols.—In England. three per 
cent. annuities granted at different 
times, and consolidated into one 
stock or fund. 

Consul—A person commissioned to 
reside in a foreign country as an 
agent of the government. 

Contraband.—Prohibited merchan- 
dise or traffic. 

Contract.—To make an agreement, 
to covenant. 

Copartnership.— A joint interest 
in business. 

Counterfeit. — To copy or imitate 
without authority, with a view to 
defraud ; a forgery. 

Countersign.—To sign in addition 
to the name of a superior, that of 
the secretary or subordinate officer, 
as bank notes are signed by the 
president and countersigned by 
the cashier. 

Coupon. — An interest warrant 
printed at the end of bonds, to be 
eut off when the interest is paid, 
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Court.—An official assembly legally 
met together for the transaction of 
judicial business. 

Covenant.—A formal contract be- 
tween two or more parties. 

Coverture. — The condition of a 
married woman, being considered 
as under the shelter and protection 
of her husband. 

Credentials.—Testimonials, or cer- 
tificates showing that a person is 
entitled to credit, authority or 
official powers. 

Credit.— Trust given or received ; 
mercantile reputation entitling 
one to be trusted; also the side of 
an account on which payment is 
entered. 

Creditor.—One to whom money is 


ue. 
Credit Mobilier.—A name given to 
@ joint-stock company in Paris, 
established in 1852, with excep- 
tional charter privileges. The 
term has become familiar to intelli- 
gent persons in this country 
through the congressional investi- 
gation of the credit Mobilier com- 
pany of the Pacific Railroad. 
Curb-Stone Brokers.-—A term ap- 
lied to a class of stock operators 
in New York who do business on 
the sidewalk or pavement. 
Currency.—That which circulates 
as a representative of value. 
Customs.—Customary toll, tax, or 
tribute on imported or exported 
goods, 
Custom House.—A building where 
duties are paid and vessels entered 
and cleared. 


D 

Damages.—A compensation to one 
party for a wrong done him by 
another, the estimated reparation 
in money for the injury. 

Days of Grace. — Days granted for 
delay in the payment of a note, 
usually three after it is due. 

Debase. — To lessen in value by 
adulteration. 

Debenture.—A certificate given by 
the collector of the port of entry, 
to an importer for drawback of 
duties on imported merchandise, 
duties on which when the mer- 
chandise is exported, are to be 
refunded. 

Debit.—A recorded item of debt, the 
debtor side of an account. 

Debt.—That which is due from one 

. Person to another, 


Debtor.—The person who owes aiie 
other either money, goods, or 
services. 

Decimal. — Having a tenfold in- 
crease or decrease, Decimal Frac- 
tions. Having any power of ten 
for a denominator. 

Deed.—A sealed instrument in write 
ing used to transfer property. 

Defalcation.—A diminution, deficit. 

Defaulter.—One who fails to dis- 
charge a public duty. as to account 
for money entrusted to him. 

Deficit. — A deficiency; the differ- 
ence between an account’s state- 
ment of the assets and the assets 
themselves. 

Del Credere. — A commercial term 
implying a guarantee of the sol- 
vency of the purchaser. 

Delivery.—Giving money or goods 
to another. 

Demand.—A preremptory urging of 
a claim, an exaction. 

Demise.—To convey, to bequeathe 
by will, 

Demurrage.—Allowance for deten- 
tion of a ship. 

Depository. — A trustee, one to 
whom something is committed for 
safe keeping. 

Deputy.—One appointed to act for 
another, a representative or dele- 
gate. 

Diplomacy.— The science of con- 
ducting negotiations between na- 
tions. 

Discount.—An allowance or deduc- 
tion made fer the payment of 
money before it is due. 

Discount Days.—The days of the 
week on which the directors of a 
bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Dividend.—A percentage of profits 
paid to stockholders. 

Donee.—The person to whom a gift 
or donation is made. 

Donor.—-One who confers anything 
gratuitously. 

Dormant.—Silent partner, one who 
takes no share in the active buti- 
ness, but shares profit. 

Drawback. — Money paid back on 
goods exported, a part or the whole 
of the duty charged. 

Draft.—An order from one man to 
another directing the payment of 
money, & bill of exchange. 

Drawee.— The person to whom a 
bill of exchange is addressed. the 


payer, 
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Drawer.—One who draws a bill of 
exchange, or an order for payment. 

Dress Goods.—A term applied to 
fabrics for the garments of women 
and children, most commonly to 
those made of mixed materials, as 
silk and cotton, and silk and 
worsted, etc. 

Due-Bill.—A written acknowledg- 
ment of debt; not transferable by 
mere endorsement. 

Dun.—To press urgently the pay- 
ment of a debt. 

Duplicate.—A copy or counterpart 
of anything. 

Duress.—Personal restraint or fear 
of personal injury or imprison- 
ment; it nullifies all contracts into 
which it enters. 

Duties.—A tax levied by the gov- 
ernment on imported goods; money 
paid to the government on imports 
and exports. 


E 

Earnest. — A pledge, something 
given by the buyer to the seller to 
efng the bargain and prove the 
sale. 

Effects.—Goods or personal estate. 

Eleemosynary.—Founded by char- 
ity, or intended for the distribu- 
tion of charity, as a hospital or 
college. 

Ell.—An English measure of length 
equal to 144 yards; the Scotch ell 

-is 1 yards, 

Embargo. — A detention of vessels 
in port, prohibition from sailing. 
Embarrassment.—Perplexity aris- 
ing from insolvency or temporary 

inability to discharge debts. 

Embassy.—The public business in- 
trusted to diplomatic officers. 

Engrosser. —One who buys large 
quantities of any goods in order to 
control the market. 

Embezzlement. — To appropriate 
public money to private use by a 
breach of trust. 

Emporium.—A place of extensive 
commerce, a market place. 

Endorse. —To endorse a note by 
writing the name on the back. 

Entrepot.—A bonded warehouse; 4 
storeroom for the deposit of goods ; 
a free port. 

Equity.—A system supplemental to 
law, qualifying or correcting it in 
extreme cases. 

Estate—The degree, quantity, na- 
ture, and extent of interest which 
@ person has in real property. 


Estoppel.—A stop, a bar to one’s 
alleging or denying a fact contrary 
to his own previous actions, allega- 
tion or denial. 

Exchange.—<Act of bartering ; a bill 
drawn for money; a place where 
merchants meet; difference be- 
tween the value of money in two 
places, or premium and discount 
arising from purchase and sale of 
goods, 

Excise.—Taxes or duties or articles 
produced and consumed at home; 
internal revenue tax. 

Executor.— The person appointed 
by a testator to execute his will. 

Executory.—To be executed in the 
future. 

ee partes TDs which is carried out 
of a country, as goods and produce 
in traffic. 

Express. —A courier; also regular 
and quick conveyance for pack- 
ages, etc. 


Fe 

Face.—The amount expressed on & 
note or draft. 

Factor.— An agent who buys and 
sells in his own name, being in- 
trusted with the goods, in this re- 
spect differing from a broker. 

Facture. — An invoice, or bill of 
parcels. 

Failure.—Becoming bankrupt, sus- 
pension of payment. 

Fac-simile.—An exact copy or like- 
ness. 

Favor.—A note or draft is said to be 
in favor of the payee. 

Fee Simple.—In the United States, 
an estate held by a person in hisown 
right and descendible to his heirs. 

Finance.—Revenue, public money, 
income. 

Financier.—One skilled in financial 
operations, a treasurer. 

Firm.—A business house or com- 
pany; the title used by a business 
house. 

Firkin.—A measure of capacity ; the 
fourth part of a barrel; or eight or 
nine gallons. 

Fiscal. — Pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue. 

Fixtures.—The part of the furniture 
of a store or office which is not 
movable, as gas pipes and burners, 
partitions, etc. 

F. o. b.--Free on board; the bill or 
invoice with f.o. b. includes the 
transportation to the shipping poss 
ané all the shipping expenses. 
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Foreclose.—To cut off by a court 
judgment from the power of re- 
deeming mortgaged property. 

Forestail.—To buy goods on its way 
to market, intending to sell again 
at a higher price. 

Folio.—A page in an account book, 
sometimes two opposite pages bear- 
ing the same serial number. 

Franc. — A silver coin used in 
France, equal to about nineteen 
CONS tame 

Frank.—To exempt from charge for 
postage. 

Fraud.—Injurious strategem, deceit. 

Free Trade.—The policy of conduct- 
ing international commerce with- 
out duties. 

Freehold.—Land held by free ten- 
ure, or in fee simple, subject to no 
superior or conditions. 

Freight. Merchandise being 
moved from one place to another ; 
the price paid for carrying freight; 
also to load or burden. 

Funded.— Turned into a permanent 
loan on which annual interest is 
paid. 

Funds.—The supply of money or 
the capital. 


G 

Gain.—Advantage, acquisition, ac- 
cumulation, profit. 

Garbled — Drugs, spices or other 
goods which have been sorted or 
picked over and freed from im- 
purities. 

Gauging.—Measuring the capacity 
of casks, etc. 

Gist.—The principal point of a ques- 
tion, the pith of the matter. 

Go-between.—Agent for both par- 
ties. 

Grant.—A transfer of property by 
deed; a conveyance made by the 
Government. 

Gross.—Twelve dozen ; gross weight; 
weight of goods including dust, 
dross, bag, cask, etc. 

Guarantee (or Guaranty).—A se- 
curity or warranty given by a third 
party ; one who warrants. 

Guarantor.—A warrantor; a surity. 


H 
Hebeas Corpus.—A writ to bring a 
party before a court, to prevent 
false imprisonment. 
Haberdasher. — A seller of small 
wares, as thread, pins, etc. 
Hand-book.—A book of reference; 
‘a manual, 


Hand-money.—Money paid by the 
purchaser at the closing of a con- 
tract or sale. 

Harbor.—A port or haven for ships. 

Haven.—A port or shelter for ships; 
a harbor. 

Hazardous.—Precarious, dangerous, 
uncertain. 

High Seas.—The uninclosed waters 
of the ocean. outside the bounda- 
ries of any country. 

Hollow-ware.—A trade name for 
camp and kitchen utensils made of 
cast iron or wrought iron. 

Ono ee accept and pay when 

ue. 

Husbandage.— An owner’s or an 
agent’s commission for attending 
to a ship. 

Hypothecate.—To ‘pledge for the 
security of a creditor. 


t 

Impolite. — Wanting in prudent 
management; net politic. 

Import.—To bring in from abroad. 

Importer.—The merchant who im- 
ports goods. 

Im position.—Tax, toll, duty or ex- 
cise prescribed by authority, 

Impost.—A tax or duty imposed on 
imported goods. 

Indemnify.—To recompense for loss, 
to reimburse. 

Indenture.—A mutual agreement 
in writing. 

Indorsement.— A writing on the 
back of a note. 

Indulgence.— Extension of time of 
payment; forbearing to press yor 
payment. 

Inland Bills.—Draft of bills of ex- 
change drawn on a party in the 
same State as the drawer. 

Insolvency.—Inability to discharge 
debts when due. 

Insurance.—Indemnity from loss; 
the premium paid. 

Installment.—Payment of parts at 
different times. 

Interest.—Premium paid for the use 
of money. 

Internal Revenue.—The part of the 
revenue of our Government which 
is collected in the form of internal 
duties. 

Intestate.—Without a will; not dis- 
posed of by will. 

Inventory.—A list of merchandise 
made periodically for the purpose 
of knowing the quantity and value 
of unsold good, in order to ascertain 
the condition of business, 
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Investment. — The laying out of 
money in the purchase of some 
species of property. 

Invoice.—A written account or bill 
of merchandise bought; a bill of 
items. 


J 

Jettison. — Throwing goods over- 
board in case of peril to lighten and 
preserve the vessel. _ 

Jointure.—An estate settled on a 
wife at the husband’s death, for 
her life at least. 

Joint Stock. —Stock held in com- 

any. 

Joint Tenancy. — Joint occupancy ; 
not so close intimacy as partnership. 

Journal.—A book used to elassify 
and arrange business transactions, 

Judgment Note. —A note in the 
usual form, with the addition of 
the power to confer judgment if 
not paid. 

Jurisdiction.—The power of exer- 
cising judicial authority. 


K 

Kilogram,—The French measure of 
weight equal to 24% lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, or 1000 grains. 

Kiting or Kite flying. Exchanging 
checks on different banks, for the 
purpose of obtaining the use of 
money for a single day. 


L 

Lame Duck.—A stock broker’s term 
for one who fails to meet his en- 
gagements. 

Larceny. — Theft; taking personal 
property belonging to another. 

Law-merchant,—The general body 
of commercial usages in matters 
relative to commerce. 

Lay-days.—Days allowed for load- 
ing and unloading a cargo. 

Laydown,—A phrase used to ex- 

ress the entire cost of a commod- 
ity, including transportation, etc., 
at a place remote from its produce 
tion or purchase. 

Lease. — Renting lands, etc.; the 
written contract. 

Legacy.—A gift, by will, of personal 
property. 

Ledger.—A book in which a sum- 
mary of accounts is preserved. 

Lessee.—One who takes an estate 
by lease. 

Letter of Attorney.—A writing by 
which one person authorizes an- 
ofher to act in his stead, commonly 
called power of attorney, 


Letters of Credit.—A letter authors 
izing credit to a certain amount to 
be given to the bearer. 

Liability.—Obligation ; debts. 

License.—A grant of permission by 

hee eee ; 
ien.—A legal claim on propert 
for debt. Sona 

Lieu.—Instead; in place of. 

Liquidate.—To clear off; to settle; 
to pay as debts. 

Lloyds.—A marine insurance associ- 
ation, or society underwriters in 
London, deriving its name from 
the coffee house where it originated. 
The records of this society contain 
a complete history of the sea, so far 
as concerns the number of ship- 
wrecks, collisions, fires, piracies, 
mutinies, etc. 

Loan.—A thing furnished to another 
for temporary use, on condition 
that it be returned. 

Long Price.—Price after the duties 
are paid. 

M 


Malfeasance. — Evil conduct; il- 
legal deed. 

Mandatory.—A person to whom 2 
charge is given, or business in- 
trusted. 

Manifest.—An invoice of a ship’s 
cargo. 

Manufacture.—The 
ducing raw materia 
suitable for use. 

Marine. — Relating to the ocean; 
nautical. 

Maritime Law. — Law relating to 
harbors, ships, seamen. 

Marc.—A weight of gold and silver 
used as a measure for these metals 
in Europe. 

Mart. — A commercial center; 2° 
market-place. 

Maturity.—The date when a note or 
draft falls due or is payable. 

Mercantile Law.—Law pertaining 
to trade and commerce. 

Merchandise.— Whatever is bought 
and sold in trade, 

Merger.—The absorption of a thing 
of lesser importance by a greater, 
whereby the lesser ceases to exist, 
but the greater is not increased. 
For instance, a note on which a 
judgment is recovered is absorbed 
by and merged in the judg- 
ment. 

Metallic Currency. — Silver and 
gold coins forming the circulating 
medium of a country, 


rocess of re= 
into a form 
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Mint. — ‘fhe place where money is 
coined. 

Misfeasance. — A trespass; doing 
improperly an act that might be 
done lawfully. 

Mitigation. — The abatement of a 
judgment, penalty or punishment. 

Money. — Coin; any currency law- 
fully used instead of coin, as bank 
notes. 

Money-Broker. — A broker who 
deals in money. 

Monopoly. — Sole permission and 
power to deal in any species of 
goods. 

Monetary.—Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting in money. 

Mortgage.—To convey property for 
the security of a debt, the convey- 
one being void when the debt is 
paid. 

Mortgagee.—One to whom a mort- 
gage is given. 


- N 

National Banks.— Banking institu- 
tions, established in the United 
States under the provisions of an 
act of Congress, the object of which 
is to unify the currency. 

Wavigation. — The science of con- 
ducting vessels on the ocean. 

Negotiate.—To transact business; to 
hold intercourse in bargain or trade. 

Negotiable. — Transferable by as- 
signment or indorsement to an- 
other person. 

Net.—Clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions. 

Net Proceeds.—The sum left after 
deducting commissions or discount. 

WNon-feasance.— An omission of 
what ought to be done. 

Note.—A written or printed paper 
acknowledging a debt and promis- 
ing payment. 

Notary Public. — An officer whose 
chief business is to protest paper for 
non-payment. 


Open Account.—A running or un- 
settled account with an individual 
or firm. 

Open Policy.—An insurance policy 
covering undefined risks, which 
provides that its terms shall be 
definite by subsequent additions or 
endorsements. 

Option.—A stock broker’s term for 
the privilege of taking or deliver- 
ing at a future day, a certain num- 
ber of shares of a given stock ata 


price agreed upon, 


Ordnance.—All kinds of large guns. 

Ostensible Partners. Those 
known to the public. 

Out-standing Debts. — Unpaid 
debts. 

Overt.—Not covert, open, manifest. 

Owe.—To be obliged to pay. 


P 

Panic. — A financial crisis among 
business men, generally the result 
of overtrading and speculation. 

Par.— State of equality in value, 
equality of nominal and actual 
value. 

Parol. — Oral declaration, word of 
mouth. 

Partnership.—Union in business; 
business firm. 

Pass-Book. — A book in which a 
trader enters articles bought on 
credit, and then sends it to the 
creditor for his information. 

Passport.—A document carried by 
neutral merchant vessels in time 
of war for their protection, alsoa 
government document given to 
travelers, which permits the person 
therein named to pass from place 
to place. 

Pawn-broker. — One who lends 
money on pledge or the deposit of 
goods. 

Pay.—To make requital, to give an 
equivalent for goods. 

Payee.—One to whom money is to 
be paid. 

Payer.—One who pays. 

Pigments.—Paints. 

Pledge.—A pawn, personal property 
deposited as security. 

Policy of Insurance.—The writing 
or instrument in which a contract 
of insurance is embodied. 

Politic.—Well advised, adapted to 
its end. 

Port of Entry.—A harbor where a 
custom house is established for the 
legal entry of merchandise. 

Premises. — The thing previously 
mentioned; houses, land, ete. 

Premium.—The percentage paid for 
insurance; the excess of value 
above par. 

Price.—Current value, or rate paid 
or demanded in barter. 

Price Current. —A printed list of 
the prevailing prices of merchan- 
dise, stocks, specie, bills of ex- 
change, rate « { exchange, etc. 

Prima Facie. -= At first view of 
appearance, 
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Principal.—An employer, the head 
of a firm; a capital sui placed at 
interest. 

Procuration.—A power of attorney ; 
an instrument empowering one 
person to act for another, 

Pro Rata.—A proportional distribu- 
tion. 

Protest. — A formal declaration, 
made by a notary, for want of pay- 
ment of a note or bill of exchange. 

Quarantine. — To prohibit a ship 
from intercourse with shore, when 
suspected of having contagious dis- 
eases on board. 

Quasi.—As if, in a manner, in a cer- 
tain sense. 

Rate.—The ratio or standard. 

Real Estate.—Property in houses 
and lands. 

Rebatement. — Deduction on ac- 
count of prompt payment,discount. 

Receipt. — An acknowledgment of 
payment in writing. 

Reciprocity Treaty. — A commer- 
cial treaty between two nations 
securing mutual advantages. 

Reclamation. — A claim made 
against the seller of goods which 
prove deficient or defective. 

Refund.—To repay ; to restore. 

Reprisal.—The act of seizing ships 
or property aS indemnity for un- 
lawful seizure or detention. 

Resources. — Available means, 
funds, 

Respondential Bond.—A pledge of 
a cargo at sea. 

Retail. — Selling goods in small 
quantities. 

Retire. — To take up one’s note 
before due, to relinquish business. 

Revenue.—Income, return; annual 
income of a nation for public uses. 

Revenue Cutters. — Small vessels 
‘employed to aid revenue officers in 
the collection of duties, or to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Revocation.—The act ofcallingback, 
recalling some power or authority 
conferred. 

. Salvage.—A compensation allowed 
to persons for voluntarily saving a 
ship or her cargo from peril. 

Sea-worthy.—Fit for sea; a ship 
worthy of being entrusted with a 
cargo. 

Sans recours.— Without recourse. 

Secondarily.— Applied to the en- 
dorser of a note or drawer of a bill, 
signifying that he is only con- 
ditionally liable, or liable, if the 
maker and drawee fail, 


Seize.—%’o take possession of, by vires 
tue of a warrant or legal authority. 

Seller’s option. —A term mostly 
confined to the sales of stocks, for 
a sale which gives to the seller the 
option of delivering the article sold 
within a certain time, the buyer 
paying interest up to delivery. 

Shipment.—That which is shipped, 
embarkation. 

Sight.—Time of presenting bill to 
the drawee. 

Signature.--The name of a person 
written with his own hand, signi- 
fying his consent to the writing 
above it. 

Sinking Fund. —A fund set apart 
from earnings or other income, for 
the redemption of debts of govern- 
ment, or of a corporation. 

Sleeping partner.—One who shares 
the profits of a business witbout 
letting his name appear, or taking 
part in it actively. 

Slop-shop. -- A store where cheap 
ready-made clothing is sold. 

Smuggler. —-- One who avoids the 
payment of duties by secretly im- 
porting goods into a country; a 
Vessel engaged in smuggling. 

Solicitor.—An attorney or advocate, 
the title of a person admitted to 
practice in the court of chancery 
or equity. 

Solvency.—Ability to pay all debts 
or just claims, 

Speciality.—A contract or obliga- 
tion under seal. 

Statement.— Usually a list of prop- 
erty, or resources and liabilities. 
Statistics. — A collection of facts 

arranged and classified. 

Statute. — A positive law, estab- 
lished by act of Legislature. 

Stipend.—Settled pay or compensa= 
tion for services. 

Stipulation.--A contract or bargain. 

Stock. — Money invested in busi- 
ness. 

Stocks. — Property consisting of 
shares in joint stock companies. 
Stock Broker and Jobber.—A bro- 

ker who deals in shares or stocks. 

Stoppage in transitu.—The seller 
of goods upon credit resuming pos- 
session after their shipment before 
they get into actual possession of 
the buyer. 

Sue, — To seek justice by a legal 
process. 

Surcharge.—An overcharge. 

Surety.—A bondsman, a bail, se- 
curity. 
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Suspense Account. — An account | Tret.—An allowance to purchasers 


used to contain balances of personal 
accounts which may be considered 
doubtful. 

Sutler.—An authorized vender of 
provisions, etc., to soldiers in camp 
or garrison. 

Facit.—Implied but not expressed. 

Tally man.—One who receives pay- 
ment for goods in weekly install- 
ments. 

Tare.—An allowance in weight for 
the cask in which goods are con- 
tained. 

Tariff.mA list of duties to be im- 
posed on goods imported or ex 
ported. $i 

Tax.—A levy made upon property 
for the support of the government. 

Teller.—An officer in a bank who 
receives or pays money. 

Tenants in Common. — Persons 
holding lands ete. by several and 
distinct titles, and not by joint 
title. 

‘Tenant.—One holding property un- 
der another. 

Tenement.—That which is held. 

Tender. — To offer or present for 
acceptance. 

Tenure. — The manner of holding 
property in lands. 

Testator.— The person leaving a 
valid will. 

Textile Fabrics. — All kinds of 

; woven goods, generally restricted 
to piece goods. 

Tickler.—A book containing a mem- 
oranda of notes and debts arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

Time draft.—A draft maturing ata 
future specified time. 

Tonnage.—The weight of goods car- 
ried in a boat or ship. 

Tort. — Mischief, any wrong or 
injury. 

Trade Discount.—An allowance or 
discount made to a dealer in the 
same trade. 

Transact.—To perform commercial 
business, to conduct matters. 

Transfer.—To convey right, title, 
or property. 

Tranship.— To transfer merchan- 
dise from one conveyance to an- 
other. 

Treasury.—- A place where public 
revenues are deposited and kept. 

Treasury Notes.—Notes of various 


denominations issued hy the gov-- 


ernment, and received in payment 
of all dues, except duties on im- 
ports. 


for waste of 4]bs. on every 104 lbs, 
of weight after the tare has been 
deducted. 

Trustee.—One who isentrusted with 
property for the benefit of another. 

Ultimo or Ult.—Last month. 

Uncurrent.—Not current, not pass- 
ing in common payment, as un- 
current coin, notes, etc. 

Underwriter.— An insurer,so-called 
because he underwrites his name. 
to the conditions of the policy 

Usage of Trade.— Custom, or the 
frequent repetition of the same act 
in business. 

Usance.—Business custom which is 
generally conceded and acted upon. 

Usury.—Exorbitant interest, form- 
erly merely interest: 

Valid. — Having legal strength or 
force. 

Value.—Rate of estimated worth; 
amount obtainable in exchange for 
a thing. 

Vend.—To sell. 

Vendee.— The person to whom a 
thing is sold. 

Void. — Null, having no legal or 
binding force. 

Voidable.—Having some force, but 
capable of being adjudged void. 

Vouchers.—A paper attesting the 
truth of any thing, especially one 
confirming the truth of accounts, 

Wages.—Hire, reward, salary. 

Waiver.—The act of waiving; of 
not insisting on some right, claim, 
or privilege. 

Wares.—Goods, merchandise, com- 
modities. 

Warrant. — A precept euLherne 
an officer to seize an offender an 
bring him to justice; also to insure 
against defects. 

Water-logged.—Said of a ship when 
she has received so much water into 
her hold by leakage as to become 
unmanageable. 

Way-bill.—A document containing 
a list and description of goods seut 
by a common carrier by land. 

W harfage.—Fee or duty for using 
a wharf. 

Wharfinger.—The proprietor of a 
wharf. 

Wrecker. — One who searches for 
the wrecks of vessels. 2 

Wreck-Master. — A person ap- 
pointed by law to take charge of 
goods ete. thrown ashore after @ 
shipwreck. 
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